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A  NATIONAL  REFEREN 

DUM  ON    MILITARY 

PREPAREDNESS 


The  Proposal  that  Congress  at  the 
Present  Session  Shall  Authorize  a 
Test  Vote  on  this  Issue  at  the 
Polls    Next    Novembers 

President  Wilson  evidently  believes 
that  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
American  people  will  now  sustain  the 
proposal  of  a  half -billion-dollar  pro- 
gram of  increase  for  our  army  and 
navy  establishment.  Else  he  would 
never  have  presented  the  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  which  he  did 
in  his  address  of  December  7. 

The  President  may  be  right  in  his 
opinion  about  this  matter  and,  under 
our  present  system  of  government, 
it  is  his  official  privilege  to  recom- 
mend action  by  Congress  committing 
the  nation  to  such  a  program.  But 
this  is  far  from  admitting  that  the 
present    Congress    has     any     moral 

.       right  to  take  such  action. 

^S,     It  is  over  a   year  since  the  mem- 
bers   of   this    Congress    were    elected 

^\and    more   than    a    year   and    a    half 
since  they  were  nominated   by  their 

^j  respective  party  groups.  Still  furth- 
er back  in  the  past  was  the  President 
"elevated  to  his  official  post  by  the 
)    national   electorate. 

Parties    Not  on  Record 
The  only  formal  and  official  method 
which     the     voters     of     the     United 
States    have     foi<     expressing     their 
will    on    national    questions    to    their 

g     chosen    representatives    in    Congress, 
and     to    their     chief     executive,     is 


■? 


through  the  professions  formulated  in 
the  platforms  of  the  national  polit- 
ical parties,  supplemented  by  the 
declarations  of  the  opposing  candi- 
dates. When  President  Wilson,  af- 
ter his  election,  recommended  to  the 
6'3rd  Congress  a  downward  revision  of 
the  tariff,  he  was  voicing  the  declar- 
ation of  the  Democratic  party  plat- 
form, adopted  at  Baltimore.  When 
the  63rd  Congress  enacted  the  Under- 
wood tariff  measure  it  proceeded  on 
the  same  party  authority  and  on  the 
delarations  of  congressional  district 
conventions. 

But  no  such  party  platform 
authority  can  be  cited  for  the  pro- 
posed collossal  program  of  "prepared- 
ness;" President  Wilson  can  have 
no  means  of  knowing  what  a  major- 
ity even  of  his  own  party  thinks 
about  it,  and  no  member  of  the  pres- 
ent (64th)  Congress  can  possibly 
know  what  a  majority  of  the  voters 
in  his  district  think  about  it.  All 
that  the  President  can  know  in  this 
regard  and  all  that  members  of  this 
Congress  can  know  is  that  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  world  war  in  1914  a 
large  and  powerful  group  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  has  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive campaign  in  favor  of  military 
preparedness,  working  through  news- 
papers, magazines,  pamphlets,  and 
public  meetings;  and  that  at  the  same 
time  another  large  group  of  our  peo- 
ple have  opposed  an  extensive  in- 
crease in  our  armament  and  have 
laid  their  emphasis  on  various  plans 
for  international  action  to  prevent 
future    wars. 

Public  opinion  is  still  crystalizing, 
tinder  the  pressure  from  these  two  opposing 
groups  of  people. 

That  is  all  that  President  Wilson 
or  any  member  of  Congress  or 
any  other  person  can  possibly  know 
at  this  time  concerning  what  the  ma- 
jority will  of  the  American  people  is 
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or  will  be  on  this  important  national 
issue. 

Not  Known  How  the  People  Stand 
Knowing  neither  the  majority  opin- 
ion of  his  own  party  nor  that  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  how  can  the  Exe- 
cutive in  his  official  capacity  justifi- 
ably urge  so  great  a  departure  from 
the  established  policy  of  the  nation? 
It  may  be  argued  that  he  does  so  as 
the  official  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party,  hoping  that  thus  he  will  cause 
that  party  to  favor  military  pre- 
paredness. Had  he  confined  his  ex- 
pressions on  the  subject  to  commun- 
ications with  his  party  associates  he 
would  be  entirely  within  his  proper 
sphere.  Subsequently  he  did  so  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  his  party,  which  was  en- 
tirely proper. 

It  is,  however,  the  special  func- 
tion of  Congress  to  fiist  officially 
formulate  this  policy  in  concrete 
legislation.  But  by  what  right  could 
Congress  at  this  session  take  action 
on  a  question  about  which  there  is 
admitted  to  be  a  wide  division  of  the 
people  when  there  has  been  not  even 
a  party  resolution  on  the  subject? 
Would  not  that  be  a  palpable  pre- 
judging of  the  issue?  Would  it  not 
be  a  deplorable  and  an  immoral  abuse 
of  the  principle  of  representative 
government  ? 

Every  fair  minded  American  cit- 
izen, whether  he  is  for  preparedness 
or  against  it,  will  agree  that  any 
such  action  by  this  Congress  would 
be  an  utterly  unfair  proceeding  and 
that  it  would  throw  discredit  on  our 
political  institutions,  as  at  present  put 
into  operation,  proving  them  to  be 
unable  to  meet  the  existing  situation 
fairly  and  squarely. 

What  Should  Congress  Do 

What,  then,  can  Congress  do  prop- 
erly at  this  session?  It  can  do  one 
thing    that   will    be    entirely   fair    to 


both  the  friends  and  foes  of  pre- 
paredness and  which  will  at  the  same 
time  save  our  representative  system 
of  government  from  a  disastrous 
failure.  That  one  thing  is  to  pass  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  and  ar- 
ranging for  the  submission  of  the 
main  question  at  issue  to  the  voters 
at  the  general  election  of  November 
next.  Let  the  question  be  fairly 
stated  so  that  voters  can  answer  it, 
yes  or  no,  in  the  usual  way — in  the 
way  that  all  the  states,  but  one,  have 
always  adopted  constitutional  amend- 
ments and  in  which  18  states  have 
now  provided  for  enabling  the  voters 
to  control  legislation,  when  they  so 
desire. 

A  national  referendum  on  pre- 
paredness! Yes,  that  is  the  step 
which  the  present  Congress  should 
take  to  meet  fairly  the  present  ex- 
traordinary situation.  Let  the  advo- 
cates and  opponents  of  preparedness 
go  ahead  with  their  arguments  in 
every  way  they  see  fit,  between  now 
and  next  election  day — through  news- 
papers and  magazines,  pamphlets 
and  posters,  public  meetings  and  the 
individual  canvass.  Let  all  the  light 
possible  be  given  to  the  people.  Let 
an  official  statement  of  the  proposi- 
tion and  a  summary  of  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  be  printed  and 
distributed  to  every  voter  in  the  land 
at  least  three  months  before  the  elec- 
tion. 

Let  the  Majority  Rule 
Then,  when  the  votes  for*  and 
against  this  proposition  have  been 
counted,  let  the  majority  opinion  find 
its  due  and  proper  expression  through 
legislation.  Jhe  will  of  the  people 
having  been  registered,  let  their  will 
be  done.  If  a  majority  is  found  to 
favor  the  preparedness  program  of 
the  President,  then  let  that  program 
be  carried   out;   but    if    a    majority 
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votes  against  it,  we  suggest  that 
the  next  Congress  give  its  attention 
to  a  constructive  foreign  policy  look- 
ing toward  the  maintainance  of  world 
peace  through  international  co-oper- 
ation. 

To  arm  or  not  to  arm — that  is  now 
the  question  confronting  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  must  pay  the 
enormous  cost  and  take  the  conse- 
quences if  the  arming  plan  is  adopt- 
ed. Why  should  not  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  say  whether  they 
want  that  done  or  not?  The  pres- 
ent Congress  has  no  right  to  make 
such  a  decision  for  them  before  the 
public  mind  can  possibly  be  made  up 
or  at  least  without  having  any  means 
of   knowing   what   that   mind   is. 

No  Danger  of  Attack 
Even  the  most  blatant  shouter  for 
militaristic  increase  does  not  assert 
that  the  United  States  is  in  any  dan- 
ger of  attack  now  or  in  the  near 
future.  Should  the  world  war  end  to- 
morrow (and  all  the  experts  now 
say  it  will  last  many  months),  what 
one  of  the  belligerent  nations  would 
have  any  motive  for  an  attack  on  this 
great  and  resourceful  nation?  But 
if  there  were  a  motive,  what  nation 
would  be  physically  or  financially 
able  at  the  end  of  this  war  to  under- 
take so  great  and  costly  a  task  as  to 
transport  an  army  of  conquest  over 
the  sea  with  the  slightest  promise  of 
success?  Hence,  there  need  be  no  un- 
due haste  in  the  matter  of  national 
defence.  In  his  address  to  Congress, 
President  Wilson   himself   says: 

I  have  had  in  mind  no  thought  of 
any  immediate  or  particular  danger 
arising  out  of  our  relations  with  other 
nations.  We  are  at  peace  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  hope  that  no  question  in  con- 
troversy between  this  and  other  gov- 
ernments will  lead  to  any  serious 
breach  of  amicable  relations,  grave  as 
some  differences  of  attitude  and  policy 


have  been  and  may  yet  turn  out  to  be. 
Practicability  of  the  Plan 
Granted,  then,  that  such  a  referen- 
dum on  preparedness  is  desirable,  it 
may  still  be  doubted  by  some  timid 
souls  if  it  be  practicable  or  may  not 
require  a  machinery  which  as  yet  the 
nation  does  not  possess.  While  it  is 
true  enough  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  no  method  by  which  the 
voters  may  compel  the  submission  of 
any  question  to  the  electorate,  there 
is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of 
every  representative  law-making 
body  the  right  voluntarily  to  call 
upon  the  voters  to  express  their  as- 
sent or  dissent  as  to  a  given  legisla- 
tive proposal.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  privilege  and  the  highest  duty  of 
the  64th  Congress,  now  in  session  at 
Washington.  The  decision  of  the  re- 
sponsible majority  in  that  Congress 
to  do  this  thing — to  take  the  voters 
into  their  counsels  and  so  to  definite- 
ly determine  the  intelligent  will  of 
the  people  at  this  fateful  parting  of 
the  ways  would  undoubtedly  redound- 
to  the  credit  of  the  party  in  power 
more  than  anything  else  it  could  do. 
Such  action  would  go  far  to  estab- 
lish the  claim  of  its  leaders  to  the 
belief  in  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment by  the  consent  of  the  governed — 
to  their  faith  in  fundamental  democ- 
racy. 

Form  of  Proposed  Referendum 
It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider the  best  form  in  which  to  state 
the  issue  of  preparedness  now  before 
the  country  and  to  suggest  the 
simplest  method  of  holding  a  refer- 
endum vote  thereon.  The  fairest 
basis  for  such  statement,  as  all  will 
agree,  is  the  formal  recommendation 
of  the  Wilson  administration  to  Con- 
gress. It  has  been  attacked  by  the 
leading  pacifists  of  all  parties  as 
committing  the  country  to  a  radical 
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departure  in  the  matter  of  national 
armament.  And  yet  it  is  far  short 
of  the  plans  advocated  by  the  ex- 
treme type  of  militarists  (like  Roose- 
velt and  others)  who  would  have 
this  country  adopt  universal  com- 
pulsory military  service.  Taking, 
then,  the  Wilson  program  as  the 
affirmative  basis  of  the  proposed 
referendum,  let  us  reduce  the  issue 
to  the  following  definite  proposition: 

REFERRED  TO  THE  VOTERS 
BY  CONGRESS 

Do  you  favor  the  general  plan  of 
increasing  the  nation's  military  and 
naval  establishment,  as  proposed  in  the 
Dec.  7,  1915,  address  of  the  President 
to  Congress,  namely:  An  increase  in 
the  regular  standing  army  from  108,- 
008  (all  services)  to  141,843  and  the 
creation  of  a  volunteer  enlisted  citizen 
army  of  400,000  men  required  to 
undergo  discipline  and  drill  not  over 
two  months  a  year  for  a  3-year  period; 
also,  for  the  navy,  a  5-year  program  of 
construction  to  provide  ten  battleships, 
six  battle  cruisers,  ten  scout  cruisers, 
fifty  destroyers,  fifteen  fleet  submarines, 
eighty-five  coast  submarines,  four  gun- 
boats, one  hospital  ship,  two  ammuni- 
tion ships,  two  fuel  oil  ships,  and 
one  repair  ship;  and  to  enlist  enough 
more  men  and  educate  more  officers 
to  man  these  ships.  The  total  increase 
of  said  national  armament  estimated 
to  cost,  in  five  years,  $500,000,000. 


YES 


NO 


This  proposition,  which  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  would  be 
printed  on  every  ballot  for  the  elec- 
tion of  representatives  and  senators, 
would  enable  every  voter  to  register 
his  will  thereon  by  the  usual  method 
of  placing  a  cross  opposite  the  word 
"yes"  or  the  word  "no,"  as  the  case 
might  be. 

By  the  same  resolution,  authority 
should  be  given  for  distributing  to  all 
voters,  three  months  before  the  elec- 
tion,  a   printed   sheet   or  folder  .con- 


taining the  text  of  the  above  proposi- 
tion, or  one  to  that  effect,  together 
with  signed  arguments  for  and 
against  it  by  leaders  of  each  of  the 
opposing  national  groups.  Along 
with  this  should  go  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  the  moneys  spent  in  recent 
years  for  the  army  and  navy,  how 
they  had  been  handled  and  with  what 
result.  For  instance,  the  following 
table  of  recent  military  expenditures 
should   be  included  somewhere: 


Army 

Navy 

1905 

$77,070,300.88  1905 

$97,505,140.94 

1906 

70,396,631.64  1906 

100,336,679.54 

1907 

71,817,165.08  1907 

102,071,670.27 

1908 

78,634,582.75  1908 

98,958,507.50 

1909 

95,382,247.61  1909 

122,662,485.47 

1910 

101,195,883.34  1910 

136,(935,199.05 

1911 

95,440,567.55  1911 

131,410,568.30 

1912 

93,374,755.97  1912 

126,405,509.24 

1913 

90,958,712.98  1913 

123,151,538.76 

1914 

94,266,145.51  1914 

140,718,434.53 

1915 

101,019,212.50  1915 

144,868,716.61 

$969,556,205.11     $1,325,024,450.61 

1916 

101,959,195.87  1916 

149,661,864.88 

$1,071,515,401.68  $1,474,686,315.49 

Thus  the  64th  Congress,  at  its  sec^ 
ond  session,  would  have  direct  know- 
ledge as  to  how  the  people  stand  on 
this  vital  issue  and  the  officially 
ascertained  majority  opinion  thereon 
as  the  basis  and  authority  for  legis- 
lative action.  Legislation  enacted  on 
that  basis  would  have  the  consistent 
support  of  the  country,  at  least  for 
a  reasonable  period  to  determine  its 
practical  value.  The  responsibility 
would  be  placed  on  the  majority  of 
the  people,  where  it  properly  belongs. 
In  this  plan  the  party  now  in  control 
of  the  government  has  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  faith 
in  the  principles  of  genuine  democ- 
racy, in  the  government  for  which 
Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Lin- 
coln stood,  the  government  "of  the 
people,  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people." 

In  view  of  this  immense  total,  of 
nearly  two  and  a  half  billions  of  past 
appropriations  for  defence,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  no  issue  as  to  prepared- 
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ness  in  principle,  but  only  the  issue 
as  to  the  enormous  increase  in  our 
rate  of  preparation,  as  urged  by  Pres- 
ident Wilson.  In  considering  such 
an  increase  why  not  first  pause  to 
inquire  how  our  past  millions  have 
been  spent  and  what  assurance  we 
have  that  future  appropriations  will 
be  handled  more  efficiently? 


The    Defeat    of    the    Proposed    New 
York  State  Constitution 

New  York's  proposed  new  constitu- 
tion was  defeated  at  the  polls  on  Nov. 
2nd  by  an  overwhelming  majority — 
893,635  to  388,966.  This  unfor- 
tunate defeat  blasts  our  hope  that  the 
great  Empire  state  would  take  the 
lead  in  administrative  reconstruction. 
We  hoped  that  New  York  would  take 
the  proposed  steps  toward  the  short 
ballot;  that  it  would  start  the  prac- 
tise of  the  budget  system  in  this 
country;  and  that  occupational  dis- 
eases would  receive  rightful  recogni- 
tion as  a  basis  for  claim  of  injury  by 
employees. 

These  propositions,  and  some 
others,  seemed  to  us  to  make 
so  important  a  forward  step  to- 
ward governmental  efficiency  and 
the  fixing  of  responsibility  that  it  was 
more  than  likely  that  the  voters 
would  adopt  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion as  a  whole,  although  we  realized 
that  the  failure  to  include  the  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum  or  the  Recall 
must  alienate  a  large  section  of  the 
voters.  The  fact  that  all  the  leading 
propositions  submitted  passed  the 
convention  by  overwhelming  majori- 
ties, seemed  to  indicate  that  they 
would  be  favored  by  a  majority  of 
the  voters. 

The  leading  question  after  the 
election  was,  What  was  the  cause  of 
the  defeat?  We  addressed  this  ques- 
tion to  some  of  the  convention  lead- 


ers, at  the  same  time  citing  the  fact 
that  the  new  constitution  in  Ohio  was 
submitted  in  1912  in  the  form  of  42 
separate  propositions,  all  of  which 
were  carried  but  8,  and  by  varying 
majorities.  This  showing  demon- 
strated a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
voters  to  vote  independently  on  every 
proposition.  Instead  of  following  the 
Ohio  example,  the  New  York  conven- 
tion tied  together  31  of  the  33  propo- 
sitions submitted,  so  that  every  vot- 
er must  vote  either  for  or  against  all 
of  the  31  propositions  thus  tied  to- 
gether. 

In  constructing  an  appropriation 
bill  by  a  state  legislature  or  by  Con- 
gress, or  in  constructing  a  tariff  bill 
by  Congress,  this  method  is  usually 
used  on  the  theory  that  every  member 
will  vote  for  the  bill  because  it  con- 
tains something  specially  wanted  by 
himself  or  by  his  constituents.  This 
is  called  "log-rolling,"  because  it 
harkens  back  to  the  frontier  custom 
of  "you  help  me  to  roll  my  logs  and 
I  will  help  you  to  roll  yours;"  thus 
the  entire  community  of  men  would 
go  from  clearing  to  clearing  rolling 
logs  by  united  force.  This  plan  has 
lead  to  immense  corruption  in  legis- 
latures and  in  Congress,  because 
every  member  would  be  influenced  by 
the  interests  of  his  own  community, 
even  tho  the  same  were  against  the 
interests  of  the  state  or  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

The  convention  made  a  great  mis- 
take when  it  supposed  that  this  prin- 
ciple would  work  among  the  voters. 
Instead  of  uniting  the  friends  of 
every  proposition  thus  tied  together, 
it  united  the  enemies  of  every  propo- 
sition in  "the  bunch"  against  the 
whole. 

Let  us  admit,  however,  that  in  the 
construction  of  a  constitution,  certain 
things  that   are   interdependent  need 
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to  be  tied  together  in  order  to  make 
a  consistent  and  workable  plan.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  voters 
can  be  trusted  to  do  such  tying  to- 
gether by  their  independent  votes. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact,  also,  that  the  publicity  of  the 
document  was  very  defective.  It  was 
published  in  full  in  the  advertising 
space  of  newspapers,  where  it  appear- 
ed in  column  after  column  of  monot- 
onous fine  print.  Instead,  it  should 
have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form 
and  thus  distributed  to  the  voters ;  and 
instead  of  monotony  of  type,  it  should 
have  been  effectively  displayed,  each 
proposition  being  explained  in  simple 
language. 

The  following  letters  will  throw  an 
interesting  light  on  the  supposed 
causes  of  the  defeat  of  the  instru- 
ment: 

Law    Office    of 
WINTHROP    &     STIMSON 
Mutual   Life    Bldg.,    No.    32    Liberty    St. 
New  York,  November  9,  1915. 
Charles  Fremont  Taylor,  Esq., 

1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

My  dear  sir:  I  thank  you  for  your 
cordial  letter  of  November  6th.  I  am 
a  little  diffident  at  offering  an  explan- 
ation for  the  rejection  of  the  proposed 
constitution  last  week  but  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  you  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  which  actuated  the  vot- 
ers was  that  the  various  reforms  were 
submitted  as  a  whole  instead  of  sep- 
arately. While  the  action  of  our  con- 
vention was  in  accord  with  the  invari- 
able precedents  of  previous  conven- 
tions, and  also  accorded  with  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  most  workmanlike 
way  of  revising-  a  constitution,  never- 
theless I  am  inclined  now  to  believe 
that  in  view  of  the  great  change  of 
public  sentiment  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  twenty  years,  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  sub- 
mitted the  propositions  separately.  To 
that  extent  the  people  of  this  country 
have  turned  their  back  on  the  repre- 
sentative principle.  They  apparently 
wish  to  vote  directly  upon  constitu- 
tional   propositions    instead    of    leaving 


it  to   their  representatives  to  even  put 
the    structure    together. 

In  1787  the  work  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitutional Convention  was  submitted 
not  to  the  people  directly  but  to  rati- 
fying conventions  in  the  different 
states;  later,  in  this  state,  the  work  of 
our  state  constitutional  conventions 
has  been  submitted  as  a  whole  to  the 
people.  To  judge  from  the  comment 
that  I  listened  to  during  the  campaign, 
the  people  now  rather  generally  de- 
sire to  have  the  separate  propositions 
submitted  to  them.  This  involves  a  heavy 
burden  of  education  upon  an  elector- 
ate of  the  size  and  diversity  of  that  of 
New  York  State,  and  for  a  long  time 
it  will  probably  retard  reforms  and 
handicap  us  with  less  effective  gov- 
ernmental machinery.  But  if  the 
necessary  education  can  be  accom- 
plished before  irreparable  harm  comes 
from  the  inefficiency,  the  price  will  be 
worth   paying. 

Very  sincerely  yours*, 

Henry  L.  Stimson. 

OFFICE    OF    THE    PRESIDENT 
CORNELL   UNIVERSITY 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  November  16.  1915 
C.  F.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Editor  Equity. 

1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  inquiry 
of  the  8th  inst.  I  am  inclined  now  to 
think  "one  learns  wisdom  by  the 
event"  that  it  would  have  been  better 
had  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
New  York  submitted  to  the  people 
the  proposed  amendments  separately. 
As  you  say,  some  of  them  would  un- 
doubtedly  have  been   saved. 

As  regards  the  Governor's  term  to 
which  you  refer,  I  opposed  the  plan 
which  was  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee concerned  of  making  it  a  four 
year  term  on  the  ground  that  a  Gov- 
ernor whose  powers  had  been  so  great- 
ly increased  should  not  be  independent 
of  the  people  for  four  years.  I  am  glad 
to  say  this  view  prevailed  in 
the    Convention.  Possibly    it    would 

have  been  better  had  we  gone 
further  and  provided,  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  Governor's  powers,  either 
for  a  one  year  term  or  for  a  recall  at 
the  end  of  one  year.  I  am  persuaded 
that  for  good  administration  the  chief 
executive  must  be  entrusted  with  large 
powers,  as  he  is  in  a  business  corpor- 
ation or,  for  that  matter,   in  a  unlver- 
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sity;  on  the  other  hand,  there  should 
be  constant  accountability  to  the  elec- 
tors, as  you  have,  for  example,  in  the 
British  parliamentary  system  under 
which  the  chief  executive  (the  Prime 
Minister)  may  be  turned  out  at  any 
time  by  an  adverse  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple's   parliament. 

Very   truly   yours", 

Jacob  Gould  Schurman. 

40  Wall  St.,  New  York,  Nov.  8,  1915. 
Charles  Fremont  Taylor,  Esq., 

1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  favor  of 
the  6th  inst.  It  was  very  disappoint- 
ing that  the  revised  Constitution  was 
so  decisively  defeated.  There  were 
many  reasons  for  this  result.  The  fund- 
amental difficulty  was  that  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  reforming  existing 
abuses  in  the  State  government  was 
presented  which  aroused  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  very  large  number  of  people 
who  are  profiting  by  these  abuses. 
They  set  to  work  actively  to  defeat 
the  Constitution.  Then,  a  number  of 
prominent  Democrats,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  formulation  of  the  revision 
and  had  voted  for  most  of  the  import- 
ant reforms  embodied  in  it,  ran  away 
from  it,  and  actively  or  passively  as- 
sisted in  its  defeat,  because  the  Demo- 
cratic organization,  beginning  with 
the  national  administration,  towards 
the  close  of  the  Convention,  evidently 
reached  the  determination  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  would 
strengthen  Mr.  Root  as  a  Presidential 
possibility,  and  would  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Republican  Party,  and 
therefore,  the  Constitution  must  be  de- 
feated. Added  to  that,  there  was 
strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  those 
who  believe  in  direct  democratic  gov- 
ernment as  distinguished  from  rep- 
resentative republican  government, 
against  the  revised  Constitution  which 
was  inspired  by  those  who  do  believe  in 
representative  government,  and  who 
were  anxious  to  see  its  evils  corrected 
by  removing  the  causes  of  the  abuses, 
and  not  by  overthrowing  the  whole 
system.  These  were  some  of  the  main 
causes  for  the  defeat.  Of  course,  there 
were  many  contributing  causes.  Wheth- 
er it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
submitted  more  of  the  propositions  in- 
volved to  be  voted  on  separately  or 
not,    I   am    not    sure.     It   is   easy    to   be 


wise  after  the  event,   and  a  number  of 
critics  are  now  saying  that  if  the  pro- 
positions   had    been    so    submitted    sep- 
arately,   the    most    important    of    them 
would   have   been   adopted.     I  have   my 
doubts   as    to   this.     The   theory    of   the 
Convention    Committee    in    framing    its 
report  as  to  the  method  of  submission 
was    that     each    one     of    the    reforms, 
such   as   the   Short   Ballot,    Reorganiza- 
tion   of   the    State    Government,    Judici- 
ary Article,  Home  Rule  for  Cities,   etc., 
would  have  a  sufficient  number  of  par- 
tisans   to    bring   to    the    support    of   the 
whole     instrument     the     aggregate     of 
each   of  these   groups.     As  a  matter   of 
fact  it  brought  into  antagonism  to  the 
whole    instrument    those    who    opposed 
each    one    of    these    reforms.     Whether 
or    not    any    one    of    them    could    have 
commanded     a     sufficient     support     to 
overcome     the     opposition,     is     wholly 
problematical.   No   doubt   a  great  many 
Democrats,    and   the   representatives   of 
organized    labor    have    calculated    that 
if  this  Constitution  should  be  defeated, 
they    will    together   be    able   to    control 
the    making    of    the    next    Constitution,, 
and    frame    one    to    their    own    liking. 
The      existing      Constitution      requires 
that  at  the  general  election  to  be  held 
in    the    year    1916    the    question    "Shall 
there    be    a    convention    to    revise    the 
Constitutoin    and     amend     the    same?" 
shall  be  decided  by  the  electors  of  the 
State,    and    in    case    a    majority    of   the 
electors  voting  thereon  shall  decide  in 
favor    of    a    convention    for    such    pur- 
pose, then  delegates  shall  be  chosen  to 
meet  and  frame  a  revised  Constitution 
to    be    submitted    to    the    people.     The 
Convention    of    1915    was   called    pursu- 
ant to  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature 
when    it    was    in    the    control    of    the 
Democratic    Party    ,two    years    in    ad- 
vance of  the  time   fixed  in  the  Consti- 
tution,   in    the    belief    that    they    would 
control   the   Convention   and   frame   the 
Constitution.    The  question  was  answer- 
ed     in      the      affirmative      by      a     very 
small    majority,    and    when    it    came    to 
choosing   the  delegates,   the   Democrats 
were .  outnumbered    two    to    one.     Now, 
after    the    work    of    the    Convention    of 
1915   has  been   rejected,   the   Democrats 
again   have  assumed  that  with  the  aid 
of  the  labor  organizations  they  will  be 
able    to    carry    an    affirmative    vote    of 
having    a    new    Convention    in    1917,    in 
which   they  assume  they  will  have   the 
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majority  of  the  delegates.  I  believe 
this  to  be  fatuous.  The  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  have  never  yet 
been  willing  to  have  their  Constitution 
made  by  the  Democratic  Party.  I  do 
not  believe  that  because  they  have 
rejected  the  work  of  the  Convention 
of  1915,  they  are  going  to  entrust  the 
making  of  a  new  Constitution  to  a 
combination  of  Tammany  Hall  and  the 
labor  organizations.  Whether  they 
will  do  so  or  not,  however,  remains  to 
be    seen. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  W.  Wickersham. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  November  16,  1915. 
Charles  F.  Taylor,  Esq., 

1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  Tour  letter  of  November 
6th  was  forwarded  to  me  here.  I  can- 
not share  with  you  the  view 
that  if  the  New  York  Constitution  had 
been  submitted  in  many  separate  pro- 
positions the  result  would  have  been 
substantially  different.  The  Municipal 
Article  had  the  strongest  concerted 
opposition.  It  was  determinedly  op- 
posed by  the  policemen,  firemen  and 
teachers.  It  was  not  extreme  enough 
for    some    city    authorities. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  Conven- 
tion I  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  should 
be  submitted  separately  in  order  to 
avoid  this  attack.  But  the  result  has 
convinced  me  that  its  separate  sub- 
mission would  not  have  spared  the 
rest  of  the  Constitution  from  the  ad- 
verse vote  of  those  who  opposed  this 
Article.  The  Judiciary  Article  was 
attacked  on  the  stump.  The  whole 
trouble  of  the  Constitution  I  lay  to 
two   difficulties: 

The  European  war  prevented  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  receiv- 
ing the  daily  newspaper  first-page 
consideration,  which  was  necessary  to 
educate  the  people  as  to  what  was  be- 
ing done.  The  revision  was  too  con- 
structive It  was  framed  by  men  who 
knew  the  weaknesses  of  our  present 
government  and  sought  to  remedy 
them.  There  being  no  present  scan- 
dals the  people  did  not  see  the  need 
of  the  remedy  and  the  way  was  left 
open  for  the  selfish  and  the  extrem- 
ists both  ways  to  cast  suspicion  with- 
out an  opportunity  to  answer  or  time 
for  the  poeple,  if  answer  was  made,  to 
realize  the  truth  of  the  answer. 


When  you  consider  that  of  the  3S 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
ion,  all  were  adopted  In  Convention  by 
a  majority  of  Democratic  as  well  as  a 
majority  of  Republican  votes  with  but 
one  exception  and  that  that  exception 
was  submitted  separately,  you  see  that 
to  the  members  of  the  Convention 
there  seemed  little  reason  for  separ- 
ate submission.  The  most  of  the 
amendments  received  overwhelming 
majorities  in  the  Convention.  To  sub- 
mit such  amendments  separately  would 
have  seemed  to  be  laying  an  unneces- 
sary burden  upon  the  electorate. 
Moreover  the  changes  made  were  so 
reforming  in  many  ways  that  it  would 
have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  so 
submit  them  that  an  intelligible  Con- 
stitution would  be  the  result  of  an 
adoption  of  some  and  the  failure  of 
others. 

I  was  Chairman  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  manner  of  submission  and 
I  know  what  a  Well-nigh  impossible 
task  it  would  have  been.  The  attacks 
made  on  the  Constitution,  such  as 
those  on  the  Judiciary  Article,  for  in- 
stance, also  showed  that  the  separate 
submissions  which  we  might  have 
made  would  not  have  met  the  points 
which  proved  to  be  points  of  objec- 
tion. Separate  submission  would  also 
have  failed  to  answer  the  complaint 
of  labor  which  was  opposed,  because 
something  was  not  put  in. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Herbert  Parsons. 


The  I.  and  R.  a  Conservative  Agent 

F.  Grenfell  Baker,  in  his  "History 
of  the  Swiss  Republic"  (Page  538) 
says:  "Fostered  and  finally  introduc- 
ed by  the  Radicals  and  violently  op- 
posed by  the  Conservatives,  the  Ref- 
erendum was  believed  by  politicians 
of  both  parties  to  be  a  powerful 
weapon  for  radical  measures  and  for 
no  others.  Far  from  this  being  the 
case,  it  is  found  to  act  as  a  very  con- 
servative agent,  opposing  itself 
equally  to  the  extremes  in  either  a 
forward    or    retrogressive    direction." 

The  Recall  Defined 
The  Recall:  The  process  through 
which  a  stated  number  or  percentage 
of  qualified  voters  may,  at  their 
option,  compel  the  submission  of  the 
question  whether  a  given  official  shall 
be   removed    from    office    or   not. 
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EQUITY'S    POSITION    ON    MEAS- 
URING  THE   POPULAR 
WILL  CHALLENGED 

Our    Controversy    With    The    Duluth 
Herald   On  Minnesota's   Method  of 
Amending  the  Constitution 
(Minnesota  Papers  Take  Notice) 

What  is  the  ruling  force  in  the 
state  of  Minnesota?  Is  it  the  inert 
mass  of  voters,  who  through  ignor- 
ance or  indifference,  fail  to  vote 
on  important  constitutional  amend- 
ments? Or,  is  it  determined  by 
those  voters  interested  and  intelligent 
enough  to  vote,  yes  or  no,  on  those 
vital   issues  ? 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  question 
raised  by  an  editorial  in  the  October 
Equity  (Pages  229-232)  entitled 
"The  Rule  of  the  Ignorant."  There- 
in attention  was  drawn  to  the  re- 
peated and  futile  efforts  to  adopt  im- 
portant amendments  to  the  Minne- 
sota constitution  ever  since  the  Legis- 
lature of  1897  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple the  proposition  changing  the  rule 
of  measuring  the  popular  will  from 
a  majority  on  the  question  to  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  voters  at  a  general 
election. 

The  Duluth  Herald  of  October  19th 
contained  the  following  editorial  com- 
ment on  this   article   in   Equity: 

Constitutions   Should  Not   Be  So 
Easily  Amendable 

Pointing  out  that  the  proposed 
initiative  and  referendum  amendment 
to  the  Minnesota  Constitution  failed 
in  1914  of  ratification  though  it  re- 
ceived many  more  affirmative  than 
negative  votes,  Equity,  a  publication 
devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  such 
measures,  in  its  current  issue  pub- 
lishes a  severe  criticism  of  the  state 
for  its  policy  in  preserving  a  process 
of  constitutional  amendment  which 
makes  changes  in  the  fundamental 
law  so  difficult  that  they  cannot  take 
place  unless  there  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing public  demand  for  them. 


The  feature  condemned  is  the  re- 
quirement that  a  constitutional 
amendment  must  receive  a  majority 
of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the  election 
at  which  it  is  submitted;  not  a  mere 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  the 
proposition. 

Equity  declares  this  to  be  "the 
rule  of  the  ignorant,"  and  indignant- 
ly denounces  the  legislators  of  1897, 
who  brought  this  provision  about. 
This  rule,  it  says,  "was  injected  into 
the  Constitution  of  Minnesota  through 
either  the  corruption  or  the  ignor- 
ance of  its  legislators." 

Now  Equity  must  know  that  the 
legislature  cannot  amend  the  Consti- 
tution. All  it  could  do  and  all  that 
was  done,  was  to  submit  to  the  people 
the  amendment  requiring  a  majority 
of  all  the  votes  cast  to  change  the 
Constitution;  and  the  people,  in  No- 
vember, 1898,  ratified  that  amend- 
ment by  a  vote  of  69,760  to  32,887— 
better  than  two  to  one. 

Were  the  people,  when  they  ratified 
that  amendment,  "corrupt"  or  "ignor- 
ant?" Is  not  Equity,  in  making  so 
sweeping  a  charge  rather  tending  to 
undermine  its  case  for  direct  legisla- 
tion? 

In  point  of  fact,  this  is  a  question 
on  which  we  find  it  unable  to  be  so 
cocksure  as  some  folks.  We  are  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  Equity  and 
those  who  believe  as  Equity  does  are 
honest  in  their  convictions  about 
popular  government.  We  are  as 
thoroughly  convinced  that  when  they 
charge  ignorance  or  corruption 
against  everybody  who  disagrees  with 
them  and  opposes  a  too  easy  method 
of  amending  the  fundamental  law, 
they  are  dishonest  and  narrow. 

This  issue  was  threshed  out  again 
last  winter  in  the  senate  of  the  state 
of  Minnesota,  when  the  initiative  and 
referendum  amendment  was  again  up 
for  consideration.  The  issue  be- 
tween a  too  easy  method  of  constitu- 
tional amendment  and  the  present  ad- 
mittedly difficult  method  was  square- 
ly raised,  and  the  senate  declared  for 
the  present  method  by  a  large  major- 
ity. Among  those  who  voted  to  leave 
the  Constitution  as  it  is  in  this  re- 
spect were  many  who  are  as  honest, 
as  well  informed,  and  as  truly  pro- 
gressive as  any  advocate  of  the  most 
extreme   forms    of    direct   legislation. 
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This  provision  was  somewhat  chang- 
ed in  conference  between  the  two 
houses,  so  that  in  the  initiative  and 
referendum  amendment  to  be  voted 
upon  next  year  it  is  provided  that 
constitutional  amendments  initiated 
by  petition  can  be  ratified  by  four- 
sevenths  of  those  voting  upon  them, 
providing  that  the  affirmative  vote 
must  be  not  less  than  three-sevenths 
of  the  total  vote;  a  fairly  equitable 
compromise. 

But  the  provision  for  adopting 
amendments  proposed  by  the  legis- 
lature remains  as  it  was,  in  the  form 
so  bitterly  criticized  by  Equity,  and 
it  was  not  even  proposed  to  change 
it. 

It  isn't  a  good  thing  to  make  con- 
stitutional changes  too  easy,  else 
the  Constitution  comes  to  have  little 
more  significance  than  a  body 
of  statutes.  Constitutional  changes 
should  be  made  when  the  people 
really  want  them,  but  only  when  they 
want  them;  and  if  the  need  is  great 
enough  and  the  public  demand  is 
strong  enough  the  Constitution  can 
be  amended  under  the  present  re- 
quirement. It  is,  however,  a  handi- 
cap to  government  by  too  eager,  too 
zealous,  too  hasty,  too  thoughtless 
minorities  that  mistake  their  own 
clamor  for   the   voice   of   the   people. 

The  Herald  believes  in  the  initiative 
and  referendum  as  a  check  upon  rep- 
resentative government,  but  it  does 
not  favor  exaggerated  forms  of  it  ad- 
vocated by  people  who,  while  profess- 
ing a  belief  in  the  popular  capacity 
to  govern,  want  easy  methods  of 
changing  constitutions  and  statutes 
because  they  are  too  impatient  to 
await  the  real  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  people,  who  are  fundamentally 
conservative  and  sensibly  slow  to 
adopt  startling  innovations. 

In  the  November  5  issue  of  the 
Duluth  Herald  there  appeared  under 
big  column  heading  a  letter  from  the 
associate  editor  of  Equity,  as  fol- 
lows: 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

In  your  issue  of  Oct.  19  you  re- 
plied at  considerable  length  to  an  edi- 
torial in  the  October  Equity,  en- 
titled, "The  Rule  of  the  Ignorant," 
in  which  Equity  took  the  ground  that 
the  existing  method  for  amending  the 


Minnesota  Constitution  limits  the 
development  of  your  governmental 
instrument  to  the  pace  of  the  voters 
who  are  too  ignorant  or  too  indiffer- 
ent to  vote  "Yes"  or  "No"  on  pro- 
posed amendments.  You  there  de- 
fended the  existing  method  of  meas- 
uring the  will  of  the  people  and  re- 
buked Equity  for  having  reflected 
on  the  legislature  of  1897,  which 
submitted  this  plan  of  amendment 
to   the   voters. 

While  respecting  the  sincerity  of 
your  view  of  this  matter  and  giving 
due  weight  to  all  that  you  say,  I  be- 
lieve that  you  have  misconceived  the 
position  of  Equity  in  some  respects 
and  that  you  have  ignored  factors 
vital  to  the  truth  of  this  subject.  I, 
therefore,  am  quite  sure  that  you 
will  be  glad  to  accord  to  me  a  rea- 
sonable space  in  your  newspaper  for 
a  further  statement  of  Equity's  posi- 
tion and  to  bring  certain  facts  to  the 
attention  of  yourself  and  the  readers 
of  The  Herald. 

The  Main  Contention 

First,  a  word  as  to  your  main  con- 
tention, namely,  that  "it  isn't  a  good 
thing  to  make  constitutional  changes 
too  easy,  else  the  Constitution  comes 
to  have  little  more  significance  than 
a  body  of  statutes."  In  this  broad 
generalization  we  entirely  agree  with 
you,  and  if  our  Constitutions  could 
be  relieved  of  the  mass  of  statutory 
matter  that  has  crept  into  them,  and 
be  restricted  to  the  essential  frame- 
work of  the  government  (which  would 
include  provision  for  a  smaller  legis- 
lature made  up  of  trained  and  well- 
paid  legislators),  we  would  be  as 
willing  as  you  are  to  have  the  amend- 
ing processes  made  difficult.  But 
this  increased  difficulty  should  never 
include  the  counting  of  those  as 
against  the  amendment  who  fail  to 
vote  on  the  amendment.  To  do  that 
places  a  premium  on  ignorance  and 
indifference,  a  thing  for  which  there 
can  be  no  justification.  The  increas- 
ing of  the  difficulty  should  consist  in 
requiring  a  large  majority  of  those 
voting  on  a  given  amendment.  For 
example,  the  requirement  of  four- 
sevenths  of  those  voting  on  an 
amendment  would  not  be  objection- 
able, but  to  require  that  three- 
sevenths  of  all  the  voters  at  a  general 
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election  shall  vote  favorably  in  order 
to  adopt  an  amendment  is  wrong. 
But  the  right  principle  for  determin- 
ing the  will  of  the  voters  concerns 
itself  with  those  who  express  them- 
selves on  the  proposition.  We  would 
rather  that  a  three-fourths  majority 
of  those  voting  on  the  proposition  be 
required  than  that  any  false  basis  be 
introduced.  Various  other  restrictions 
might  be  employed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, but  under  no  conceivable 
conditions  would  a  state  be  justified 
in  counting  as  against  a  proposition 
those  voters  who  fail  to  vote  upon  it. 
But  under  existing  conditions,  when 
a  Constitution  is  not  confined  to  the 
framework  of  government,  but  is  al- 
lowed to  carry  a  variety  of  statutory 
measures,  the  requirement  of  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  votes  cast  for  can- 
didates in  order  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment does  operate  in  practice  as  a 
bar  to  all  measures  that  touch  or  ap- 
pear to  endanger  any  of  the  so-called 
"vested  interests  of  special  priv- 
ilege." In  the  few  instances  where 
amendments  have  overcome  this  bar- 
rier I  think  you  will  find  that  there 
was  little  or  no  organized  opposition 
to  them. 

The  Will  of  the  People 

Second,  as  to  your  statement  that 
"changes  should  be  made  when  the 
people  really  want  them  but  only 
when  they  want  them''  and  that  if  the 
need  is  strong  enough  a  Constitution 
can  be  amended  under  the  present  re- 
quirements, I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  still  leaves 
unanswered  the  question  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  will  or  the  desire  of 
the  people.  You  speak  of  "the  voice 
of  the  people"  and  say  that  this  must 
be  waited  for  by  the  hasty  and 
thoughtless  minority.  You  evidently 
mean  by  this  that  there  is  no  voice 
of  the  people  until  a  majority  of 
the  voters  have  voted  for  a  given 
proposition.  This  has  an  appearance 
of  reasonableness  and  would  be  such 
in  a  community  where  every  voter 
was  intelligent  enough  and  interested 
enough  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
given  question  but,  unfortunately,  we 
have  not  such  a  community  to  deal 
with  in  any  state  or  any  city  of  this 
nation  at  the  present  time. 

Do    you    mean    to    imply    that    the 


"voice  of  the  people"  is  composed  of 
voters  who  remain  dumb  and  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  a  public  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves  on  a 
given  proposition?  Does  any  corpora- 
tion board  of  directors  withhold  ac- 
tion on  an  important  matter  of  busi- 
ness because  a  certain  number  of  di- 
rectors have  not  seen  fit  to  attend 
the  meeting,  or,  having  attended,  re- 
main silent  when  the  question  is  put 
to  a  vote?  Is  it  not  perfectly  clear 
that  such  a  course  would  never  give 
expression  or  voice  to  the  intelligent 
will  of  any  group  of  people?  And  is 
it  not  clear  that  under  such  a  rule  the 
ignorant  and  indifferent  members  of 
the  community,  who  fail  to  express 
an  opinion  but  who  are  counted  in  the 
negative  on  any  proposition  submit- 
ted, are  an  actual  barrier  to  any  pol- 
icy not  wanted  by  the  reactionary  mi- 
nority? Doesn't  the  experience  of 
your  own  state  since  1898  go  far  to 
confirm  this  view  of  the  matter? 
Have  not  a  large  number  of  meas- 
ures commanding  the  approval  of  the 
better  and  more  intelligent  part  of 
the  community  (including  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum)  been  defeated 
because  of  this  method  of  counting  as 
against  them  all  the  voters  who  fail- 
ed to  express  an  opinion?  These  are 
some  of  the  questions  that  your  reply 
has    not    touched. 

Experience  of  Other  States 

Third,  in  defending  the  amending 
process  now  used  by  your  state  and 
by  a  few  other  states,  you  make  no 
reference  to  what  has  been  the  prac- 
tice and  experience  of  other  states  in 
this  regard,  and  your  silence  as  to 
this  would  leave  the  impression  or 
carry  the  implication  that  all  those 
states  that  have  used  the  principle  of 
a  majority  votihg  on  the  question  have 
suffered  from  constant  alteration  in 
their  fundamental  law,  and  that  their 
Constitutions  have  been  unstable.  But 
an  examination  of  the  historical  rec- 
ord proves  exactly  the  contrary;  and 
in  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  a  statis- 
tical article  which  appears  in  the  cur- 
rent (October)  issue  of  Equity  en- 
titled, "Changing  the  Fundamental 
Law."  It  presents  a  review  of  the 
practice  of  all  the  states  as  to  the 
vote  required  to  adopt  constitutional 
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amendments  or  to  authorize  a  con- 
vention to  revise  the  Constitution. 
This  is  probably  the  first  complete 
summary  of  this  subject.  By  refer- 
ring to  the  lists  contained  therein, 
you  will  find  that  there  are  now 
thirty-four  states  which  require  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  the 
proposition  in  order  to  adopt  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  and  only  thir- 
teen states  which  require  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  cast  for  candidates  at 
a  general  election  in  order  to  adopt 
an  amendment,  and  that  the  trend  of 
experience  has  been  toward  the  form- 
er method.  Thus  it  becomes  appar- 
ent that  the  great  weight  of  exper- 
ience among  the  states  of  our  nation 
is  against  the  plan  used  by  your  own 
state.  Further,  an  examination  of 
the  list  of  the  thirty-four  states 
which  have  the  former  plan  will  con- 
vince anyone  that  this  plan  does  not 
produce  a  continuous  series  of  con- 
stitutional amendments  or  any  un- 
wonted degree  of  instability  in  the 
fundamental  law.  It  will  doubtless 
be  news  to  many  of  your  readers  that 
the  first  Constitutions  formulated  af- 
ter the  Revolutionary  war  (those  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire) 
provided  for  an  amending  process  on 
the  principle  of  a  majority  of  those 
voting  on  the  question.  This  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  most  of  the  orig- 
inal thirteen  states. 

A  Peculiar  Feature 

Fourth,  I  want  to  answer  your  chal- 
lenge of  our  statement  that  the  Min- 
nesota legislators  of  1897  were  re- 
sponsible for  injecting  into  the  Con- 
stitution this  rule  of  a  majority  of  all 
the  votes  cast.  And  in  answering 
you,  I  shall  invite  your  attention  to  a 
peculiar  and  generally  forgotten  feat- 
ure of  the  act  of  1897  which  submit- 
ted that  amendment  to  the  voters. 

Certainly,  you  are  quite  right  in  the 
assumption  that  the  voters  who  rati- 
fied the  amendment  in  1898  were 
finally  responsible  for  its  adoption. 
This  fact  was  so  evident  and  beyond 
dispute  that  it  was  taken  for  granted 
in  our  editorial.  But  the  fact  of  the 
voters'  responsibility  in  no  wise 
weakens  our  statement  that  the  re- 
sult was  accomplished  through  the 
majority  in  that  legislature  which 
voted  to  submit  the  amendment. 


Very  few  of  even  the  leading  men 
as  far  back  as  1898  had  realized  the 
importance  of  this  technical  point. 
Even  now,  after  the  matter  has  been 
fully  discussed  in  connection  with 
constitutional  amendments  in  many 
states  since  1898,  the  mass  of  the 
voters  of  any  state  might  be  misled 
by  the  plausible  sound  of  the  phrase, 
"a  majority  of  all  votes  cast."  Many 
would  not  realize  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  the  word  "thereon,"  nor 
of  the  words,  "on  the  proposition," 
until  it  was  shown  to  them  that  with- 
out such  limitation,  all  who  vote  at 
the  same  election  for  candidates  but 
who  fail  to  vote  on  a  given  proposi- 
tion would  be  counted  as  against  that 
proposition,  which  is  clearly  unfair. 

That  the  intention  of  the  men  who 
forced  the  submission  act  through  the 
legislature  was  to  mislead,  is  reveal- 
ed by  the  remark  of  the  sponsor  for 
the  measure,  W.  W.  Dunn,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house,  who  was  at  that 
time  attorney  for  the  Hamm  Brewing 
company  of  St.  Paul.  On  the  floor 
of  the  house  Mr.  Stockwell  of  Minne- 
apolis put  this  question  to  Mr.  Dunn: 

"Do  the  forces  that  are  behind  this 
amendment  intend  to  put  up  the  bars 
so  high  that  no  further  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  will  be  possible 
on  any  subject,  in  order  to  head  off 
the  possibility  of  a  passage  of  a  pro- 
hibition amendment  at  some  time  in 
the  distant  future?" 

Mr.  Dunn  answered:  "The  gentle- 
man from  Hennepin  is  correctly  in- 
formed." 

But  how  was  the  will  of  the  voters 
on  this  momentous  change  in  the 
method  of  amendment  measured  at 
the  election  in  1898?  and  what,  in 
fact,  was  the  voting  strength  of  that 
will?  In  your  editorial  you  say  that 
"the  people  in  November,  1898,  rati- 
fied that  amendment  by  a  vote  of 
69,760  to  32,881 — better  than  two  to 
one."  Very  well;  but  if  you  will  re- 
fer to  the  official  returns  of  that 
election  you  will  find  that  the  total 
vote  cast  for  governor  was  252,230. 
It  thus  appears  that  this  plan  to 
make  all  future  amendments  obtain? 
a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  was  itself 
ratified  by  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  votes  cast  at  that  election! 
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Another  Curious  Fact 

It  is  also  a  curious  fact  of  record 
that  the  act  of  1897  to  submit  the 
new  plan  to  the  voters  contained  an 
express  requirement  that  it  should  be 
adopted  only  in  the  event  that  "a 
majority  of  the  voters  present  and 
voting  at  said  election  UPON  SAID 
AMENDMENT  have  voted  in  favor 
of  the  same,"  etc.  The  capitals  are 
mine. 

The  sponsors,  not  content  with  the 
then  existing  practice  of  deciding 
questions  by  a  majority  voting  there- 
on, must  needs  expressly  emphasize 
it  in  submitting  their  measure,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  do  away 
with  that  rule. 

However,  do  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  I  would  avoid  your  direct  ques- 
tion: "Were  the  people,  when  they 
ratified  that  amendment,  'corrupt'  or 
'ignorant'?"  I  answer,  certainly  the 
67,760  voters  who  voted  for  that 
proposition  in  1898  were  either  ig- 
norantly  misled  as  to  the  significance 
of  the  change  therein  proposed  or 
they  were  improperly  interested  in 
the  liquor  ring  or  its  political  allies 
which  put  the  act  through  the  legis- 
lature. It  was  a  question  that  never 
should  have  been  put  up  to  the  voters 
of  Minnesota  and  one  which  the 
voters  of  any  state  might  fail  to 
grasp  the  full  significance  of.  Ap- 
parently, it  has  required  this  costly 
experience  to  teach  the  people  of 
Minnesota  the  danger  of  the  change 
in  their  amending  process  thus  made. 
You  who  believe  in  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  know  as  well  as  I  that 
the  people  in  exercising  their  sov- 
ereign power  to  make  or  unmake  law 
are  not  guaranteed  against  the  mak- 
ing of  mistakes.  But  who  would  dare 
assert  that  legislatures  never  make 
mistakes?  However,  when  the  voters 
err  they  benefit  from  that  experience. 

Finally,  the  hopeful  thing  about  the 
Minnesota  situation  is  that  the  people 
of  that  state  are  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  1898, 
and  I  believe  the  time  is  not  now  far 
distant  when  the  barrier  of  silent 
ignorance  and  indifference  thus  set 
up  will  be  overleaped  by  a  supreme 
effort  of  the  people.  You  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  senate  of 
1915   favored   continuing   the   present 


difficult  method  of  amending  the  con- 
stitution, but  is  it  not  true  that  the 
house  of  representatives  last  winter 
took  the  opposite  side  of  that  ques- 
tion? The  lower  house  is  generally 
assumed  to  be  nearer  to  the  people 
and  more  representative  of  their 
wishes.    Very    sincerely    yours, 

Edwin  S.  Potter 

Associate    Editor    of    Equity. 
Philadelphia,    Nov.    1. 

An  editorial  in  rebuttal  was  pub- 
lished in  the  same  issue  of  The 
Herald,  as  follows: 

"The  Will  of  the  People" 

The  Herald  has  been  glad  to  give 
space  rather  larger  than  the  usual 
allowance  to  a  communication  by 
Edwin  S.  Potter,  associate  editor  of 
Equity,  replying  to  a  recent  editorial 
in  these  columns  opposing  too  easy 
methods  of  amending  Constitutions. 
The  subject  is  important  and  deserves 
discussion,  to  which  Mr.  Potter's 
earnest,  sincere  and  mistaken  letter 
will  contribute. 

Equity  and  The  Herald  agree  in 
believing  in  the  "rule  of  the  people." 
We  differ  on  what  constitutes  rule  of 
the  people.  Under  Equity's  con- 
struction, if  a  proposed  constitution- 
al amendment  should  be  submitted  to 
the  people  at  an  election  attended  by 
three  hundred  thousand  citizens,  and 
if  one  hundred  thousand  of  these  cit- 
izens voted  on  the  amendment,  and  if 
one  more  than  half  this  hundred 
thousand  voted  "yes,"  the  amend- 
ment would  be  adopted  by  the  votes 
of  one-sixth  of  those  participating  in 
the  election,  and  that  would  be  "rule 
of  the  people."  It  would  be  rule  "of" 
the  people,  perhaps,  but  not  rule  "by" 
the  people.  It  would  be  rule  by  a 
minority.  That's  where  Equity  and 
The  Herald  split,  with  no  prospect 
of  early  agreement. 

Mr.  Potter  objects  to  a  require- 
ment that  three-sevenths  of  those 
voting  at  an  election  must  vote 
affirmatively  to  carry  a  constitutional 
amendment,  which  is  the  requirement 
in  the  initiative  and  referendum 
amendment  to  be  voted  on  next  fall. 
We  believe  that  a  proposition  that 
can't  get  behind  it  three-sevenths  of 
those    voting    at   a     general     election 
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cannot  have  impressed  itself  upon  a 
very  wide  circle  as  a  desirable  thing. 

Short  cuts  to  reform,  like  short 
cuts  to  temperance  and  good  behavior 
— short  cuts  that  seek  to  evade  the 
logical  route  of  argument  and  con- 
viction— are  dangerous.  They  smack 
too  much  of  the  notion  of  govern- 
ment by  a  better  fitted  few,  which  is 
the  antithesis  of  democracy.  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  perfection  in  gov- 
ernment, any  more  than  there  is  to 
learning  or  sound  morals. 

By  "voice  of  the  people"  we  do 
most  emphatically  mean  a  majority 
of  all  the  people.  The  so-called  ig- 
norant and  indifferent  include  the 
unconvinced.  We  cannot  brush  them 
aside  without  running  the  risk  of 
minority  government.  They  vex  the 
impatient  reformer,  but  he  should 
possess  his  soul  in  patience  and  seek 
to  overcome  them  by  reason.  Not 
without  the  support  of  a  majority 
of  all  the  people  should  far-reaching 
and  fundamental  changes  be  made, 
for  only  when  they  are  so  made  are 
they  likely  to  be  effective  and  perm- 
anent. 

It  is  conceded  that  "vested  inter- 
ests "are  in  favor  of  preventing  too 
easy  changes  in  fundamental  law. 
Will  it  be  admitted  as  freely  that 
not  all  vested  interests  are  sinister, 
and  that  we  should  be  as  eager  to 
conserve  the  vital  as  to  destroy  the 
evil   interest  ? 

"The  lower  house,"  says  Mr.  Pot- 
ter, "is  generally  assumed  to  be  near- 
er to  the  people  and  more  represent- 
ative of  their  wishes,"  alluding  to  the 
respective  attitudes  of  the  last  sen- 
ate and  house.  Perhaps  it  is  so  as- 
sumed, out  of  a  more  or  less  well 
grounded  superstition  running  back 
to  lords  and  commons.  But  we  are 
not  compelled  blindly  to  accept  that 
assumption  as  a  fact.  The  senate 
and  house  are  chosen  at  the  same 
election,  by  the  same  process  and  out 
of  the  same  material.  The  present 
Minnesota  senate  is  a  vastly  abler 
body  than  the  house,  and  as  (con- 
structively)  progressive. 

There  is  as  much  danger  in  im- 
petuous and  unrestrained  radicalism 
as  in  hard-shelled  toryism.  Let's  not 
encourage  either.  Let's  recognize 
both   perils,   and     avoid    both.     Let's 


keep  a  little  more  respect  for  the 
Constitution  than  for  the  statute. 
Let's  foster  the  rule  of  the  people 
but  let's  not  confuse  it  with  the  rule 
of  earnest  but  hasty  minorities;  for 
the  minority  too  eager  for  change  is 
as  unsafe  a  guide  as  the  minority 
too  reluctant  to  change. 

A  Closing  Word 

In  closing  we  would  like  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  of 
the  Editor  of  The  Herald  in  devoting 
so  much  space  as  he  has  to  this  con- 
troversy. We  quite  agree  with  him 
that  the  subject  is  important  and 
does  deserve  discussion,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  the  more  the  people 
of  Minnesota  discuss  it,  the  more  they 
will  come  to  see  the  error  of  their 
way  in  this  matter. 

The  Herald  is  right  in  saying  that 
we  differ  with  it  on  what  constitutes 
the  rule  of  the  people.  We  reiterate 
that  the  only  way  of  knowing  what 
the  people  want  to  have  done,  when 
a  particular  question  is  submitted  to 
the  voters,  is  to  ascertain  whether  a 
majority  of  them  have  expressed 
their  opinion  for  it  or  against  it. 
Anyone  may  be  at  liberty  to  formu- 
late a  guess  or  a  belief  about  the 
opinions  of  those  who  do  not  vote 
upon  the  question,  but  no  one  can 
know  what  their  opinions  are,  and 
certainly  no  responsible  government 
would  be  justified  for  a  moment  in 
determining  its  course  of  action  by 
any  such  process  of  guessing  or  be- 
lieving. It  must  proceed  on  what  is 
positively  known  about  the  will  of  the 
people. 

Now  as  for  the  particular  example 
cited  by  The  Herald,  when  at  an  elec- 
tion attended  by  300,000  voters,  one- 
third  of  whom  took  the  trouble  to 
vote  on  a  given  question  and  one 
more  than  one-half  of  those  one-third 
having  voted  "yes,"  the  proposition 
was  carried,  namely,  by  one-sixth  of 
the  voters  at  that  election.     The  first 
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presumption  concerning  this  case  is 
that  the  subject  under  consideration 
is  one  which  those  not  voting  on  it 
regard  as  of  such  a  character  that 
they  do  not  greatly  care  Row  it  is 
decided,  and  are  willing  to  leave  it  to 
those  who  do  care  or  who  know  more 
about  the  question.  Just  such  a  situ- 
ation as  this  occurs  almost  every  day 
in  the  session  of  any  legislative  body. 
In  Congress  at  every  session  literally 
hundreds  of  questions  of  very  great 
importance  are  thus  decided  by  an 
insignificant  vote  simply  because 
that  question  is  not  one  about  which 
party  lines  have  been  drawn  or  op- 
posing opinions  have  been  crystalliz- 
ed. But  the  legal  and  binding  force 
of  such  decisions  is  never  questioned. 
Such  decisions  represent  the  known 
will  of  a  given  body  of  legislators, 
and  the  decision  in  the  example  cited 
by  The  Herald  would  represent  the 
known  will  of  the  voters  at  the  given 
election.  It  may  be  argued,  theoret- 
ically, that  it  would  be  better  if  all 
voters  should  express  their  opinions 
on  every  question  submitted,  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  in  those  states  which 
have  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
a  steadily  increasing  percentage  of 
the  voters  do  participate  in  the  vot- 
ing on  measures  submitted.  In  such 
cases  as  the  one  referred  to  by  The 
Herald  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
will  of  the  people  is  made  known  by 
a  minority  of  the  voters.  The  silence 
of  the  other  five-sixths,  under  any 
just  system  of  government,  must  be 
estimated  as  consent  and  not  as  dis- 
sent. Otherwise  the  proposition  stat- 
ed at  the  outset,  namely,  that  the 
course  of  government  in  Minnesota 
is  determined  by  the  ignorance  and 
indifference  of  the  electorate,  must 
stand.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  under 
this  rule  (which  The  Herald  does  not 
deny  was  adopted  in  1897  at  the  be- 


hest of  the  liquor  interests)  a  small 
minority  of  conservative  reactionary 
voters  are  given  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing added  to  their  strength  all  of  the 
voters  at  any  election  who,  through 
ignorance  or  indifference,  have  failed 
to  vote  on  a  progressive  measure. 
This  is  literally  the  situation  which 
Minnesota  has  to  confront.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  intelligence  of  that 
great  state  "will  not  much  longer 
tolerate  it. 


States    Which    Bar    Progress 

In  13  states  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, submitted  to  the  voters,  is  de- 
cided not  by  a  majority  voting  on 
that  proposition  but  by  a  majority  of 
those  voting  on  the  entirely  different 
question  as  to  who  shall  be  elected 
to  some  public  office.  Can  you  be- 
lieve it?  It  seems  incredible,  but  it 
is  true.  The  states  that  still  retain 
this  absurd  barrier  to  progress  are 
the  following: 

Arkansasf  Nebraskaf 

Alabama*  North  Carolina 

[daho  Oklahoma* 

Illinois  Tennessee 

Indiana*  Texas 

Minnesota  Wyoming 
Mississippi 

fExcept  on  amendments  by  popular 
initiative. 

♦Special    election    permitted. 

In  19  states  the  proposition  to  hold 
a  constitutional  convention,  submitted 
to  the  voters,  is  decided  not  by  a  ma- 
jority thereon,  but  by  a  majority  on 
the  entirely  different  question  as  to 
who  shall  be  elected  to  some  public 
office.  These  states  count  all  who 
vote  for  candidates  but  who  fail  to 
vote  on  the  convention  proposal  as 
though  they  had  voted  against  it. 
This  also  seems  beyond  belief,  but  it 
is  true.  This  plan,  of  course,  closes 
the  door  to  all  vital  progress.  The 
states  in  which  this  method  of  call- 
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ing  conventions  still  persists  are  the 
following: 

Alabama  Mississippi 

Idaho  Nevada 

Illinois  North   Carolina 

Indiana  South  Carolina 

Kansas  South  Dakota 

Louisiana  Tennessee 

Maryland  Utah 

Michigan  Washington 

Nebraska  Wyoming 

Minnesota 

For  particulars  concerning  the  ex- 
perience of  these  states  and  of  all 
the  states  as  to  the  vote  required  to 
amend  their  fundamental  law,  or  to 
authorize  conventions  to  revise  their 
constitutions,  see  the  October,  1915, 
Equity,  beginning  on  page  224. 


Claims    of   International    Law   in 
War    Time 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  world  war, 
the  like  of  which  has  never  occurred 
before.  Yet  our  national  administra- 
tion seems  to  think  that  our  foreign 
relations  should  continue  much  as  in 
normal  times,  seemingly  regardless 
of  the  unprecedented  disturbance  of 
all  international  relations.  Our  gov- 
ernment upholds  our  people  in  travel- 
ing on  all  seas  in  ships  of  any  nation- 
ality, belligerent  or  neutral,  and  re- 
gardless as  to  whether  or  not  they 
are  carrying  ammunition  or  other 
war  material. 

,And  our  government  is  contending 
that  it  is  our  right  to  trade  with  Ger- 
many, either  directly  or  through  neu- 
tral ports,  much  as  in  normal  times, 
particularly  in  food  products  which 
would  certainly  go  to  the  army,  or 
replace  for  the  civil  population  other 
food  sent  to  the  army,  and  in  cotton 
and  copper,  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ammunition,  and  rubber, 
oil,   etc.,   important  war   materials. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of 
this  magazine  that   these   claims   of 


our  government  are  unreasonable  and 
unwise;  and  that  we  are  unnecessar- 
ily and  unwisely  sowing  the  seed  of 
hatred  abroad,  which  may  grow  into 
serious  international  disturbances. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  a 
recent  book*  by  a  high  authority  on 
international  relations  in  normal 
times, — Edwin  J.  Clapp,  professor  of 
Economics,  New  York  University. 

Professor  Clapp  admits  that  inter- 
national "law,"  so  called,  is  not  law 
at  all.  "  *  *  *  behind  it  there 
is  nothing  but  international  morality, 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world."  We 
know  that  public  opinion  and  stand- 
ards of  morality  are  greatly  modified, 
even  reversed,  by  war,  particularly 
in  the  war-torn  countries.  Yet  Pro- 
fessor Clapp  clings  to  the  old  ideas 
current  before  this  war  began,  and 
contends,  in  effect,  as  our  govern- 
ment does,  that  the  exigencies  of  this 
war  should  not  modify  the  views  and 
practises  current  before  the  war  be- 
gan. 

For  a  forceful  presentation  of  these 
ante-bellum  ideas  and  practises  and 
an  effort  to  apply  them  to  interna- 
tional commercial  relations  during 
this  war,  the  book  is  to  be  commend- 
ed. But  the  writer  of  these  lines 
cannot  agree  with  the  author,  believ- 
ing that,  unavoidably,  such  a  world 
disturbance  deeply  disturbs  all  inter- 
national relations;  and  that  author- 
ities should  recognize  this  self  evi- 
dent fact,  and  that  our  government 
should  endeavor  to  adjust  its  foreign 
relations  to  these  unusual  conditions 
instead  of  contending  so  strenuously 
for  practises  current  before  the  war 
began. 


'Economic      Aspects      of      the      War.*' 

Yale  University  Press.  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  340  pages;  price,  $1.50  net, 
post  paid. 
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Continuing-  the  Direct  Legislation  Record,  which  was  the  first  publication  de- 
voted to  the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  It  was  started  in  New  Jersey,  in  1893, 
by  J.  W.  Sullivan,  as  the  organ  for  the  National  Direct  Legislation  League  and 
various  State  Leagues.  It  was  continued  from  1894  to  1904  by  Mr.  Eltweed 
Pomeroy    and   revived    and    included    in   Equity  Series  in  1906. 

Also  continuing  the  Referendum  News,  formerly  published  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Shibley,   and  consolidated  with  Equity  Series  early  in  1907. 


REFERENDUM    ON    INTER- 
NATIONALISM 


text   of   this    Chamber    of   Commerce 
ballot  in  full,  as  follows: 


The  National  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Submits  Six  Propositions  to  As- 
certain the  Views  of  American 
Business   Men. 


BALLOT 

(To   be   detached) 

CHAMBER     OF     COMMERCE 

of     the 

UNITED    STATES    OF   AMERICA 


"Referendum  No.  11  on  the  Report   of  RIGGS    BUILDING 

the  Special  Committee   on  Economic  Re-  Washington,   D.   C,  Nov.   15,   1915. 

suits  of  the  War  and  American  Business."  To  the  Secretary: 

Such    is    the    official    designation    of  Tour    organization,    as    a    member    of 

the    latest    effort    to    formulate    and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Uni- 

measure  the  opinion  of  the  American  ted  state£f  of  America,  is  requested  to 

business  public  regarding  methods  of  refst*r    **    vote    »P°n    th<; .  Questions 

.              j-        i          .                   ,  submitted    herewith      on      this      ballot, 

international  action,  on  the  initiation  which   is   to  be   detached  and  sent  by 

of   the   Amercan   government  looking  registered    mail    at    the    earliest    date 

toward     the     prevention     of     war     in  practicable    to    the    General    Secretary 

future.  at    the    National    Headquarters,    Riggs 

.                  .  ,                                   ,,  Building,    Washington,    D.    C. 

_   A  committee  to  analyze  the  issues  This   referendum    is    taken    for    the 

involved    in    the    present    world    war1  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  Board 

was    created    by      authority      of     the  of    Directors    in    its    action    upon    the 

Board    of    Directors    of    the    Chamber  Questions   presented. 

»    n                        j.    ,,        TT    .,     ,     «.■£  By   order   of  the  Board   of   Directors. 

of    Commerce    of    the    United    States  elliot    h.    jordum, 

and    this    committee's    report    is    the  General  Secretary, 

basis    Of   the    six    subjects    Sent    OUt    to  This    Ballot    will    be    counted    only   If 

the   local   member    bodies   for   them   to  received       at       National     Headquarters, 

VOte  on,  yes  Or  no,  as  follows:     1,  pro-  Rte&s   Building:,    Washington.   D.   C,   on 

tection    upon    the    high    seas;    2,   inter-  °r  before  December  30,  1915.      (See  By- 

.                       n     &            .     '       '  Laws,    Article    X,    on    inside    of   cover.) 

national   court;    3,   council    of   concil-  m5 

iation;    4,    economic    pressure    on    re-  To  the  General'  Secretary' " 

calcitrant    nation;    5,    concerted    mili-  of   the   Chamber   of  Commerce 

tary  forces;  6,  frequent  international  of  tne  United  states  of  America, 

conferences  for  amendment  of  inter-  Ri°gs  Buildin-  Washington,  D.  C. 

national   law.  Sir: 

The     • 

As  the  action  of  this  great  organ- 
ization in  thus  utilizing  the  Referen-  (Name   of  Organization) 
dum  principle  on  this  and  other  mat-  is  a  member  in  good  standing  in  the 
ters   of  national     importance     is     of  Chamber   of   Commerce   of  the   United 
...                      ii  i    i.              .  States   of  America,   and  having  a  total 

great  interest  to  all  believers  m  pop-      membership    of is    en- 

ular  government,  we  present  here  the      titled   to votes.  It  desires  these 
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votes  to  be  recorded  as  noted  below: 
I  The  Committee  recommends  action 
to  secure  conferences  anions  neu- 
tral countries,  on  the  initiative  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  defining  and  enunciating:  rules 
which  will  at  all  times  give  due 
protection  to  life  and  property  up- 
on the   high  seas. 


II 


In  favor. 


Opposed. 


The  Committee  recommends  that 
for  the  decision  of  questions  which 
arise  between  nations  and  which 
can  be  resolved  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  established  rules  or  upon 
a  determination  of  facts  the  Uni- 
ted States  should  take  the  initia- 
tive in  joining;  with  other  nations 
in  establishing;  an  International 
Court. 


to  an  International  Court  or  a 
Council  of  Conciliation,  and  await- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Court  or 
the  recommendation  of  the  Coun- 
cil, as  circumstances  make  the 
more   appropriate. 


In  favor. 


Opposed. 


V  The  Committee  recommends  that 
the  United  States  take  the  initia- 
tive in  joining;  with  other  nations 
in  agreeing  to  use  concerted  mili- 
tary force  in  the  event  that  con- 
certed economic  pressure  exercis- 
ed by  the  signatory  nations  is  not 
sufficient  to  compel  nations  which 
have  proceeded  to  war  to  desist 
from  military  operations  and  sub- 
mit the  questions  at  issue  to  an 
International  Court  or  a  Council 
of  Conciliation,  as  circumstances 
make   the   more   appropriate. 


In  favor. 


Opposed. 


In  favor. 


Opposed. 


Ill  The  Committee  recommends  that 
for  consideration  of  questions 
which  arise  between  nations  and 
which  do  not  depend  upon  estab- 
lished rules  or  upon  facts  which 
can  be  determined  by  an  Inter- 
national Court  the  United  States 
should  take  the  initiative  in  join- 
ing with  other  nations  in  estab- 
lishing   a    Council    of    Conciliation. 


In  favor. 


Opposed. 


IV  The  Committee  recommends  that 
the  United  States  should  take  the 
Initiative  in  joining  with  other  na- 
tions in  agreeing  to  bring  con- 
certed economic  pressure  to  bear 
upon  any  nation  or  nations  which 
resort  to  military  measures  with- 
out    submitting      their      differences 


TI  The  Committee  recommends  that 
the  United  States  should  take  the 
initiative  in  establishing  the  prin- 
ciple of  frequent  international 
conferences  at  expressly  stated 
intervals  for  the  progressive 
amendment     of    international     law. 


In  favor. 


Opposed. 


Attest: 


Signature   of  President  or   Secretary. 

Along  with  the  ballot  was  sent  a 
pamphlet  containing  arguments  pro 
and  con.  The  rules  governing  the 
count  of  the  votes  and  the  method  of 
determining  the  decision  were  ex- 
plained  in    October   Equity      (pag^s 
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243-244),  the  principle  at  every  stage 
being  by  a  majority  of  those  voting 
on  a  given  question,  not  by  a  major- 
ity of  all  the  members. 

Another  subject  now  being  voted  on 
is  the  proposed  extension  of  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce,  and  the  appointment 
of  trade  commissions  and  commercial 
attaches  to  our  foreign  legations  to 
assist  in  developing  our  foreign 
trade. 


A  JUDICIAL  CRITIC  OF  THE 
L,  R.  &  R. 


An  Unfair  Referendum 

A  good  illustration  of  the  worst  pos- 
sible way  to  state  a  proposition  for  a 
referendum  vote  is  contained  in  the 
questions  submitted  to  a  list  of  Pres- 
byterian clergymen  by  the  Continent 
Magazine,  as  reported  in  a  press  dis- 
patch from  Chicago  on  Dec.  5.  The 
subject  was  that  of  military  pre- 
paredness and  the  questions  were  so 
worded  as  to  lead  the  person  ques- 
tioned to  give  the  answer  desired  by 
the  inquirer.  The  questions  were  as 
follows: 

Are  you  in  favor  of  complete  dis- 
armament by   the  United   States? 

Are  you  in  favor  of  an  army  and 
navy  sufficient  in  numbers  and  effi- 
ciency to  withstand  ordinary  attack 
while  new  forces  are  being  organized? 

Do  you  believe  that  teaching  them 
to  march  and  drill,  with  the  physical 
training-  calculated  to  give  them  a 
good  "set  up"  and  endurance  for  camp 
life,  would  tend  to  create  in  American 
boys  an  appetite  for  war? 

Assuming  that  all  war  is  wrong  and 
unnecessary,  do  you  believe  it  should 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
ignore  the  possibility  of  attack  by 
some  nation  which  does  not  accept 
that  belief,  that  is  unpersuaded  by  our 
altruistic  attitude,  and  which  is  un- 
disturbed by  what  other  nations  may 
think    of    its    action? 

With  questions  put  in  this  way  it  is 
not  so  surprising  that  a  majority  of 
those  voting  took  the  side  of  militar- 
ism. 


Former  Chief  Justice  Musser,  of  Colo- 
rado, Writes  His  Impressions  and 
Comments  thereon  are  made  by 
John  H.  Gabriel  of  Denver  and  by 
the  Editor  of  Equity. 

When  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum was  proposed  in  Colorado,  all 
political  parties  declared  for  it  in 
their  platforms  and  it  was  adopted  by 
a  large  majority.  The  friends  of  the 
measure  strenuously  insisted  that  the 
legislature  should  submit  the  Oregon 
plan  without  change.  This  was  done. 
I  looked  askance  upon  this  method. 
I  favor  the  principle  of  the  thing,  but 
I  thought  then,  and  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience I  am  convinced,  that  the 
method  used  here  and  elsewhere  is 
crude,  cumbersome  and  calculated  to 
produce  unwholesome  effects. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  point 
out  all  the  defects  that  appear  to  me. 
I  will  mention  one  that  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  worst,  and  that  is  the  meth- 
od of  initiation.  The  law  or  constitu- 
tional amendment  submitted  is  fre- 
quently suggested  by  and  drafted  for 
persons  who  have  some  special  in- 
terest to  subserve.  It  is  adroitly 
worded  to  conceal  some  iniquity  so  as 
to  deceive  the  ordinary  person,  and 
under  cover  of  some  popular  designa- 
tion is  submitted  to  the  people.  Or, 
it  is  prepared  by  some  well  meaning 
theorists,  who  with  one  idea  in  mind, 
draft  the  measure,  and  use  language 
that  is  cumbersome,  involved  and  con- 
tradictory until,  unwittingly,  it  con- 
tains pitfalls  that  render  it  absolutely 
pernicious.  Most  frequently  the  meas- 
ures were  conceived  and  drafted  by 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  ele- 
ments I  have  mentioned,  and  without 
reference  to  any   system   of   laws   or- 
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with  little  thought  as  to  how  much  of 
the  main  body  of  the  law  may  be 
affected  by  the  skilled  or  careless  use 
of  words.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
eventual  result  will  be  a  conglomer- 
ation and  mass  of  laws  without  sys- 
tem or  coherency,  full  of  uncertain- 
ties and  contradictions. 

How  can  it  be  otherwise  with  nu- 
merous and  wholly  independent  and 
disconnected  factors  at  work  in  the 
proposing,  and  drafting  of  laws?  Our 
people  are  as  intelligent  as  any  that 
can  be  found  in  the  country.  The 
average  person  however  who  votes  on 
these  measures,  no  matter  how  intel- 
ligent he  may  be,  has  not  the  time 
to  look  into  the  intricacies  of  some 
long  and  involved  measure  upon 
which  he  is  called  to  vote,  nor  is  he 
skilled  in  the  use  of  language,  nor  is 
he  familiar  with  the  body  of  the  law, 
so  that  he  may  know  how  much  of  it 
is  being  displaced  by  the  proposed 
measure,  nor  can  he  have  any  idea  of 
the  coherency  with  which  the  new 
measure  may  fit  into  the  system  of 
laws  by  which  he  is  governed. 

If  one  measure  can  thus  perplex 
him,  his  difficulties  and  weaknesses  as 
a  law  maker  are  multiplied  when 
from  a  dozen  to  thirty  measures  are 
submitted  to  him  at  the  same  time. 
You  may  say  that  inconsistencies, 
contradictions,  uncertainties  and  in- 
coherencies  are  produced  by  legisla- 
tures. True,  but  any  new  system  de- 
signed to  correct  the  evils  of  an  old 
one  should  not  multiply  the  evils  it 
was  designed  to  correct. 

I  can  mention  quite  a  number  of 
laws  that  have  been  proposed  and 
voted  upon  here,  some  of  which  were 
adopted  and  some  defeated,  which 
would  illustrate  what  I  have  said. 
This  must  be  true  in  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and  other  states  where  the 
same  method  is  used,  for  our  people 


are  as  intelligent  and  capable  law* 
makers  as  those  of  any  other  state. 
I  will  mention  what  appears  to  me 
the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most 
dangerous  one.  In  November  1912 
there  was  submitted  and  adopted  by 
the  initiative  and  referendum  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  popu- 
larly called  the  "Recall  of  Judicial 
Decisions."  It  provides  'that  when 
any  state  law  or  city  charter,  or 
amendment  thereto,  is  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  be  violative  of  the 
State  or  Federal  constitution,  the  de- 
cision may  be  referred  to  the  people 
for  approval  or  disapproval  in  the 
manner  therein  provided.  If  the  de- 
cision concerns  a  state  law,  it  may 
be  referred  to  the  people  of  the  en- 
tire state,  if  a  city  charter  or  amend- 
ment, to  the  people  of  the  particular 
city  whose  charter  is  affected.  Aside 
from  the  general  principle  of  the  re- 
call of  judicial  decisions,  which  I  re- 
gard as  indefensible,  this  amendment 
provides  that  the  people  of  a  city 
may  say  what  is  or  is  not  in  conform- 
ity with  not  only  the  constitution  of 
the  state,  but  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  So  what  may  be  un- 
constitutional in  one  city  may  be  con- 
stitutional in  another.  What  hodge- 
podge patchwork,  contradictions  and 
governmental  enormities  may  arise 
from  such  a  thing.  The  bare  state- 
ment of  the  amendment  is  enough  to 
condemn  it.  Besides  the  language  in 
which  the  amendment  is  framed  is 
confusing  and  involved.  No  such  an 
enormity  would  ever  have  slipped  by 
any  unskilled  legislature,  much  less  a 
body  of  men  skilled  in  the  drafting  of 
laws.  No  committee  of  men  called 
upon  to  draft  a  measure  for  the  recall 
of  decisions,  and  charged  with  that 
duty  in  a  state  would  ever  have  in- 
cluded in  it  a  proposition  that  the 
people  of  a  state  could  nullify  the 
constitution    of    the     United    States, 
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much  less  that  the  people  <af  one  city 
in  a  state  could  nullify  the  State  or 
Federal  constitution. 

In  my  judgment  the  method  of 
drafting  laws  must  be  changed  or  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  will  be 
killed  by  the  absurdities  produced  by 
it.  The  suggestion  I  have  to  make 
here  is  that  in  some  way,  the  idea  or 
leading  purpose  of  the  law  be 
initiated  and  that  this  be  referred  to 
a  committee  of  skilled  and  at  least 
apparently  disinterested  and  honest 
men  appointed  in  some  way  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing 
and  drafting  the  law  for  submission 
to   the   people. 

The  method  of  recall  from  office 
generally  used  is  altogether  wrong. 
A  petition  for  recall  is  circulated  and 
filed.  An  election  is  then  called.  At 
this  election  the  officer  to  be  recalled 
is  a  candidate  and  any  one  else  who 
desires  may  become  a  candidate.  It 
is  simply  an  ordinary  election.  The 
politics  and  friendships  of  the  various 
candidates  and  all  the  other  elements 
of  an  ordinary  election  enter  into  it. 
The  principle  of  recall  is  drowned  in 
the  usual  election  clamor.  It  is  not 
fair  to  the  man  to  be  recalled  nor  to 
the  people.  The  proper  way  would  be 
to  vote  on  the  one  question  ''Shall  the 
officer  be  recalled,"  yes  or  no.  If  he 
is  recalled  then  let  the  appointing 
power  fill  the  vacancy  thus  occasion- 
ed until  the  next  election.  This  would 
be  the  recall  pure  and  simple.  The  is- 
sue could  be  squarely  met  and  de- 
termined. 

I  trust  that  you  will  understand 
that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  these  things.  It  is  the  present  day 
methods,  or  machinery,  that  I  do  not 
think  are  the  best.  Theories  may  be 
good  but  to  make  them  of  benefit 
conditions  must  be  observed.  The 
theory  of  referring  a  vicious  law 
passed  by  a  legislature  to  the  people 


who  will  intelligently  study  it  and 
overthrow  it  is  beautiful,  but  some- 
how it  is  not  working  out  in  practice. 
Every  good  law  that  vitally  affects 
some  private  interest  is  now  referred, 
and  thus  the  day  of  its  effectiveness 
is  put  off.  The  legislature,  if  it  de- 
sires to  pass  a  good  law,  must  nail 
it  down  with  the  emergency  clause 
and  the  so-called  "Safety  clutch"  to 
save  it  from  being  tossed  in  the  air 
by  the  very  interests  it  was  intended 
to  reach.  The  reference  of  legisla- 
tive laws  has  become  the  tool  of  the 
few  to  thwart  the  desires  of  the 
many.  This  is  the  very  opposite  of 
what  was  intended.  The  fault  of  this 
is  not  in  the  principle  of  the  referen- 
dum, but  in  the  method  by  which  it  is 
put  into  operation.  If  the  friends  of 
these  measures  will  insist  upon  meth- 
ods that  produce  bad  results,  thinking 
people  who  believe  in  the  principles 
will  be  driven  into  the  ranks  of  the 
opponents  of  the  principles,  or  else 
will  become  quiescent.  Bad  methods 
are  as  indefensible  as  bad  principles. 
Principles  should  not  be  sacrificed  for 
methods. 

G.  W.  Musser. 
Former    Chief   Justice    of   Colorado- 
Denver,    Colo.,   Nov.    2,    1915. 

Comment  by  the  Editor 
[We   cheerfully   give   space  to   the 
views   of  such  a  prominent  observer 
as  Justice  Musser,  and  beg  to  submit 
the  following  brief  comments: 

Many  states  now  have  legislative 
reference  bureaus  which  render  valu- 
able aid  in  drafting  bills  and  consti- 
tutional amendments  for  members  of 
legislatures.  We  have  advocated  the 
extension  of  this  service  to  all  who 
wish  to  initiate  a  proposed  law  or 
amendment.  We  would  favor  a  law 
that  would  require  the  submission  of 
every  proposed  law  or  amendment  to 
such  a  bureau  prior  to  the  official 
publication  of  the  same,  not  to  sub- 
vert the  intention  of  the  originators, 
but  to  insure  the  clear  expression  of 
the   purposes    of   the   originators.    It. 
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should  be  realized  that  members  of 
legislatures  need  this  service  as  much 
as  private  proposers  of  laws  and 
amendments  under  the  Initiative. 

The  people  of  a  state  certainly  can- 
not nullify  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  nor  is  that  the  inten- 
tion of  those  who  favor  the  Recall 
of  Decisions.  The  people  of  every 
state  (except  Delaware)  are  supreme 
in  determining  what  shall  and  what 
shall  not  be  in  the  state  constitution. 
It  is  not  a  flagrant  impropriety  that 
they  should  have  the  right  to  inter- 
pret their  own  instrument,  or  to  cor- 
rect a  misinterpretation  of  it. 

Many  of  the  Recall  provisions  now 
in  force  require  that  only  the  simple 

question,   shall  be  recalled?    be 

voed  on  at  a  Recall  election.  If  the 
officer  should  be  recalled,  then  the 
vacancy  is  filled  in  the  regular  way. 
We  have  long  advocated  this  method 
of  recall. 

True,  selfish  interests  sometimes 
refer  good  laws  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delaying  them,  knowing  that 
the  people  will  support  them  at  the 
polls.  But  these  interests  always 
lose  more  by  irritating  than  they 
gain  by  delaying  the  law.  When  they 
learn   this   they   will   quit  it? 

In  order  to  get  another  Colorado 
view  to  go  along  with  Justice  Mus- 
ser's  article,  we  submitted  a  proof 
of  his  article  to  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  that  state,  John  H.  Gabriel,  Esq., 
whose  views  follow: — Editor.] 

A  Colorado  Defence  of  the 
I.,  R.  &  R. 

The  article  headed  "A  Judicial 
Critic  of  the  I.,  R.  and  R."  would  ap- 
pear from  its  statements  to  be  an  im- 
partial criticism  from  a  friend  of  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 
From  the  whole  article  it  clearly  ap- 
pears that  the  author  finds  fault  with 
the  idea  rather  than  the  form.  If  it 
be  not  so,  and  he  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  principle,  he,  from  his  long 
experience  on  the  bench,  would  bet- 
ter suggest  some  way  to  improve  the 
machinery  now  furnished  for  using 
these  most  important  tools  of  democ- 
racy. 


The  friends  of  the  measure  sug- 
gested the  passage  of  "the  Oregon 
plan  without  change,"  because  it  was 
possible  to  secure  that  and  not  pos- 
sible to  get  any  other  form  through 
the  Legislature, — then  the  only  way 
to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. It  was  only  by  accident 
and  the  hardest  fighting  that  even 
this  was  secured.  Under  the  I.  and 
R.  we  would  not  be  so  hampered. 

The  results  under  the  I.  and  R.  have 
not  been  perfect.  The  Recall  of 
Judicial  Decisions  Amendment  may 
be,  and  perhaps  is,  justly  subject  to 
criticism, — even  to  the  criticism  of- 
fered. So  were  the  results  under  the 
old  system.  Never  in  this  state,  has 
a  constitutional  amendment  been 
more  severely,  continuously  or  per- 
sistently criticised  or  resisted  than 
Article  XX  of  the  Constitution, — 
sometimes  called  the  Home  Rule 
Amendment  for  Cities.  It  has  been 
scorned,  ridiculed  and  condemned  by 
so  called  friends  and  open  enemies. 
It  has  been  attacked  in  every  court 
of  this  state,  and  has  run  the  gamut 
of  the  United  States  Courts.  It  has 
been  criticised,  explained  and  inter- 
preted by  the  courts,  and  to-day, 
thirteen  long  years  after  its  adoption, 
the  charge  of  monstrosity  "hodge- 
podge patchwork,  contradictions  and 
governmental  enormities"  are  vigor- 
ously asserted  and  contended  for  even 
in  the  highest  court  of  the  state,  as 
ever  before.  Be  ye  mindful!  This 
amendment  (Article  XX)  was  pro- 
posed, considered,  vigorously  and 
most  extendedly  debated  in  and  pass- 
ed by  the  Legislature.  One  cannot 
say  more  against,  or  do  more  to 
thwart  the  "Recall  of  Judicial  De- 
cisions" or  "Recall  from  Office" 
amendments. 

The  Recall  from  Office  provisions 
may  not  be  the  best.    Let  us  profit 
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by  experience  and  improve  them. 
The  people  will  never  allow  them  to 
be  taken  away.  They  must  remain 
in  some  form.  There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning. 

The  Recall  of  Judicial  Decisions 
amendment  may  have  been  unwise. 
Many  intelligent,  conscientious,  truly 
loyal  and  liberty-loving  citizens  of 
this  state  do  not  so  believe.  If  it  is 
defective  or  goes  too  far,  let  us  bend 
our  efforts  to  correct  it  and  not  de- 
vote our  time  and  ability  to  fault 
finding  only. 

In  looking  over  the  full  list  of 
initiated  and  referred  measures,  in- 
cluding both  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  and  laws,  upon  which 
the  people  of  this  state  have  voted, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  acts  of 
the  Legislatures  of  this  state  passed 
or  submitted  to  popular  vote,  one  can- 
not but  be  impressed  with  the  gen- 
eral completeness,  good  form  and 
clear  meaning  of  the  measures  pre- 
pared and  submitted  under  the  I.  and 
R.  as  compared  with  the  work  of  the 
Legislature.  No  court  has  yet  de- 
clared one  of  them  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  while  the  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  unconstitutional 
measures  passed  by  the  legislature, 
show  more  plainly  than  words  can 
state  the  need  for  some  system  de- 
vised to  give  better  results  than  is 
the  fruit  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly. 

Four  initiated  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments have  been  adopted  in  this 
state,  "Home  Rule  for  Cities;"  "Re- 
call from  Office;"  "Recall  of  Judicial 
Decisions"  and  "Prohibition,"  and 
five  initiated  measures  have  become 
laws,  "Civil  Service;"  "Headless  Bal- 
lot;" "Eight  Hours  for  Women;" 
"Mothers'  Compensation"  and  "Bet- 
ter Roads." 

Thus   far    no     question    has     been 


raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  one 
of   them. 

So  clearly  have  they  been  drawn 
that  no  one  questions  the  intention 
of  the  framers. 

The  wisdom  of  passing  only  one  of 
them  has  ever  been  substantially 
questioned,  except  by  the  opponents 
of  the  principle  involved. 

Doubtless,  a  requirement  that  all 
initiated  measures  be  first  submitted 
to  the  Legislature  for  passage,  if 
properly  prepared  and  safe-guarded, 
even  to  the  revision  of  an  unpre- 
judiced Legislative  Bureau,  would  be 
better  than  the  present  constitutional 
provision.  Perhaps  a  Recall  from 
Office  amendment  requiring  two  elec- 
tions, the  one  on  the  question  of  the 
recall,  the  other,  the  election  of  a 
successor,  would  be  preferable  to  the 
present  provisions.  Personally,  I  am 
inclined  to  that  view.  The  present 
provision  was  designed  to  avoid  the 
added  expense.  If  wrong,  or  a  bet- 
ter plan  can  be  suggested,  let  us  cor- 
rect or  suggest  such  an  one.  If  the 
Recall  of  Judicial  Decisions  goes  too 
far,  let  us  limit  it  by  wise  methods. 
Let  us  not  be  stamped  by  the  broad 
assertions  that  the  splendid  I.,  R.  and 
R.  principles  have  by  the  methods 
adopted  produced  such  bad  results. 
The  methods  are  so  much  better  than 
the  old  ones,  that  indeed  we  may  say, 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
cause  of  better  government. 

John  B.   Gabriel 
Denver,    Colo. 

President    Direct    Legislation 

League   of   Colorado. 


Preferential  Ballot  Defined 
Preferential  Ballot:  A  ballot  upon 
which  the  voters  may  express  first 
and  second  or  more  choices  of  candi- 
dates for  a  given  office.  Designed  to 
secure  an  election  by  a  majority, 
when  possible.  Is  applicable  only  to 
the  election  to  a  slnsrle  office  in  a  sin- 
gle district;  as  to  the  governor  of  a 
state,  the  mayor  of  a  city,  or  one 
councilman    from     a    district. 
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USING  THE  I.  AND  R.  IN  CANADA 

Prohibition  the  First  Result  of  an 
Imperfect  Act  in  Alberta  and  Other 
Provinces  are  Stirring.  Letter 
from   a   Calgary   Editor. 

Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 

Oct.  25,  1915 
Editors    Equity: 

On  July  24,  1915,  the  people  of 
Alberta  by  direct  vote  of  the  people 
under  the  direct  legislation  act  voted 
the  liquor  business  out  of  the  prov- 
ince. It  was  the  first  test  of  direct 
legislation  in  the  Province  of  Al- 
berta, or  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
or  under  the  British  flag.  Plebescites 
have  been  taken  before  but  not  un- 
der the  authority  of  law,  and  the 
voice  of  the  people  as  expressed  in 
that  way  was  usually  disregarded. 
But  this  was  the  direct  voice  of  the 
people,   and   their  word  was   law. 

The  Direct  Legislation  Act  was 
placed  on  the  statute  books  less  than 
one  year  ago.  It  is  not  a  well-drawn 
act.  It  has  been  severely  criticised 
by  the  editor  of  Equity,  who  describ- 
ed it  as  little  better  than  nothing  at 
all.  It  was  regarded  as  a  poor  be- 
ginning, which  itself  might  lead  to 
a  more  workable  and  progressive  act. 
But  out  of  the  act,  poor  and  rigid  as 
it  is  now,  the  people  secured  this 
temperance  legislation  which  they 
could  not  have  got  in  any  other  way. 
The  Province  of  Ontario  has  been 
preparing  for  temperance  legislation 
for  three  generations  and  is  as  far 
from  it  as  ever,  for  the  reason  that 
any  legislation  of  this  kind  invar- 
iably gets  mixed  up  with  party  pol- 
itics with  unfortunate  results.  The 
sentiment  in  Ontario  is  stronger  for 
prohibition  than  in  Alberta,  but  On- 
tario does  not  have  direct  legislation. 

The    prohibition    campaign    was    a 


very  strenuous  one.  The  prohibition 
workers  by  cooperating  with  the 
Farmers'  Organization,  social  organ- 
izations and  the  churches,  were  able 
to  get  the  required  number  of  peti- 
tioners needed  for  a  submission  of 
the  question.  Despite  the  efforts  of 
the  liquor  men,  there  was  an  entire 
absence  of  party  politics.  We  were 
told  by  the  opponents  of  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  that  the  people 
would  not  take  the  same  interest  in 
an  election  which  was  not  founded 
on  partisanship  and  that  the  vote 
would  not  be  large,  that,  in  other 
words,  there  would  not  be  a  full  and 
complete  expression  of  the  opinion  of 
the  people.  But  more  than  97,453 
people  cast  their  ballots.  In  the  Fed- 
eral election  in  1911,  the  total  poll 
was  87,624.  The  increase  from  1911 
to  1915  was  due  entirely  to  increase 
in  population.  But  because  of  the 
serious  depression  and  war  condi- 
tions there  was  no  increase  in  immi- 
gration. A  large  number  of  voters 
were  fighting  for  their  country  on 
the  plains  of  Flanders.  The  exact 
vote  was  58,295  for,  57,509  against, 
and  1,649  rejected. 

It  was  a  decided  triumph  for  direct 
legislation.  The  vote  in  Alberta  now 
is  confined  to  men.  The  Farmers' 
Union,  which  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  carrying  the  act  when  pro- 
hibition was  carried  so  successfully, 
decided  to  start  a  campaign  for* 
women  suffrage  and  progressive 
amendments  to  the  direct  legislation 
act.  The  Alberta  Government  has 
already  announced  that  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature,  in  Febru- 
ary, it  will  introduce  legislation  plac- 
ing women  on  an  equality  in  respect 
to  the  ballot  with  men.  Doubtless 
the  union  will  proceed  with  the 
amendments  to  the  Direct  Legislation 
Act. 
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The  Manitoba  government  went  to 
the  country  in  August  with  a  plank 
favoring  direct  legislation  in  its 
platform.  It  was  returned  with  but 
five  opponents  in  a  house  of  forty- 
five.  There  the  question  of  prohibi- 
tion will  be  the  first  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people.  In  British  Columbia 
the  government  has  agreed  to  submit 
the  question  of  prohibition  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  at  an  early  date. 

The  City  of  Calgary  has  direct 
legislation.  A  campaign  is  now  un- 
der way,  through  that  machinery,  to 
extend  the  franchise  in  this  city  in 
municipal  affairs  to  include  all  men 
and  all  women.  Now  the  franchise 
is  limited  to  adult  owners  of  real  es- 
tate and  male  tenants.  This  city  is 
well  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
direct  legislation  which  it  possesses. 
A  couple  of  years  ago  the  women  of 
this  city,  after  careful  organization, 
built  up  a  public  city  market,  which 
has  effected  a  wonderful  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  living.  A  reactionary  city 
council  decided  this  year  upon  legis- 
lation which  threatened  the  existence 
of  the  market.  The  women  decided 
to  test  the  referendum  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  council  at  the  last 
moment  backed  down  and  did  not 
press  the  legislation.  Calgary  peo- 
ple know  that  it  was  direct  legisla- 
tion which  saved  their  market. 
W.  M.  Davidson, 
Editor,    The    Morning    Albertan. 
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Popular  Government 


Lowell    on   the    Conservatism    of    the 
I.  and  R.  in  Switzerland 

"The  history  of  popular  voting  in 
Switzerland  reveals  a  marked  tend- 
ency to  reject  measures  that  are  in 
any  way  radical,  and  this  is  a  very 
instructive  fact  because  it  means  that 
the  people  are  really  more  conserva- 
tive than  their  representatives." — 
President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of 
Harvard,  in  his  "Governments  and 
Parties  in  Continental  Europe,"  Vol. 
II,  Page  265. 


California. 

At  the  special  election  of  October 
26  the  voters  of  this  great  state, 
stronghold  of  the  Progressive  party, 
refused  £o  sanction  the  latest  pro- 
posal of  that  party's  leaders,  namely, 
the  acts  designed  to  extend  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-partisan  elections  to 
state  officials.  The  details  of  these 
proposals  were  explained  quite  fully 
in  the  last  Equity  (pages  248-249) 
and  need  not  be  now  repeated. 

At  the  time  this  is  written  the  fig- 
ures of  the  official  canvass  have  not 
reached  us,  but  the  unofficial  news- 
paper reports  indicate  a  vote  of 
136,000  against  the  proposed  non- 
partisan law  and  103,000  for  it.  About 
the  same  majority  was  cast  against 
the  form  of  ballot  act.  Nine  other 
measures  submitted  by  the  legisla- 
ture also  went  down  to  defeat,  includ- 
ing the  proposed  requirement  of  a 
two-thirds  majority  on  bond  issues 
submitted  under  the  I.  and  R.  amend- 
ment; to  the  constitution,  also  author- 
izing the  legislature  to  enact  mea- 
sures to  safeguard  the  I.  and  R.  from 
fraudulent  practices. 

Another  proposed  amendment  bear- 
ing on  the  Recall  was  among  these 
defeated  measures,  namely,  to  in- 
crease the  term  of  Superior  Court 
judges  from  six  to  twelve  years  and 
making  them  subject  to  recall.  The 
other  defeated  measures  had  refer- 
ence to  authority  for  a  rural  credits 
system,  the  deposit  of  public  moneys, 
condemnation  of  property  in  excess 
of  need,  exemption  of  certain  prop- 
erty from  taxation,  county  charters 
and  extension  of  terms  of  judges  fill- 
ing  vacancies. 
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Connecticut. 

A  constitutional  amendment  in- 
creasing the  mileage  allowance  for 
members  of  the  legislature  was  vot- 
ed on  by  a  majority  of  the  town 
meetings  of  Connecticut  on  Oct.  4. 
The  vote  was  19,591  for  and  11,591 
against.  Although  a  few  meetings 
will  not  vote  until  next  year  the  fav- 
orable result  of  Oct.  4  could  hardly 
be  changed  by  them. 

Kansas 

The  old  saying  is  that  it  takes  a 
thief  to  catch  a  thief.  No  reflection 
is  intended  in  the  application  of  this 
adage  to  the  report  made  by  Mr. 
R.  J.  Higgins,  city  attorney  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Kan.,  to  the  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Kansas  Municipalities  at 
Hutchinson  on  Oct.  15.  The  infer- 
ence is  that  it  takes  a  Kansan  to 
pillory   a    Kansas. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Higgins  did  in 
his  report  as  chairman  of  the  legis- 
lative committee,  showing  in  detail 
how  the  State  legislature  had  ignor- 
ed or  voted  down  every  measure 
looking  to  real  home  rule  for  cities. 
We   quote  the  following  paragraphs: 

It  is  strange  to  me  that  Kansas  has 
the  reputation  for  being  such  a  great, 
progressive  state.  I  am  a  citizen  of 
Kansas  and  I  am  quite  proud  of  my 
citizenship  in  the  state  of  Kansas; 
but  just  wherein  we  deserve  the  rep- 
utation as  a  great,  progressive  state 
is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  determine. 

All  of  the  great  political  parties  of 
Kansas  have  declared  for  the  last  two 
or  three  state  conventions  in  favor  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum.  Have 
you  the  initiative  and  referendum? 
Tou    have   not. 

The  state  of  Missouri  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  has  given  to  its 
large  cities  the  power  to  make  their 
own  charters,  the  power  to  do  those 
things  that  cities  have  a  right  to  do  by 
reason  of  their  existence  as  cities. 
Have  you  that  power?  You  have  not. 
The  state  of  Missouri,  which  is  looked 
upon   as   a   "moss-back"    state,   has   had 


the  initiative  and  referendum  for 
about  ten  years,  and  they  use  it  right 
along;  and  yet  Kansas  calls  itself  pro- 
gressive! It  is  true  that  we  have  a 
sort  of  a  makeshift  recall  in  this  state, 
which  is  no  recall  at  all. 

Now,  what  great  measures  along 
political  lines  has  Kansas  adopted 
since  it  adopted  the  prohibitory 
amendment    thirty   years   ago? 

At  the  same  meeting  an  address 
was  delivered  by  Secretary  Judson 
King  of  the  Popular  Government 
League,  but  the  text  of  which  has 
not  been  received.  It  was  a  spirited 
plea  for  self-government.  The  meet- 
ing gave  a  unanimous  vote  of  con- 
fidence to  its  energetic  and  uncom- 
promising secretary,  Homer  Talbot, 
who  is  also  the  editor  of  the  monthly 
review,  Kansas  Municipalities. 

Maryland 

Good  for  Maryland!  Our  heartiest 
congratulations  go  out  to  the  people 
of  this  old  and  prosperous  common- 
wealth upon  their  entry  into  the 
ranks  of  those  forward-looking  states 
which  have  recognized  the  right  of 
the  voters  to  control  their  own  gov- 
ernment. 

On  November  2nd  the  very  satis- 
factory referendum  amendment,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Maryland  Legislature 
to  the  voters,  was  adopted  by  the 
vote  of  33,150  to  10,022  or  more  than 
three  to  one.  In  former  issues  of 
Equity  we  have  given  the  main  feat- 
ures of  this  amendment,  but  now 
that  it  is  finally  adopted  and  a  part 
of  the  constitution  of  Maryland,  we 
desire  to  present  it  in  its  entirety. 
Following  is  the  full  text  of  the 
Maryland   referendum    amendment: 

CHAPTER  673 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  Maryland  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
Article  to  be  entitled,  "Article  XVI" 
providing  for  "The  Referendum,"  and 
to  provide  for  the  submission  of  said 
amendment  to  the  qualified  voters 
of  the   State   for  adoption   or   rejection. 
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Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  (three- 
fifths  of  all  the  Members  elected  to 
each  of  the  two  Houses'  concurring), 
That  the  following  new  and  additional 
Article,  to  be  known  as  Article  XVI, 
title,  "The  Referendum,"  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  Maryland, 
and  if  adopted  by  the  legal  and  quali- 
fied voters  thereof,  as  herein  provided, 
it  shall  stand  as  part  and  as  a  new 
and  additional  Article  of  said  Consti- 
tution, to  be  known  and  entitled  as 
aforesaid: 

*     »     * 

ARTICLE  XVI.  THE  REFERENDUM 
Section  1  (a).  The  people  reserve 
to  themselves  power  known  as  The 
Referendum,  by  petition  to  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  registered  voters  of  the 
State,  to  approve  or  reject  at  the  polls, 
any  Act,  or  part  of  any  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  if  approved  by  the 
Governor,  or,  if  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  over  the  veto  of  the  Gov- 
ernor; 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Article 
shall  be  self-executing;  provided  that 
additional  legislation  in  furtherance 
thereof  and  not  in  conflict  therewith 
may  be   enacted. 

Sec.  2.  No  law  enacted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  take  effect  until 
the  first  day  of  June  next  after  the 
session  at  which  it  may  be  passed, 
unless  it  contain  a  Section  declaring 
such  law  an  emergency  law  and  nec- 
essary for  the  immediate  preservation 
of  the  public  health  or  safety,  and 
passed  upon  a  yea  and  nay  vote  sup- 
ported by  three-fifths  of  all  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  each  of  the  two  Houses' 
of  the  General  Assembly;  provided, 
however,  that  said  period  of  suspen- 
sion may  be  extended  as  provided  in 
Section  3  (b)  hereof.  If  before  said 
first  day  of  June  there  shall  have  been 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
a  petition  to  refer  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  any  law  or  part  of  a  law  cap- 
able of  referendum,  as  in  this*  Article 
provided,  the  same  shall  be  referred  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  such  vote, 
and  shall  not  become  a  law  or  take 
effect  until  thirty  days  after  its  ap- 
proval by  a  majority  of  the  electors 
voting  thereon  at  the  next  ensuing 
election  held  throughout  the  State  for 
Members   of  the  House   of  Representa- 


tives of  the  United  States.  An  emer- 
gency law  shall  remain  in  force  not- 
withstanding such  petition,  but  shall 
stand  repealed  thirty  days  after  hav- 
ing been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  electors  voting  thereon;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  measure  creat- 
ing or  abolishing  any  office,  or  chang- 
ing the  salary,  term  or  duty  of  any 
officer,  or  granting  any  franchise  or 
special  privilege,  or  creating  any 
vested  right  or  interest,  shall  be  en- 
acted as  an  emergency  law.  No  law 
making  any  appropriation  for  main- 
taining the  State  Government,  or  for 
maintaining  or  aiding  any  public  in- 
stitution, not  exceeding  the  next  prev- 
ious appropriation  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, shall  be  subject  to  rejection  or 
repeal  under  this  section.  The  increase 
in  any  such  appropriation  for  main- 
taining or  aiding  any  public  institu- 
tion shall  only  take  effect  as  in  the 
case  of  other  laws,  and  such  increase 
or  any  part  thereof  specified  in  the 
petition,  may  be  referred  to  a  vote  of 
the   people  upon   petition. 

Sec.  3  (a).  The  referendum  petition 
against  an  Act  or  part  of  an  Act  pass- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly,  shall  be 
sufficient  if  signed  by  ten  thousand 
qualified  voters  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, of  whom  not  more  than  half 
shall  be  residents  of  Baltimore  City, 
or  of  any  one  county;  provided,  that 
any  public  local  law  for  any  one 
county  or  the  City  of  Baltimore  shall 
be  referred  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
only  to  the  people  of  said  county  or 
City  of  Baltimore,  upon  a  referendum 
petition  of  10  per  cent  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  said  county  or  City  of  Balti- 
more as  the  case  may  be,  calculated 
upon  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast 
therein  respectively  for  Governor  at 
the  last  preceding  Gubernatorial  elec- 
tion. 

(b)  If  more  than  one-half,  but  less 
than  the  full  number  of  signatures 
required  to  compete  any  referendum 
petition  against  any  law  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  be  filed  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  before  the  first  day  of 
June,  the  time  for  the  law  to  take 
effect,  and  for  filing  the  remainder  of 
sginatures  to  compete  the  petition 
shall  be  extended  to  the  thirtieth  day 
of    the    same    month    with    like    effect. 

Sec.  4.  A  petition  may  consist  of 
several    papers,    but    each    paper    shall 
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contain  the  full  text  of  the  Act  or  part 
of  Act  petitioned  upon;  and  there  shall 
be  attached  to  each  such  paper  an  affi- 
davit of  the  person  procuring  the  sig- 
natures thereon  that  of  the  said  per- 
son's own  personal  knowledge  every 
signature  thereon  is  genuine  and  bona 
fide,  and  that  the  signers  are  register- 
ed voters  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  or  coun- 
ty, as  the  case  may  be,  as  set  opposite 
their  names,  and  no  other  verification 
shall  be  required. 

Sec.  5  (a).  The  General  Assembly 
shall  provide  for  furnishing  the  voters 
of  the  State  the  text  of  all  measures 
to  be  voted  upon  by  the  people;  pro- 
vided, that  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law  the  same  shall  be  published  in 
the  manner l  prescribed  by  Article  XIV 
of  the  Constitution  for  the  publication 
of  proposed  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. 

(b)  All  laws  referred  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Article  shall  be  submit- 
ted separately  on  the  ballots  to  the 
voters  of  the  people,  but  if  containing 
more  than  two  hundred  words,  the  full 
text  shall  not  be  printed  on  the  official 
ballots,  but  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  prepare  and  submit  a  ballot 
title  of  each  such  measure  in  such 
form  as  to  present  the  purpose  of  said 
measure  concisely  and  intelligently. 
The  ballot  title  may  be  distinct  from 
the  legislative  title,  but  in  any  case 
the  legislative  title  Shall  be  sufficient. 
Upon  each  of  the  ballots,  following 
the  ballot  title  or  text,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  each  such  measure,  there 
shall  be  printed  the  words  "For  the 
referred  law"  and  "Against  the  refer- 
red law,"  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
votes  cast  for  and  against  any  such 
referred  law  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Governor  in  the  manner  prescribed 
with  respect  to  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  under  Article  XIV 
of  this  Constitution,  and  the  Governor 
shall  proclaim  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion, and,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  any  such 
measure  were  cast  in  favor  thereof, 
the  Governor  shall  by  his  proclama- 
tion declare  the  same  having  received 
a  majority  of  the  votes  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  people  of  Maryland  as 
a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  to  take 
effect  thirty  days  after  such  election, 
and     in     like    manner     and     with     like 


effect  the  Governor  shall  proclaim  the 
result  of  the  local  election  as  to  any 
Public'  Local  Law  which  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  the  voters  of  any 
county    or   the   City   of  Baltimore. 

Sec.  6.  No  law  or  Constitutional 
Amendment,  licensing,  regulating,  pro- 
hibiting, or  submitting  to  local  option, 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  malt  or 
spirituous  liquors,  shall  be  referred 
or  repealed  under  any  Act  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Article. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  That 
the  foregoing  Article  hereby  proposed 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  this  State,  at  the  next  General 
Election  for  Members  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  be  held  in  this  State, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  legal  and 
qualified  voters  thereof,  for  their 
adoption  or  rejection  in  pursuance  of 
the  directions  contained  in  Article 
XIV  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State, 
and  that  at  such  general  election  the 
vote  upon  said  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  shall  be  by  ballot, 
and  upon  each  ballot  there  shall  be 
printed  the  words  "For  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment"  and  "Against  the 
Constitutional  Amendment,"  as  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  immediately  after 
said  election  due  returns  shall  be  made 
to  the  Governor  of  the  vote  for  and 
against  said  amendment  as  directed  by 
the  said  Article  XIV  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Approved    April    16th,    1914. 

At  the  same  election  the  voters 
adopted  by  about  the  same  majority 
three   other   amendments   as  follows: 

Home  Rule  in  counties  and  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore  with  provision  for 
the  use  of  the  Initiative,  the  classi- 
fication of  property  for  taxation,  and 
the  indeterminate  sentence  and  sus- 
pension of  sentence  in  criminal  cases. 
Under  the  Home  Rule  amendment  a 
non-partisan  board  is  created  in  a 
city  or  county,  on  demand  of  20% 
of  the  voters,  which  board  shall 
frame  a  charter.  The  Council  created 
under  this  charter  must  be  empower- 
ed to  enact  all  local  laws  and  to  re- 
peal or  amend  local  laws  passed  by 
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the  General  Assembly.  The  charter 
will  be  subject  to  change  under  an 
initiative  either  by  resolution  of  the 
City  or  County  Council,  or  by  petition 
of  20  per  cent.,  but  in  any  case  not 
more  than  10,000  registered  voters. 

The  taxation  amendment  provides 
for  the  classification  of  different 
forms  of  property  so  that  the  various 
taxing  authorities — State,  County  and 
City — shall  be  empowered  to  classify 
property  subject  to  taxation  accord- 
ing to  its  character,  and  to  impose 
upon  each  of  the  classes  of  property 
so  formed  such  rates  of  taxation  for 
local  purposes  as  shall  seem  best 
suited  to  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
munity comprising   such   taxing  suit. 

From  the  active  and  efficient  head 
of  the  Maryland  Direct  Legislation 
League  we  have  received  the  follow- 
ing hopeful  letter: 

Washington,    D.    C,    Nov.    19,    1915 
Mr.  Edwin  S.  Potter, 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  As  per  your  request  of 
November  18th,  I  am  sending  here- 
with copies  of  the  several  amend- 
ments acted  on  in  Maryland.  We  think 
that  we  have  indeed  won  a  very  great 
victory  in  that  State,  but  we  think 
that  with  like  labor,  it  will  be  perfect- 
ly possible  to  duplicate  it  in  any  other 
state  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  of  equal 
size.  You  will  note  the  importance 
of  all  the  amendments,  including  that 
upon  the  subject  of  taxation. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Jackson   H.   Ralston 

Massachusetts 

Notwithstanding  that  Governor 
Walsh  of  Massachusetts  received  a 
greater  number  of  votes  on  Nov.  2, 
than  any  previous  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  governorship,  or  229,487, 
the  Republican  candidate,  Samuel  W. 
McCall,  was  elected  by  the  superior 
vote  of  235,863.    But  the  victory  for 


the  Republican  ticket  was  obtained 
only  by  an  important  concession  to 
the  forces  of  reform,  namely,  the 
pledge  of  Mr.  McCall  to  favor  a  re- 
vision of  the  State  constitution  by  a 
convention  called  for  that  purpose. 
This  pledge  won  for  the  Republican 
ticket  the  support  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Bull  Moose  Progressives  who  two 
years  ago  ranked  above  the  Repub- 
licans in  number  of  votes.  Therefore, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  old  Bay 
State  will  have  its  long-desired  op- 
portunity to  overhaul  its  fundamental 
law.  The  victorious  party  also 
stands  Committed  to  the  incorporation 
of  the  Short  Ballot  in  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Woman  Suffrage,  the  chief  in  pop- 
ular interests  of  three  proposed 
amendments  submitted  to  the  voters 
at  this  election,  proved  that  the  peo- 
ple will  express  themselves  on  a  pub- 
lic issue  when  it  is  important  and 
well  advertised.  The  vote  on  the 
suffrage  amendment  was  295,702 
against  and  162,615  for  it,  showing 
a  total  on  this  question  of  over  90% 
of   the  big  total   for   governor. 

The  other  two  amendments  were 
treated  as  follows:  Relative  to  the 
taxing  of  incomes  and  the  granting 
of  reasonable  exemptions,  269,748  for 
and  98,093  against;  authorizing  the 
taking  of  land  by  cities  to  retrieve 
congestion  and  provide  homes  for 
citizens,  284,568  for,  and  95,148 
against. 

Another  futile  test  of  Boston's 
make-shift  for  the  Recall  was  made 
at  the  November  election.  The  pres- 
ent charter  provision  permits  the 
question  of  holding  a  new  election 
for  mayor  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years  of  the  Mayor's  4-year  term.  A 
proposition  to  this  effect  was  duly 
placed  on  the  ballots  and  to  be 
authorized    it    must   receive    at    least 
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50  per  cent,  of  all  the  votes  cast  at 
the  election.  The  result  showed  the 
strong  sentiment,  a  majority  voting 
on  the  proposition,  for  the  recall  of 
Mayor  Curley. 

The  vote  for  his  recall  was  47,333 
to  35,806  against  it.  But  the  total 
vote  registered  was  114,224.  Hence, 
the  Recall  failed,  as  it  did  when  it 
was  invoked  against  Mayor  Fitzger- 
ald in  1911.  The  voters  of  Boston 
are  evidently  learning  the  lesson  that 
any  question  submitted  to  the  voters 
should  be  decided  by  a  majority  vot- 
ing thereon. 

The  voters  of  Cambridge  on  Nov. 
2,  adopted  Plan  B  charter  under  the 
new  optional  charter  act.  This  plan 
will  put  a  mayor  and  council  of  15 
in  place  of  the  present  two-chamber 
councils.  The  councilmen  will  be 
chosen,  one  from  each  ward  and  four 
at  large.  Party  designations  on  the 
ballots  will  be  abolished  and  also 
primary  elections.  The  Initiative  and 
Referendum  are  provided  for,  the 
former  on  the  basis  of  8%  for  gen- 
eral election,  and  20%  for  a  special 
election.  The  Referendum  is  on  a 
12%  petition. 

The  city  of  Salem  has  also  adopted 
Plan  B  charter  instead  of  its  present 
commission  form  of  government.  For 
reasons  why  it  thus  became  the  first 
and  only  city  to  abandon  the  com- 
mission form,  see  "Short  Ballot  De- 
partment"   elsewhere    in    this    issue. 

The  State  Federation  of  Labor  has 
again  placed  the  Initiative  and  Ref- 
erendum at  the  head  of  its  long  list 
of  legislative  demands. 

New    Jersey. 

At  a  special  election  on  Oct.  19  the 
voters  of  New  Jersey  expressed  their 
sovereign  will  as  to  three  proposed 
constitutional  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Woman  suffrage,  133,382  for  and 
184,390  against;  to  remove  the  5- 
year  restriction  on  the  submission  of 
constitutional  amendments  once  vot- 
ed on,  137,092  for  and  162,108 
against;  as  to  excess  condemnation  of 
property,  125,206  for  and  173,755 
against. 

At  the  general  election  of  Nov.  2  an 
act  of  the  1915  legislature  providing 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Wharton  land 
tract  for  state  purposes  was  submit- 
ted to  the  voters  and  rejected  by 
20,000  majority. 

New   York. 

In  the  editorial  section  of  this  issue 
will  be  found  our  comment  on  the 
defeat  of  the  proposed  new  constitu- 
tion for  New  York  state. 

The  majority  against  the  woman 
suffrage  amendment  in  this  state  was 
175,000. 

Ohio. 

By  the  vote  of  482,275  to  417,384 
the  voters  of  Ohio,  on  November  2nd, 
rejected  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  constitution  prohibiting  a  further 
submission  for  a  six-year  interval  of 
any  proposition  twice  defeated  at  the 
polls.  We  believe  that  the  decision  of 
the  voters  on  this  proposition  was 
wise.  And  it  was  in  accord  with  the 
advice  given  in  October  Equity. 

We  understand  that  the  propon- 
ents of  this  measure  made  unwarrant- 
ed use  of  an  editorial  in  Equity  by 
publishing  broadcast  an  incomplete 
copy  thereof,  so  arranged  as  to  give 
a  directly  contrary  meaning  to  that 
plainly  expressed.  In  that  editorial, 
while  we  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  might  be  well  to  let  an  interval  of 
four  years  elapse  or  one  bienniel 
election  intervene,  before  the  resub- 
mission of  a  twice  defeated  poposi- 
tion,  we  took  particular  pains  to  say 
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that  we  thought  a  six-year  interval 
too  long  and  we  advised  our  readers 
to  oppose  this  proposition.  This  part 
of  our  editorial  was  deliberately  omit- 
ted by  the  advocates  of  the  six-year 
limit  proposition,  and  undoubtedly  was 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  use  the 
name  of  Equity  to  win  votes  for  the 
measure.  This  was,  the  Chicago 
Public  says,  "a  deliberate  effort  to 
deceive  voters  who  might  be  influenc- 
ed by  what  th^y  believed  to  be  the 
position  of  a  direct-legislation  organ." 

Tha  Public  in  its  comment  on  this 
result  says  that  the  six-year  interval 
was  not  the  only  or  most  dangerous 
feature  of  the  proposal,  and  that  "it 
would  have  enabled  enemies  of  pro- 
gressive measures  to  fight  in  the 
courts  every  attempt  to  submit  them." 
It  further  quotes  a  statement  made 
by  Herbert  H.  Bigelow  showing  that 
the  proposed  amendment  could  have 
been  misused  by  unscrupulous  reac- 
tionaries by  tying  a  popular  idea  in 
the  same  amendment  with  other  pro- 
visions obnoxious  to  the  people.  Thus 
it  was  argued  that  important  propo- 
sitions could  be  so  placed  on  the  bal- 
lot as  to  insure  their  defeat  two 
times,  after  which  no  one  could  get 
them  up  again  for  six  years. 

Some  of  our  Ohio  I.  and  R.  friends 
are  grieved  at  our  editorial,  "Stabil- 
ity Under  the  Initiative,"  beginning 
on  page  244,  October,  1915,  Equity. 
One  complaint  is  that  the  editor 
therein  assumes  to  speak  for  his  edi- 
torial counselors  as  well  as  for  him- 
self, by  using  the  editorial  "we."  In 
the  quotation  showing  the  first  ex- 
pression in  Equity  upon  this  sub- 
ject the  pronoun  "I"  was  used.  Fol- 
lowing that,  "we"  was  used,  and 
there  has  been  no  complaint  from  any 
of  our  editorial  counselors.  But  to  put 
the  matter  beyond  dispute,  /  will  say 
that  /  see  no  occasion  for  retreating 


from  the  position  taken  in  said  edi- 
torial; but  /  (C.  F.  Taylor)  will  as- 
sume full  responsibility  for  the  same, 
and  I  declare  it  as  my  personal  posi- 
tion, as  plainly  shown  in  the  quota- 
tion from  myself  in  said  editorial 
above  referred  to,  and  I  here  disclaim 
any  wish  to  bind  my  editorial  coun- 
selors to  this  position.  And  I  here 
reiterate  that  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  Initiative  used  for  the  perpetual 
agitation,  in  an  official  way,  of  any 
proposition. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  meas- 
ure can  be  so  drawn  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  four-year  interval  and 
yet  prevent  this  sort  of  abuse,  and 
without  endangering  the  usefulness 
of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
system-  Rather,  a  properly  drawn 
amendment  providing  for  such  an  in- 
terval should  strengthen  that  system 
in  the  opinion  of  the  people. 

The  proposition  which,  of  course, 
attracted  the  greatest  attention  of 
the  voters  at  this  election  was  that  of 
prohibition,  which  was  submitted  for 
the  second  consecutive  time.  Al- 
though it  was  defeated  by  the  vote 
of  540,377  to  484,969,  the  majority 
aganist  it  was  greatly  reduced  as 
compared  with  the  previous  vote, 
showing  a  large  gain  for  the  "drys." 

Two  other  proposals  were  also  de- 
feated  as   follows: 

To  fix  the  terms  of  all  county  offi- 
cers at  four  years,  604,463  to  207,- 
435; 

To  exempt  bonds  issued  on  or  after 
January  1st,  1916  from  taxation, 
401,183  to  337,124. 

The  referendum  of  the  Republican 
legislature's  unfair  Congressional 
gerrymander,  in  which  men  of  all 
parties  had  taken  part,  resulted  in  a 
big  majority  against  that  measure. 

The  Cleveland  mayoralty  election 
was  of  particular  interest  to  students 
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of  municipal  government  because  it 
was  conducted  on  the  Bucklin  prefer- 
ential ballot  plan.  That  the  result 
was  the  election  of  Davis,  Republican, 
instead  of  the  Democrat,  Peter  Witt, 
although  the  latter  had  the  highest 
number  of  first  choices,  has  led  some 
observers  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
this  system.  The  tabulated  result  of 
this   election  is  as  follows: 

First  Second  Other 
Choice.  Choice.  Choices.  Total 
Harry  L.Davis  36,844  8,549  2,378  47,771 
Peter  Witt...  39,861  3,569  1,510  44,940 
Miner  G.  Norton  14,293  8,535  3,599  26,427 
Charles  P.  Salen  5,856  7,827  4,485  18,168 
C.    E.    Ruthen- 

berg     - 5,940   4,669   2,517  13,126 

Richard  Koep- 

pel     475       416       976     1„867 

The  result  was  obtained  by  adding 
to  first  choice  votes  the  second  and 
other  choices  obtained  by  each  can- 
didate. Since  no  candidate  had  a 
majority  the  plurality  candidate  was 
declared  elected. 

Commenting  on  this  result,  Prof. 
Lewis  J.  Johnson,  of  Harvard,  in  a 
signed  article  to  the  Public,  says  he 
still  thinks  the  Bucklin  system  the 
best  available  for  municipal  purposes. 
He  thinks  the  friends  of  Witt  should 
simply  recognize  that  he  was  a  min- 
ority candidate  at  this  time.  In  this 
connection  Prof.  Johnson  says: 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  am 
personally  much  disappointed  that  the 
people  of  Cleveland  are  not  yet  quite 
ready  for  Peter  Witt.  The  election 
shows,  however,  that  he  was  the  min- 
ority candidate,  and  no  fundamental 
democrat  under  'those  circumstances 
could  consistently  desire  his  election. 
The  flutter  over  the  preferential  bal- 
lot which  his  defeat  has  caused  among 
a  few  fundamental  democrats  is  rather 
surprising  to  me,  but  I  feel  confident 
it  will  be  short  lived.  Such  persons 
ought  to  be  the  first  to  see  that  the 
Preferential  ballot  is  intended  to  de- 
feat a  good  candidate  desired  only  by 
the  minority,  just  as  certainly  as  it  is 
to  defeat  a  bad  candidate  under  sim- 
ilar   circumstances. 


(Prof.  Johnson  draws  attention  to 
the  interesting  faet  that  the  prefer- 
ential ballot  has  now  been  adopted  in 
48  American  municipalities  having  an 
aggregate  population  (1910)  of 
2,514,260.) 

On  Nov.  2  the  Ohio  city  of  Ashta- 
bula, under  its  new  charter,  held  the 
first  election  in  this  country  according 
to  the  Proportional  Representation 
plan.  For  details  of  this  election  see 
Proportional  Representation  Depart- 
ment elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  first  village  in  Ohio  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Optional  City  Charter 
law  of  1913  was  Westerville,  which 
on  July  1,  1915,  adopted  the  city- 
manager  plan. 

Pennsylvania 

The  woman  suffrage  amendment 
submitted  in  the  Keystone  state, 
though  not  adopted,  received  the  sur- 
prisingly large  affirmative  vote  of 
385,348  with  majorities  in  33  coun- 
ties. But  the  negative  total  was 
441,034,  largely  contributed  by  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  vote 
stood  122,519  for  it  and  77,247  against 
it.  Under  the  existing  rule  this  ques- 
tion cannot  be  submitted  again  be- 
fore five  years  during  which  the  pro- 
posal must  be  approved  by  two  legis- 
latures. 

Three  other  amendments  were 
adopted  in  this  state  at  the  last 
election,  as  follows:  authorizing  the 
increase  of  Philadelphia's  public  debt, 
361,188  to  191,004;  compensation  for 
industrial  accidents,  487,135  to  174,- 
168;  a  system  of  land  titles,  353,686 
to   178,567. 

South    Dakota 

The  right  of  the  legislature  of 
South  Dakota,  under  the  existing 
constitution,  to  repeal  a  law  enacted 
through  the  popular  Initiative  has 
been    upheld   by    a     decision    of    the 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  but  by 
the  same  authority  the  right  of  the 
legislature  to  prevent  a  popular 
referendum  on  any  of  its  acts,  includ- 
ing the  repeal  of  initiated  laws,  by 
attaching  thereto  the  declaration  of 
an  emergency,  is  denied. 

This  is  news  of  very  great  impor- 
tance not  only  to  the  people  of  South 
Dakota  but  to  the  entire  nation,  as 
making  a  judicial  precedent  concern- 
ing the  form  in  which  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  principle  may  be 
most  effectively  and  appropriately 
cast.  It  has  been  recognized  for  a 
long  time  that  the  Initiative  and  Ref- 
erendum amendment  in  the  South 
Dakota  Constitution,  which  was  the 
first  to  be  adopted  by  any  state  in 
this  country,  is  imperfect  in  several 
important}  respects.  The  court  de- 
cision above  referred  to  may  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  about  the  im- 
provement of  this  amendment. 

We  have  before  us  the  full  text  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
suit  brought  by  R.  0.  Richards,  the 
author  of  the  Richards  Primary  Law, 
to  restrain  one  of  the  county  audi- 
tors from  complying  with  the  Re- 
quirements of  the  direct  primary 
law  enacted  by  the  legislature  last 
winter,  the  effect  of;  which  act  was 
to  repeal  the  Richards  law.  As  is 
well  known,  the  Richards  Direct 
Primary  Law  was  proposed  by  ini- 
tiative petition  and  adopted  by  the 
voters  at  the  polls.  Hence,  the  di- 
rect issue  was  raised  as  to  the  right 
of  the  legislature  to  repeal  a  law  en- 
acted by  the  sovereign  electorate. 

The  legislature,  in  passing  the  new 
primary  law,  attached  to  it  an 
emergency  clause,  the  result  of  which 
was  to  make  the  law  go  into  effect 
immediately  and  on  that  account  the 
referendum  was  not  invoked  against 
the  law. 


Considering  first  the  legislature's 
use  of  the  emergency  clause,  the 
Court  finds  that  "the  attachment  of 
an  unwarranted  and  void  emergency 
clause  to  an  enactment  could  in  no 
manner  prevent  the  filing  of  a  refer- 
endum petition."  But  since  no  ref- 
erendum petition  was  filed,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  valid  use  of  the  emergency 
clause  in  this  instance  did  not  come 
directly  before  the  Court.  However, 
the  court  indicates  that  if  the  refer- 
endum had  been  invoked,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  the  emer- 
gency clause,  it  would  have  been 
sustained.  That  is  to  say,  in  the 
opinion  of  court,  such  legislation  as 
this  primary  law  does  not  constitute 
an  emergency  as  contemplated  by  the 
constitution.  This  m<eans  that  the 
legislature  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
its  own  judge  as  to  whether  an 
emergency  exists. 

But  on  the  main  point  that  the  legis- 
lature has  no  right  to  enact  a  law 
which  repeals  an  existing  law  adopt- 
ed by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  the 
court  sustains  the  legislature  in  such 
right  of  repeal.  The  argument  of  the 
court  in  reaching  this  conclusion  is 
that  a  state  legislature  has  absolute 
power  to  enact,  amend  or  repeal  any 
law  whatsoever  "unless  it  is  prohi- 
bited from  so  doing  by  either  the 
state  or  federal  constitutions."  The 
court  finds  nothing  in  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  amendment  which 
limits  or  prohibits  any  part  of  the 
power  of  the  legislature.  It  declares 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  was 
not  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature to  enact  laws  but  to  compel 
enactment  by  the  legislature  of  meas- 
ures desired  by  the  people.  While 
recognizing  the  right  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  enact  laws  within  all  its  con- 
stitutional powers,  the  Referendum 
"was   designed   as   a   check   upon   al] 
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legislative  enactments  not  favored  by 
the  people,  the  only  limitation  in  re- 
lation to  legislative  power  being 
found  in  the  Initiative  portion  of  the 
amendment,  namely,  that  the  veto 
power  of  the  executive  shall  not  be 
exercised  as  to  measures  referred  to 
a  vote  of  the  people.  Attention  is 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  certain 
states  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
amendment  does  specifically  prohibit 
the  repeal  of  an  initiative  measure  by 
the  legislature,  as  in  Washington  and 
California,  whereas  in  certain  other 
states  (mentioning  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Ohio)  there  is  no 
such  prohibition  of  repeal  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature  as  applied  to  ini- 
tiative laws. 

The  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  amend- 
ment "was  never  intended  as  a  means 
of  so  curtailing  and  limiting  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  state  legis- 
lature, but  was  intended  to  preserve 
to  the  people  a  greater  share  of  and 
control  over  the  legislative  power 
without  taking  away  from  any  other 
constitutional  department  any  of  its 
powers,  excepting  the  veto  power  of 
the  state  executive. 

In  support  of  its  decision,  the 
court  cites  the  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Oregon  (in  Kadderly 
vs.  Portland,  44  Or.  118,  74  Pac.  710) 
to  the  effect  that  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  amendment  in  Oregon 
does  not  abolish  or  interfere  with 
the  existing  republican,  representa- 
tive character  of  the  government.  And 
that  laws  proposed  and  enacted  by 
the  people  "are  subject  to  the  same 
constitutional  limitations  as  other 
statutes  and  may  be  amended  or  re- 
pealed by  the  legislature  at  will." 
Similar    decisions    are    cited    by    the 


Supreme  Courts  of  Missouri  and 
Colorado. 

As  for  the  contention  of  the  ap-* 
pellants  that  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature to  repeal  initiative  laws  or  to 
prevent  the  referendum  of  its  own 
laws  by  use  of  the  emergency  clause 
makes  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
amendment  a  farce  and  of  no  prac- 
tical utility,  the  court  dissents  from 
this  view.  It  distinctly  asserts  the 
right  of  the  people  to  use  the  Refer- 
endum against  an  act  repealing  an 
initiated  law  whether  the  emergency 
clause  has  been  attached  to  it  or  not. 
The  effect  of  this  part  of  the  decision 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  final  de- 
termination as  to  what  constitutes  an 
emergency  under  the  constitution  will 
lie  with  the  courts,  namely,  as  to 
what  laws  are,  in  fact,  "necessary  for 
the  immediate  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  health  or  safety,  sup- 
port of  the  state  government,  and  its- 
existing  public  institutions." 

In  relation  to  a  final  brief  contend- 
ing that  the  Richards  law  never  be- 
came a  valid  initiated  law  because  it 
was  not  approved  by  a  majority  vote 
of  all  the  electors,  the  court  replies, 
"that  this  contention  is  not  well 
grounded  for  the  reason  that  neither 
under  the  constitution  nor  the  statute 
under  which  initiated  laws  may  be 
voted  upon  is  it  required  that  the 
same  shall  receive  more  than  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  votes  cast  upon  the 
measure  submitted. 


Legislators    as    Cooks 

Eltweed  Pomeroy  used  to  compare 
our  law  makers  to  our  cooks.  With- 
out the  Referendum  we  must  not  only- 
pay  their  salaries  but  also  must  eat 
whatever  nasty  messes  our  cooks  set 
before  us,  but  with  it  we  may  say: 
"No,  thank  you,"  and  pass  it  by.  With 
the  Initiative  we  make  out  a  menu  and 
have   it  cooked  to   order. 
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Party  Nominations  by  Mail 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
any  American  political  party  candi- 
dates for  president  and  vice  presi^ 
dent  have  been  nominated  directly  by 
referendum  vote.  Early  in  Novem- 
ber, 1915,  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Socialist  Party,  in 
accordance  with  a  new  rule  of  the 
party,  sent  out  to  the  6,000  locals 
and  branches  the  blank  ballots  for 
individual  party  members  to  use  in 
expressing  their  preference  for  the 
head  of  the  national  party  ticket  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1916.  At 
the  same  time  nominations  were  to 
be  made  for  the  office  of  national 
executive  secretary  and  for  five  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee. December  10th  was  the  date 
for  the  closing  of  this  national  party 
referendum. 

Prior  to  this,  while  the  Socialist 
Party  had  always  advocated  the  Ini- 
tiative and  Referendum  and  the  Re- 
call as  the  means  of  controlling  the 
government  of  any  community,  city 
or  state,  the  candidates  for  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  were  nom- 
inated by  a  national  convention  of  the 
party.  Prior  to  the  1912  national 
convention  the  Executive  Committee 
was  determined  by  referendum  vote 
of  the  party  membership.  That 
convention  changed  the  rule  so  as  to 
give  the  National  Committee  the  pow- 
er to  select  the  Executive  Committee. 
But  last  May  the  National  Committee 
itself  voted  to  return  this  power  of 
selecting  the  Executive  Committee  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  by 
means  of  a  mail  referendum. 


Relation  of  Recall  to  "I.  and  R," 

Aug.    10,    1915,    Greencastle,    Ind. 
Editor  of  EQUITY:— 

Inclosed  is  check  for  $1,  three  year  renewal 
for  EQUITY,  an  invaluable  friend. 

wish  you  would  not  call  it  the  "Initiative, 
Referendum,    and    Recall    Department,"    nor 


ever  use  the  utterly  obnoxious  phrase  "initia- 
tive, referendum,  and  recall!"  You  might  just 
as  well  say,  initiative,  referendum,  and  single 
tax  or  free  trade  or  prohibition. 

First,  it  requires  separate  constitutional 
amendments  to  get  the  Recall;  second,  the 
movements  refer  to  different  subjects  entirely, 
the  I.  and  R.  to  laws  and  most  recalls  to  per- 
sons; third,  every  intelligent  person  knows 
what  "I  and  R"  means,  but  nobody  knows 
what  Recall  means  until  the  context  shows 
whether  it  is  of  executives,  which  the  National 
Bar  Association  left  alone,  or  of  judges,  which 
the  N.  B.  A.  denounced,  or  of  court  decisions, 
which  gave  the  N.  B.  A.  apoplexy;  fourth,  the  I. 
and  R.  modern  U.  S.  movement  arose  in  Dakota 
and  Oregon,  but  the  modern  Recall  was  a  Los 
Angeles  proposal,  I  think,  and  Roosevelt 
added  (by  plagiarism  as  usual)  the  court  recall 
Fifth,  many  states  have  adopted  the  I.  and  R. 
amendment  and  refused  to  adopt  the  Recall. 
Sixth,  the  I.  R.  and  R.  is  commonly  regarded  as 
Bull  Mooseism  and  interferes  with  public 
approval  of  the  I.  and  R.  by  Republicans. 
If  the  Recall  cannot  stand  on  its  own  merits 
it  ought  to  die.  And  if  it  can  stand  alone  then 
let  it  do  it.  It  is  only  a  burden  on  the  I.  and 
R.  to  have  to  carry  the  (to  many  people) 
.undesiable  Recall.  They  have  no  connection 
xn  logic,  in  practice,  in  origin,  or  in  recent 
history.  The  accomplishments  by  Recall 
have  been  microscopically  infinitesimal  com- 
pared to  the  glorious  mammoth  victories  of  the 
I.  and  R.  in  conquering  reactionism.  It  is 
very  unfair  for  the  Recall  boosters  to  burden 
the  I.  and  R.  by  pasting  their  (to  most  people 
exceedingly  objectionable  little  matter  on  to  the 
coat-tails  of  the  I.  and  R.,  like  a  tin  can  on  the 
tail  of  a  dog. 

Equity  calls  for  an  International  Constitu- 
tion Convention  to  form  a  United  States  of 
the  World,  though  more  like  our  original 
confederation  than  our  present  Union.  Some 
sort  of  world  confederation  and  Hague  tribunal 
should  certainly  be  formed  but  with  no  army  or 
navy,  and  the  United  States  should  "send  out 
this  invitation"  as  you  propose.  But  you  are 
mistaken  in  saying  there  will  then  be  no  desire 
to  fight.  Other  confederations  have  had 
fights  and  even  our  Union  had  a  big  one.  By 
all  means  form  a  confederation,  but  also  form 
an  education  with  right  ideas,  and  form  a 
religious  life  with  right  ideals  and  with  an  over- 
whelming inspiration.  It  will  take  a  combina- 
tion of  every  human  and  Divine  power  to 
preserve  peace  between  divergent  races,  in- 
terests, traditions.  With  best  of  wishes  for 
yourself  and  EQUITY.  Yours, 

Dane  S.  Dunlap. 

[We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr. 
Dunlop's  suggestions  are  good.  His 
statements  are  true  and  his  reasoning 
sound.  There  was  a  time  when  there 
was  a  tendency  to  combine  the  Recall 
with  the  I.  and  R.  in  the  same  consti- 
tutional amendment;  and  this  maga- 
zine is  perhaps  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  the  custom  of 
treating  the  Recall  in  a  separate 
amendment,  for  the  excellent  reasons 
given  above,  and  other  reasons.  How- 
ever, these  three  instruments  are  in- 
cluded in  nearly  all  new  municipal 
charters,  tho  in  different  sections  of 
the    charters. 

And  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
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fact  that  these  three  instruments  are 
similar  in  that  they  are  instruments  of 
popular  control.  True,  they  control 
different  things.  The  Recall  controls 
public  officials,  and  the  I.  and  R.  con- 
trol legislation.  But  they  are  all 
instruments  of  popular  control,  and 
this"  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  reason  for 
binding    them    together. — Ed.] 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Mr.   Taft's   Obsession 

"Ethics  in  Service"  *  is  a  little  book 
by  Ex-President  Taft,  just  issued  by 
the  Yale  University  Press.  It  con- 
sists of  five  chapters,  under  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

History  of  the  Profession  of  Law. 

Legal  Ethics. 

The  Executive  Power. 

Signs  of  the  Times. 

More  Signs  of  the  Times. 

His  treatment  of  these  subjects 
commands  the  confidence  and  admir- 
ation of  his  readers  through  the  first 
three  chapters.  In  the  fourth  chap- 
ter he  grows  unsteady,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  page  77  and  top  of  page  78 
he  says:  "They  sometimes  combine 
the  short  ballot  with  the  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall  though  they 
are  utterly  at  variance.  The  refer- 
endum is  the  submission  of  every 
issue  to  the  people." 

Will  Mr.  Taft  never  learn  ?  In  last 
Equity  (page  238)  we  offered  him  a 
reward  of  $1,000  if  he  could  meet  our 
challenge  that  he  cite  any  authority 
for  his  Seattle  utterance  to  the  effect 
that  the  I.  and  R.  mean  the  dispens- 
ing with  legislative  agents  of  the 
people.  He  has  shown  no  disposition 
to  meet  that  challenge.  Is  it  possibly 
because  he  finds  himself  utterly  un- 
able to  cite  a  single  worthy  authority  ? 
Whether  so  or  not  we  now  offer  him 


Ethics  in  Service,  by  Prof.  William 
Howard  Taft.  Tale  University 
Press.     Price   $1.00  net   post   paid. 


another  reward  of  $1,000  (to  go  to 
any  worthy  charity),  if  he  will  show 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  committee  of 
three,  one  chosen  by  him,  one  by  us, 
a  third  by  the  first  two,  that  the 
above  statement  in  his  book  is  the 
true  definition  of  the  referendum  as 
used  and  understood  in  this  country. 
That  is,  that  "the  referendum  is  the 
submission  of  every  issue  to  the  peo- 
ple." Why  he  persists  in  being 
wrong  when  it  is  so  easy  to  be  right 
is  one  of  the   enigmas. 

His  statement  that  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  and  the  Recall  are 
"utterly  at  variance"  with  the  Short 
Ballot  is  controverted  by  the  follow- 
ing facts:  The  commission  govern- 
ment of  municipalities  is  the  Short 
Ballot  in  practice.  As  great  an  au- 
thority as  President-Emeritus  Eliot 
of  Harvard  says  so.  As  a  rule  the 
I.  R.  and  R.  are  combined  with  the 
commission  form  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  remove  the  dan- 
ger of  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  involved  in  the  com- 
mission form  of  government.  As  a 
consequence,  nearly  all  the  commis- 
sion governed  municipalities  have  the 
I.  R.  and  R.  Instead  of  this  form  of 
the  short  ballot  and  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  being  "utterly 
at  variance,"  they  work  exceedingly 
well  together;  one  complements  the 
other.  The  dangers  resident  in  the 
concentration  of  authority  involved  in 
the  short  ballot  are  removed  by  dif- 
fusion of  power  granted  by  the  I.  R. 
and  R.  The  Referendum,  however, 
not  to  be  used  on  "every  issue,"  but 
only  in  case  of  emergency  and  then 
only  on  demand  of  a  required  num- 
ber  of   voters. 

This  is  not  only  theory.  It  is  fact, 
backed  up  by  the  harmonious  combi- 
nation in  practise  of  the  short  ballot 
and  the  I.  R.  and  R,  in  over  300  munic- 
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ipalities  all  over  this  country.  Yet 
Mr.  Taft  cannot  see  this  plain  fact, 
which  is  constantly  being  demonstrat- 
ed all  over  this  great  country.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Taft  prefers  nursing 
a  vagary  to  opening  his  eyes  and 
mind  to  plainly  demonstrated  facts. 

On  page  78  Mr.  Taft  says  of  the 
initiative:  "The  whole  legislative 
program  is  put  into  one  act  to  be  vot- 
ed on  by  the  people."  We  have  seen 
many  wild  statements  concerning  the 
initiative,  but  this  is  the  wildest  we 
have  ever  seen.  Where  under  heaven 
did  Mr.  Taft  get  it?  Nowhere  in  the 
realm  of  fact.  It  must  have  come 
from  a  dream.  What  kind  of  an 
indigestable  dinner  could  produce 
such  a  dream? 

On  November  20th  the  writer  of 
these  lines  heard  Mr.  Taft  lecture  on 
the  subject  of  "Preparedness."  The 
lecture  was  informative  and  sane — if 
his  statements  can  be  relied  upon.  He 
said  that  the  guns  that  have  defended 
the  Dardenelles  so  effectively  are  only 
six  inch  guns;  and  that  our  coast  de- 
fenses are  admirable  and  efficient. 
These  statements  are  interesting,  if 
true.  Mr.  Taft  has  been  secretary  of 
war  and  president,  and  so  he  has  had 
excellent  opportunities  to  know  con- 
cerning these  things.  So  has  he  been 
a  great  lawyer,  a  judge,  and  a  re- 
puted authority  on  constitutional  law; 
yet  he  has  repeatedly  emitted  all  sorts 
of  errors  concerning  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall,  which  only  a 
cursory  acquaintance  with  state  con- 
stitutional amendments  and  munic- 
ipal charters  adopted  during  the  last 
ten  years  should  save  him  from.  Is 
his  information  concerning  military 
matters  as  defective  as  his  acquaint- 
ance with  constitutional  progress 
during  the  last  decade?  If  so,  as  a 
military  authority  he  is  misleading 
and   dangerous.    And   will   he   be   as 


persistent  in  spreading  military  mis- 
information as  he  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  in  spreading  his 
vagaries  concerning  the  Initiative, 
Referendum    and    Recall  ? 

If  Mr.  Taft  is  sane  on  other  sub- 
jects, there  is  something  mysterious 
about  his  obsession  concerning  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 
Who  can  solve  the  mystery?  If  the 
mystery  is  "Brother  Charlie,"  that 
relative  would  better  beware  lest  his 
distinguished  brother  may  entirely 
destroy  his  usefulness. 

Several  years  ago  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  misled  a  number  of 
prominent  men  into  the  belief  that 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  are 
hasty  in  action — "as  quick  in  response 
as  a  hair-trigger  pistol  and  as  rapid 
in  operation  as  a  self-cocking  revol- 
ver." These  men  made  speeches 
which  were  widely  published,  echoing 
Senators  Lodge's  master  error.  This 
error  was  plainly  pointed  out  and 
effectively  disproved  in  these  pages, 
and  we  have  heard  no  more  from 
these  victims  of  Senator  Lodge's 
misrepresentation.  But  Mr.  Taft 
makes  errors  of  his  own,  and  he  con- 
stantly repeats  them  on  every  pos- 
siBle  occasion,  entirely  disregarding 
proofs  of  his  errors.  The  rest  have 
retired  from  the  field  of  error,  Mr. 
Taft  alone  remaining,  like  a  paid 
advocate  of  proven  error.  Who  can 
solve  the  mystery? 


Property   and   Government 

Everybody  knows  that  government 
in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  pro- 
gressive countries,  has  grown  to  be 
more  than  merely  "keeping  order." 
Or  rather,  in  order  to  keep  order,  it 
has  been  necessary  for  government 
to  assume  more  or  less  control  over 
property  and  industry,  in  the  inter- 
est  of    justice    to   weaker    elements 
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of  society,  and  as  a  public  policy  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

This  volume*  brings  together  some 
of  the  most  significant  of  the  recent 
discussions.  The  selections  are  large- 
ly of  a  legal  nature,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  taken  from  a  source 
hitherto  almost  entirely  neglected  by 
the  lay  student — the  law  journals, 
repositories  oi  much  careful  re- 
search and  concise  thinking  on  the 
subject. 

Among  the  subjects  under  which 
the  material  is  organized  are  the 
following:  the  changing  conceptions 
of  property  obligations  and  of  gov- 
ernmental functions;  the  expanding 
police  power,  as  sanctioned  by  state 
and  federal  courts;  the  control  of 
corporations;  and  the  development  of 
labor  laws.  The  volume  includes  the 
text  of  the  new  amendments  to  the 
Anti-Trust  Law  and  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  and 
selections  from  the  testimony  taken 
before  the  Senate  committee  in  the 
investigation  which  was  a  prelude 
to  the  framing  of  these  laws. 


The  Road  to  Municipal  Efficiency 

To  the  average  American  citizen 
who  has  a  vague  notion  concerning  a 
"new-fangled"  scheme  of  city  govern- 
ment known  as  the  commission  or 
commission-manager  plan,  but  who  as 
yet  has  no  practical  knowledge  of  its 
operation,  this  little  book,  "Municipal 
Freedom,"*  by  Oswald  Ryan,  will 
come  as  a  most  welcome  source  of 
light.  In  his  introduction  to  this 
book,  President  Lowell  of  Harvard 
says  that  Mr.  Ryan,  although  writ- 
ing at  the  age  of  26,  is  already  an 
authority    on    municipal    government. 

♦The  Relation  of  Government  to  Prop- 
erty and  Industry.  Compiled  by 
Samuel  P.  Orth,  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Science  in  Cornell  University. 
A  volume  of  664  pages,  price  $2.25. 
Published  by  Ginn  &   Co.,   Boston. 


A  detailed  description  is  given  of  the 
working  of  commission  government 
as  in  operation  at  Haverhill,  Mass., 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The 
author  aims  to.  show  that  the  system 
is  a  permanent  step  in  advance  for 
American  cities,  standing  for  democ- 
racy as  well  as  efficiency,  provided 
the  commission  is  made  to  serve  in  a 
supervisory  capacity  only.  Prefer- 
ential voting  is  illuminated  in  his 
chapter  entitled  "Vitalizing  the  Bal- 
lot." 

On  page  17  Mr.  Ryan  makes  his 
acknowledgement  to  the  I.  R.  and  R., 
by  saying  that  their  presence  in  the 
Des  Moines  charter,  and  others  after 
it,  "has  had  much  to  do  with  over- 
coming the  objection  that  the  new 
system  is  undemocratic."  He  adds 
that  the  plan  would  never  have  been 
so  generally  adopted  "had  not  these 
devices  been  added  to  insure  its  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  popular  will?" 
Mr.  Ryan  mentions  the  petition  basis 
of  25%  for  the  I.  R.  and  R.  in  Des 
Moines,  and  while  he  does  not  appear 
to  be  conscious  of  the  severity  of 
this  percentage,  he  does  say:  "The 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
required  per  centum  should  be  less 
in  the  large  than  in  the  small  city." 

On  page  24  the  author  recognizes 
the  I.  R.  and  R.  as  being  one  of  the 
five  salient  features  of  the  commis- 
sion plan,  namely,  "the  placing  of  the 
council  under  direct  control."  But  he 
doubts  the  wisdom  of  the  Recall  in 
connection  with  the  commission-man- 
ager plan,  as  in  the  Dayton  charter. 
He  holds  that  the  manager  should  be 
responsible  to  the  commission  alone. 
In  the  appendix  sections  are  devoted 
to  the  Recall  (page  188)  and  to  the  I. 
and  R.  (page  191)  giving  general 
plan  of  operation. 

*3IunieipaI  Freedom,  by  Oswald  Ryan. 
Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.     Price,   60   cents   net. 
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Constructive   Political   Reform 

Out  of  the  darkness  of  our  political 
night  sounds  a  strong,  clear  call  of 
reasoned  courage  and  promise  of  the 
dawn.  Comes  now  a  man  with  the 
vision  of  the  path  along  which  the 
people  who  stand  for  various  sincere 
ideas  of  social  betterment  may  join 
forces  in  battering  down  the  barrier 
which  still  prevents  our  law-making 
body  from  giving  serious  consider- 
ation to  any  real  reform. 

That  man  is  Lynn  Haines,  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Voters'  League, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the 
medium  of  his  message  is  his  little 
book  entitled  "Your  Congress."*  This 
interpretation  of  modern  politics  in 
the  United  States  is  the  most  prac- 
tical and  encouraging  thought  now 
current,  Mr.  Haines  insists  that  the 
point  of  attack  is  "big  politics"  rath- 
er than  "big  business"  since  no  real 
advance  in  industrial  conditions  or 
vital  change  in  government  "can 
come  excepting  through  political  ac- 
tion." He  sees,  and  gives  facts  to 
prove,  that  instead  of  being  an  in- 
strument for  applying  remedies  to 
social  sores,  our  political  machinery 
has  become  "an  end  to  itself."  The 
main  work  of  Congress  is  "patron- 
age and  pork."  Hence,  the  first  task 
of  all  groups,  regardless  of  conflict- 
ing economic  convictions — whether 
for  labor  legislation,  woman  suffrage, 
prohibition,  single  tax,  socialism  or 
conservation — "is  to  unite  to  break 
up  the  vicious,  bi-partisan  political 
plunder  system"  which  operates  con- 
tinuously, no  matter  which  party  is 
in  official  control  at  Washington. 

*Your  Congress,  by  Lynn  Haines,  an 
interpretation  of  the  Political  and 
Parliamentary  Influences  that  Dom- 
inate Law  Making  in  America.  Pub- 
lished by  the  National  Voters' 
League,  Woodward  Building,  Wash- 
ington,   D.    C.    Paper.    Price,    50    cents. 


But  this  prophet  of  the  better  day 
is  not  content  merely  to  reveal 
the  existing  maladjustment  of  our 
political  machinery.  He  has  a  con- 
structive plan  for  readjusting  the 
parts  so  that  the  objects  of  govern- 
ment may  be  "translated  into  com- 
mon welfare."  This  program  is 
threefold:  1st,  publicity  through  the 
establishment  of  permanent  avenues 
of  honest,  comprehensive  informa- 
tion; 2nd,  the  substitution  of  an  inde- 
pendent balance  of  power  group  in 
elections  and  in  legislative  bodies  for 
the  existing  partyism;  and  3rd,  an 
adequate  constructive  reform  of  the 
rules  and  methods  of  Congress. 

In  Chapter  III  "the  ebb  and  flow  of 
insurgency"  is  graphically  portrayed 
by  a  series  of  diagrams,  showing  that 
partyism  just  now  is  more  pronounce 
ed  than  ever  before,  that  insurgency 
is  at  its  lowest  ebb  since  1907  and 
hence  the  greater  need  of  a  new  con- 
structive program.  Next  the  author 
analyzes  the  House  machine  and  the 
process  of  its  reassembling  with  each 
new  lease  of  power  from  the  fatuous 
electorate.  The  power  of  the  stand- 
ing committees,  the  secret  caucus, 
the  Rules  Committee,  the  Committee- 
of  the  whole,  and  the  juggling  pro- 
cesses of  the  Conference  Committees 
are  exposed  in  all  their  iniquity. 
Then  in  Chapter  V  Mr.  Haines  pre- 
sents in  detail  his  program  of  House 
rules  reform,  which  was  fully  stated 
in  the  October  Equity  (pages  235- 
237).  These  aim  at  complete  public- 
ity of  legislative  procedure,  the  di- 
vorcing of  spoils  from  legislation 
and  the  honest  and  efficient  conduct 
of  the  public  business. 

The  method  of  obtaining  publicity 
as  the  basis  of  this  constructive  re- 
form is  mainly  through  the  organ- 
ization of  the  National  Voters'' 
League.     He  who  believes  in  democ^- 
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racy  cannot  doubt  that  the  voters  in 
the  long  run  will  choose  the  wise 
course  if  they  have  all  the  facts  be- 
fore them.  The  League  proposes  to 
keep  watch  on  Congressmen  and  see 
to  it  that  the  voters  get  the  facts 
about  the  course  of  the  representa- 
tives. To  this  end  a  monthly  bulletin 
is  to  be  issued  called  the  "Search- 
light on  Congress,"  for  which  a  sub- 
scription price  of  $1  a  year  is  to  be 
charged  and  each  subscriber  becomes 
a  member  of  the  League. 


A  Vest-Pocket  I.  &  R.  Manual 

This  vest-pocket  size,  32-page 
pamphlet*  is  a  valuable  little  refer- 
ence work  for  the  student  or  writer 
or  public  speaker  to  have  convenient- 
ly at  hand. 

Prof.  Johnson  first  refers  to  the 
ideals  of  the  fathers  as  being  right, 
but  points  out  that  their  government- 
al machinery  under  present  condi- 
tions needs  "adequate  popular  con- 
trol of  the  results"  of  our  legislative 
mechanism.  The  people  must  assert 
their  natural  right  to  revise  the  work 
of  their  representatives  through  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum,  the  form- 
er to  correct  "sins  of  omission" 
and  the  latter  to  correct  "sins  of 
commission."  Professor  Johnson  fav- 
ors the  Recall  also,  but  says  it  should 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  subordinate 
measures  such  as  Direct  Nominations, 
Preferential  Ballot,  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation and  Short  Ballot,  which 
can  be  safely  left  to  the  subsequent 
enactment  of  the  state  legislatures. 
Great  stress    is    laid    on    the    impor- 


*Tne  Initiative  and  Referendum  an 
Effective  Ally  of  Representative 
Government,  by  Professor  Lewis 
Jerome  Johnson,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  Massachusetts  Direct 
Legislation  League  (Ninth  Edition), 
Boston,  Mass.  Price  2  cents,  post- 
paid.    Special    Price    on    quantities. 


tance  of  adequate  means  of  publicity 
for  measures  prior  to  the  election  at 
which  they  are  to  be  voted  on. 

The  outlook  for  representative 
government  is  shown  to  be  hopeful 
with  the  I.  and  R.,  but  dark  indeed 
without  these  allies.  Under  such 
popular  responsibility  the  status  of 
the  voters  must  gradually  improve. 
The  I  and  R.  are  described  as  safe- 
guards against  "mob  rule." 

The  Johnson  pamphlet  also  traces 
the  whole  history  of  the  movement 
for  direct  control  of  legislation  by  the 
voters,  in  this  country  and  in  other 
countries,  with  a  detailed  account  of 
how  it  works  in  Switzerland. 

In  Appendix  I  Prof.  Johnson  pre- 
sents six  "dangerous  jokers"  to  be 
avoided  by  advocates  of  popular 
government,  for  which  he  gives  cred- 
it to  the  Jan.  1913  Equity. 

In  Appendix  II  he  gives  the  text  of 
the  proposed  Massachusetts  I.  and 
R.  amendment  in  which  provision  is 
made  for  enabling  the  legislature  to 
amend  measures  initiated  by  the 
voters.  Finally  he  gives  a  brief 
list  of  the  more  important  sources 
of  information  on  the  I.  and  R. 
movement.  The  price  of  this  handy 
pamphlet  is  only  2  cents  a  copy,  with 
lower  prices  on  quantities.  Address 
Roscoe  Walsworth,  Secretary,  60 
State  St.,  Boston. 


The  Initiative  Defined 
The  Initiative:  The  process  through 
which  a  stated  number  or  percentage 
of  qualified  voters  may,  at  their 
option,  require  the  submission  of  any 
measure  to  the  electorate  at  a  regular 
or  special  election.  Applies  to  consti- 
tutional amendments  as  well  as  sta- 
tutes. 


A     Vote     on     Preparedness 

Now  that  the  direct  issue  has  been 
raised  by  the  President  and  the  war 
preparationists,  why  not  have  a  na- 
tional referendum  vote  at  the  next 
general  election,  November,  1916,  by 
authority  of  Congress?  See  first  edi- 
torial   in    this    issue. 
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WHY  WE  NEED  A  NATIONAL 
BUDGET 


A  Clear  and  Simple  Summary  of  the 
Arguments  for  This  Much  Needed 
Improvement  in  Government 


In  the  October  15  issue  of  the 
Nation's  Business,  published  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington,  D.  C.  there 
was  gathered  together  a  variety  of 
statements  by  prominent  men  in 
favor  of  a  national  budget  and  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  budget  idea.  The 
explanation  is  so  simple  and  clear  as 
to  deserve  all  the  publicity  it  can  ob- 
tain and  we  therefore  do  our  part  by 
republishing  it  here  in  full,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Budgets  are  not  merely  affairs  of 
arithmetic,"  says  Lord  Morley,  in  his 
"Gladstone,"  but,  "in  a  thousand  ways 
go  to  the  root  of  prosperity  of  individ- 
uals, the  relation  of  classes,  and  the 
strength   of   kingdoms." 

The  word  budget,  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  comes  from  the  French 
bougette,  a  little  bag.  While  the  word 
budget  was  introduced  from  the 
French,  the  constitutional  principle  o 
which  it  applies  was  English.  In  the 
British  Parliament  the  word  has  been 
applied  to  the  great  leather  bag  which 
for  many  years  contained  the  docu- 
ments presented  to  the  Commons  to 
explain  the  resources  and  wants  of  the 
country.  It  is,  in  brief,  an  account 
of  the  finances  of  a  state,  or,  by 
analogy,  of  some  smaller  body  pre- 
sented at  a  definite  time  by  the  re- 
sponsible minister  to  the  National 
legislature. 

What  a  National  Budget  Actually  Is 
"The  idea  of  a  National  Budget  is 
simplicity  itself.  Shorn  of  its  tech- 
nical economic  terms,  it  means'  that 
the  monarch,  premier,  or  president, 
and  his  cabinet  shall  answer  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  country  three  simple 
questions  regarding  the  business  of 
the    nation: 

1. — How  much  money  will  be  needed  for  the 
onduct  of  the  government  during  the  next  fiscal 
year? 


2. — What  money  is  on  hand?  From  what 
source  is  more  expected? 

3. — What  shall  be  the  amount  appropriated  to 
each  function  of  government? 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
a  budget.  It  can  be  stated  just  as 
simply  as  in  the  preceding  phrases' 
and,  when  thus  stated,  any  business 
man,  no  matter  how  small  his  affairs; 
every  farmer  who  plans  ahead;  every 
man  in  any  way  charged  with  the  care 
of  funds  for  others'  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  a  National  Budget  must  be 
desired  and  sought  by  all  citizens  who 
wish  to  have  business-like  methods 
applied  to  the  one  big  business  of  the 
nation — its'  government.  Furthermore, 
they  will  perceive  that,  if  a  little 
business  needs  system,  a  big  business 
involving  upwards  of  $2,000,000,000  ex- 
penditures  a  year,   needs   it  still  more. 

In  practically  every  country  of  the 
world  except  our  own  the  national 
appropriations  and  expenditures  are 
considered  at  one  time  by  a  method 
closely  approximating,  at  least,  that 
of  a  budget. 

An  Analysis,  According  to  the  Experts 
All  government  expenditures  must 
ultimately  be  met  by  revenue.  All 
nations  with  responsible  ministeries 
provide  revenue  to  meet  the  expend- 
itures of  their  respective  governments 
by  means  of  budgets.  The  finance 
minister  usually  prepares  estimates  in 
summary  and  in  detail  of  the  needed 
expenditure.  These  at  the  proper  time 
he  submits  to  the  legislative  body  to- 
gether with  estimates,  also  in  sum- 
mary and  detail,  of  revenue.  A  bal- 
ance is  then  struck  by  the  remission 
of  old  or  the  imposition  of  new  taxes 
according  as  there  is  a  surplus  or  a 
deficit  in  the  figures  of  the  preceding 
year.  This  balance  of  revenue  against 
expenditure,  the  central  feature  of  any 
budget,  is  the  primary  necessity  in  all 
national   finance. 

A  budget  according  to  Doctor  F.  A. 
Cleveland,  chairman  of  President 
Taft's  Commission  on  Economy  and 
Efficiency,  and  former  director  of  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, "if  it  means  anything  as  an 
instrument  of  control  over  the  finances 
in  representative  governments,  must 
have  two  essentials:  (1)  it  must  be  in 
itself  a  complete  financial  plan  and 
presented  in  such  form  that  people  can 
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think  about  it  in  making  decisions 
about  the  next  year's  business  ar- 
rangements; (2)  it  must  be  submitted 
"by  some  one  who  is  responsible  for  the 
financial  policy  of  the  government  or 
institution." 

How  the  Demand  for  a  Budget  Has  Grown 

The  United  States  has  never  had  a 
National  Budget  in  its  strict  sense. 
This  has  been  largely  due  to  the  in- 
direct source  of  our  revenue.  Our  na- 
tional revenue  has  not  been  depend- 
ent, as  in  the  countries  of  the  old 
world,  upon  the  requirements  for  ex- 
penditure with  corresponding  direct 
taxation.  Therefore  with  our  growing 
wealth  we  have  year  after  year  been 
Taecoming  more  and  more  extravagant 
and  have  failed  to  realize  the  neces- 
sity for  the  more  business-like  finan- 
cial   methods    of    other    countries. 

The  demand  for  a  systematic  ac- 
counting of  our  national  revenues  and 
expenditures  has  grown  rapidly.  The 
National  Chamber  has  consistently 
stood  for  the  principle  of  the  budget. 
Its  first  referendum  (s'ent  out  on  No- 
vember 30,  1912)  was  approved  almost 
unanimously  by  its  members.  Since 
that  time  the  Chamber  has  consistent- 
ly and  upon  all  appropriate  occasions 
.advocated  the  adoption  of  a  national 
"budget. 

Both  former-President  Taft  and 
President  Wilson  have  taken  positive 
ground  in  support  of  the  budget  plan 
and  a  number  of  prominent  members 
•of  Congressmen  are  in  line  for  it. 
Representative  Fitzgerald,  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, is  on  record  as  follows: 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  said:  "Much  better 
results  would  be  obtained  in  national 
finances  if  the  individual  members  in 
the  two  houses  could  not  initiate  ex- 
penditures by  increasing  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  Executive  or  by  pro- 
posing expenditures  that  the  Execu- 
tive did  not  wish."  He  would  not 
make  this  absolutely  impossible,  but 
•so  difficult  that  it  could  be  done  only 
"under  the  most  peculiar  and  extra- 
ordinary circumstances."  In  general, 
said  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  if  there  were 
some  "competent,  independent  corps 
which  would  first  sift  various  financial 
proposals  and  collate  information 
about  them  as  would  be  valuable,  it 
would    be   of   immense   help." 


The  Budget  in  all  Aspects 

In  his  "foreword"  to  this  new  and 
important  compendium  of  budget 
ideas*,  Prof.  Hatton  says  that  the 
budget  "provides  the  means  through 
which  citizens  may  assure  themselves 
that  their  effort,  which  has  been  di- 
verted to  community  ends,  is  not  used 
for  private  gain,  is  not  misused  nor 
frittered  away,  but  is  applied  to  the 
accomplishment  of  those  purposes 
which  the  community  approves"  etc. 
From  this  view-point  the  following 
important  conclusion  is  reached: 

"Given  at  least  manhood  suf- 
frage, any  government  so  organiz- 
ed as  to  produce  and  carry  out  a 
scientific  budget  system  will  be 
susceptible  of  extensive  and  intel- 
ligent popular  control.  On  the 
contrary  those  governments,  what- 
ever their  other  virtues,  which 
fail  to  provide  adequate  budget 
methods  will  neither  reach  the 
maximum  of  efficiency  nor  prove 
to  be  altogether  responsible  to  the 
people." 

Prof.  Hatton  expresses  his  belief 
that  no  single  change  would  add  so 
largely  to  both  democracy  and  effi- 
ciency as  the  introduction  of  proper 
budget  methods. 

The  first  paper  of  this  collection  is 
entitled  "Budget  Making  and  the 
Work  of  Government"  and  is  prepar- 
ed by  Henry  Jones  Ford  of  Princeton 
University.  This  reviews  the  histor- 
ical bearings  of  the  subject  from  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  our  constitu- 
tion. He  traces  the  complete  disap- 
pearance of  all  recognition  of  bud- 
getary initiative  by  the  President. 
His  conclusion  is  that  the  relation  be- 
tween budget  making   and   the  work 

*Public  Budgets,  constituting  the  No- 
vember, 1915,  issue  of  "The  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science."  Prof.  A.  R. 
Hatton,  Western  Reserve  University, 
editor  fn  charge  of  /this  volume. 
Concord,    N.    H. 
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of  government  is  such  that  no  change 
will  be  sufficient  "that  does  not  give 
the  administration  access  to  the 
House  as  a  matter  of  right  and  not 
of  favor." 

In  the  second  paper  Dr.  Frederick 
A.  Cleveland  deals  with  the  "Evolu- 
tion of  the  Budget  Idea  in  the  United 
States."  He  first  gives  a  very  clear 
and  succinct  analysis  of  what  the 
budget  idea  is,  defining  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

"In  this  essay  the  term  "bud- 
get" is  used  to  mean  a  plan  for 
financing  an  enterprise  or  govern- 
ment during  a  definite  period, 
which  is  prepared  and  submitted 
by  a  responsible  executive  to  a 
representative  body  (or  other  duly 
constituted  agent)  whose  approval 
and  authorization  are  necessary 
before  the  plan  may  be  executed." 

Further  on  he  takes  the  ground 
that  action  on  the  budget  is  an  act 
of  popular  sovereignty,  and  that, 
therefore,  "the  procedure  to  be  ef- 
fective must  make  the  people  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  action."  In  a  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  Dr.  Cleveland  finds 
that  until  the  last  few  years  our  peo- 
ple and  our  law  makers  have  been 
"as  innocent  of  such  an  idea  as  an  un- 
born babe."  But  since  the  work 
done  by  ex-president  Taft's  Commis- 
sion on  Economy  and  Efficiency,  the 
movement  has  gained  rapid  headway 
in  nation,  state  and  city.  In  conclu- 
sion he  finds  that  the  budget  idea  is 
beginning  to  take  hold  of  the  Amer- 
ican mind  and  rapidly  becoming  ab- 
sorbed in  our  political  philosophy, 
commanding  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  those  persons  who  have 
great  influence  in  our  legislatures 
and  constitutional  conventions.  The 
first  section  of  the  book  is  completed 
with  a  study  of  the  budget  in  relation 
to  the  Legislature  by  Rufus  E.  Miles, 
Director  of  the  Ohio  Institute  for 
Public  Efficiency. 


Then  comes  the  second  part  of  the 
book,  which  is  devoted  to  state  bud- 
gets, with  a  series  of  illuminating 
articles  by  such  experts  as  Prof.  S. 
Gale  Lowrie  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  on  <wThe  Proper  Function 
of  the  State  Budget;"  Prof.  Charles 
A.  Beard  of  Columbia  on  the  bud- 
getary provisions  of  the  defeated 
New  York  constitution;  John  F.  Ney- 
lan  on  California's  state  budget;  Fin- 
ley  F.  Bell,  Secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Legislative  Reference  Bureau  on  the 
Illinois  Budget;  Prof.  John  A.  Fair- 
lie  of  the  University  of  Illinois  on 
"Budget  Methods  in  Illinois;"  W.  O. 
Heffernan  on  the  Ohio  methods;  and 
Ernest  H.  Maling  on  the  financial  ad- 
ministration of  Massachusetts. 

The  third  part  of  the  volume  is  de- 
voted to  efficiency  in  public  budgets, 
the  most  notable  contributions  to 
which  are,  "Budgetary  Procedure 
Under  the  Manager  Form  of  City 
Government"  by  Arch  M.  Mandel  of 
the  Dayton  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, and  "The  Budget  as  an  Ad- 
ministrative Program"  by  Henry 
Bruere,  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

The  fourth  part  consists  of  articles 
dealing  with  the  development  of  bud- 
getary procedure  in  typical  cities  of 
other  nations.  Also  with  county  bud- 
gets and  the  methods  of  New  York 
City,  Cleveland  and  Chicago. 

A  valuable  list  of  references  on  the 
whole  subject  and  a  review  of  recent 
books,  together  with  a  cumulative 
index  completes  a  volume  having  ex- 
ceptional and  timely  value  to  all 
students  of  government. 


The    Referendum    Defined 
The       Referendum:  The       process 

through  which  a  stated  number  or 
percentage  of  qualified  voters  may,  at 
their  option,  compel  the  reference  of 
any  measure  passed  by  the  legislature 
to  the  entire  electorate  at  a  regular 
or  special  election.  Sometimes  called 
the   voters'   veto    power. 
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First  Public  Proportional  Election  in  the  U.  S, 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  Nov.  2,  1915 


The  first  public  proportional  elec- 
tion of  our  country's  history  was 
held  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  on  Novem- 
ber 2nd. 

The  number  of  candidates  for  the 
seven  seats  in  the  council  was  four- 
teen. Unfortunately  some  of  the 
city's  most  representative  men  were 
not  candidates.  Seven  other  ballots, 
including  several  state  ballots  on  pro- 
hibition and  other  important  issues, 
were  voted  by  the  Ashtabula  electors 
on  the  same  day.  These  other  ballots 
were  voted,  of  course,  by  the  mark- 
ing of  crosses  in  the  old  way.  The 
total  number  of  ballots  cast  for 
councilmen  was  3334.  Of  that  num- 
ber 362  were  blank  or  invalid.  The 
valid  ballots  for  the  Council  num- 
bered, therefore,  2972. 

The  board  of  elections  of  Ashta- 
bula county,  known  as  the  "Deputy 
Supervisors  of  Elections,"  gave  their 
first  attention  to  the  ballots  cast  on 
the  prohibition  amendment  and  the 
other  state  issues.  It  was  not  until 
the  afternoon  of  November  4th  that 
they  could  give  their  attention  to  the 
vote  for  the  Ashtabula  council.  The 
Hare  count  itself  occupied  about 
three  hours. 

The  Count 

The  quota,  the  smallest  number  of 
votes  that  each  of  seven,  but  not 
each  of  eight,  candidates  could  get 
out  of  a  total  of  2972,  was  found,  of 
course,  by  dividing  2972  by  8  and 
then  taking  the  next  larger  whole 
number  than  the  quotient  of  371  4-8. 


This  quota,  372,  was  found  to  have 
been  received  in  the  form  of  first- 
choice  votes  by  only  one  candidate, 
McClure,  whose  first-choice  votes 
numbered  392. 

As  372  votes  was  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  insure  election,  he  was  at  once 
declared  elected  and  his  surplus  votes 
were  transferred  to  other  candidates 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  20  of 
the  voters  who  had  voted  for  him  as 
first  choice.  The  20  ballots  for  trans- 
fer were  taken  in  equal  numbers,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  from  the  McClure 
ballots  cast  in  the  15  different  voting 
precincts  of  the  city.  That  was  to 
carry  out  paragraph  (i)  of  section 
46-2  of  the  amended  charter. 

It  is  to  be  noted  particularly  that 
no  ballot  that  helped  to  elect  McClure 
helped  any  other  candidate  in  the 
slightest  degree,  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  20  McClure  ballots 
which  were  transferred  from  him  to 
others  did  not  help  McClure  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Thus  the  Ashta- 
bula system  of  voting  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent in  principle  from  the  prefer- 
ential voting  system  of  Cleveland  and 
many  other  cities,  not  only  in  being 
a  proportional  or  constituency  sys- 
tem instead  of  a  majority  system, 
but  in  that  a  ballot  is  never  counted 
to  help  both  a  higher  choice  and  a 
lower   choice. 

"The  20  ballots  transferred  from 
McClure  went  as  follows:  11  to  Mc- 
Cune,  2  to  Carlson,  2  to  Earlywine,  2 
to  Flower,  1  to  Loose,  1  to  Rinto,  and 
1      to      Tilton.     After      this      operation, 
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therefore,  McClure  had  372  votes  left 
(all  he  needed);  McCune  had  320  in- 
stead of  his  former  309;  Carlson  had 
140  instead  of  his  former  138;   etc. 

"The  next  thing  done  was  to  de- 
clare defeated  the  man  who  at  this 
time  had  fewest  votes,  namely  Lam- 
pela,  and  to  transfer  all  his  votes*  to 
the  other  candidates  (except  McClure), 
according  to  next  highest  preference. 
The  idea  behind  this  procedure  is 
that,  since  it  might  now  be  assumed 
that  Lampela  could  not  be  elected,  it 
was  fair  that  the  votes  of  his  sup- 
porters', instead  of  being  wasted,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  they  were  retain- 
ed for  him  indefinitely,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  count  toward  making  up  con- 
stituencies   for    their    next    choices. 

"Lampela's  25  ballots  were  accord- 
ingly transferred  as  follows:  4  to  Rin- 
to,  3  to  McCune,  and  1  each  to  Hogan, 
Earlywine,  Flower,  Carlson,  and  Cook. 
Thirteen  of  Lampela's  ballots  could 
not  be  transferred  at  all,  because  they 
were  marked  for  no  one  but  Lam- 
pela. The  thirteen  voters  who  cast 
those  ballots  failed  to  help  elect  a 
councilman,  as  it  turned  out,  simply 
because  they  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  privilege  offered  them  by  the 
new  ballot.  Doubtless  there  was  a 
fear  in  some  voters'  minds  that  they 
might  hurt  their  first  choice  by  mark- 
ing a  second.  For  that  fear  there  was 
no   foundation. 

"After  the  transferring  of  Lampela's 
ballots,  it  appeared  that  the  lowest 
man  was  Loose.  Accordingly  the 
votes  of  his  supporters  were  trans- 
ferred and  made  effective  in  the  same 
way. 

"Finally,  when  it  was  Rinto's  turn 
to  be  declared  defeated,  it  appeared 
that  his  defeat  left  only  seven  candi- 
dates, elected  or  in  the  running.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  not  necessary  to 
transfer  his  ballots,  Earlywine,  Gud- 
mundson,  Briggs,  and  Corrado  being 
elected,  even  though  they  had  not 
collected  the  complete  quota  of  372 
votes.  If  more  of  the  voters  had 
marked  several  preferences,  complete 
quotas  would  have  been  built  up  for 
more  of  the  candidates,  and  in  some 
cases  the  results  would  very  likely 
have  been  changed.   *    *   * 

"Those  who  watched  the  count  were 
convinced  that  no  one  got  a  seat  in 
the    council    except    because    he    had    a 


backing,  so  far  as  the  story  told  on 
the  ballots  went,  that  gave  him  the 
right  to  a  seat." — (From  the  Ashta- 
bula   Star    Nov.    5,    1915.) 

Representative    Character   of 
the    Council 

"Proportional  representation  has  been 
demonstrated  and  found  better  than 
expected. 

"In  analyzing  the  results  we  find 
that  all  sections  and  factions  are 
represented  in  the  new  council.  There 
are  two  from  the  first  ward,  one  from 
the  second,  two  from  the  third,  and 
two  from  the  fourth.  Three  from  the 
Harbor  and  four  from  uptown.  One 
from  the  east  side  and  two  from  the 
west  side  at  the  Harbor.  One  from 
the  west  end,  one  from  the  south  end, 
and  two  from  the  central  portion  of 
the  uptown  section  of  the  city.  Four 
of  the   old  council  were  re-elected. 

"The  drys  and  wets  are  represented. 
The  Protestants  and  Catholics;  the 
business,  professional,  and  laboring 
men;  the  Republicans,  Democrats, 
Socialists;  the  English,  Swedes  and 
Italians  are  all  represented,  while 
there  were  more  divisions  than  places. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  select  a  more 
representative  council  in  any  other 
way." — (From  the  Ashtabula  Beacon, 
Nov.    5,    1915.) 

"It  is  generally  conceded  that  it 
[the  new  system  of  voting]  has  given 
Ashtabula  a  broadly  representative 
council,  probably  the  most  representa- 
tive body  in  the  city's  history."  (From 
the    Ashtabula     Star   Nov.    5,    1915.) 

Witnessing  the  Count 

Among  the  interested  witnesses  of 
the  official  count  on  November  4th 
were  Mayo  Fesler,  secretary  of  the 
Civic  League  of  Cleveland ;  Miss  Alice 
Henry  of  Boston  and  Chicago,  form- 
erly of  Australia;  Augustus  R.  Hat- 
ton,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland;  W.  E.  Boynton,  formerly 
president  of  the  council  of  Ashtabula, 
leader  of  the  Ashtabula  P.  R.  forces; 
Arthur  Rinto,  a  candidate  for  the 
council;  and  C.  G.  Hoag,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  P-  R.  League,  who 
brought  the  idea  of  P.  R.  to  the  city. 

The   morning   after   the   count   Mr. 
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Rinto,  who  was  the  last  candidate  to 
be  defeated  and  who  was  present 
throughout  the  count,  gave  the  Bea- 
con a,  public  statement  in  which  he 
gave  the  new  system  of  voting  his 
unqualified  approval.  "I  am  still 
heartily  in  favor  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation as  given  under  the  Hare 
plan,"  declared  Mr.  Rinto,  "and  I 
hope  that  this  plan  receives  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  people  of 
Ashtabula  in  the  future." 


Professor  Hatton's  Report 

Some  days  after  the  count  Pro- 
fessor Hatton  reported  on  the  elec- 
tion to  the  National  Municipal 
League  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Day- 
ton. Following  are  extracts  from 
that  report,  as  printed  in  the  National 
Municipal  Review  for  January,    1915. 

But  as  commission-manager  govern- 
ment has  so  far  developed  it  exhibits 
one  serious  defect.  The  council  r  com- 
mission is  elected  from  the  city  at 
large,  and  with  election  at  large  un- 
der the  usual  system  of  majority  or 
plurality  choice  all  members  of  the 
council  may  belong  to  one  party  or 
faction  of  the  electorate.  A  legisla- 
tive body  representing  only  one  party 
is  a  serious  defect  in  any  scheme  of 
government.  In  such  a  body  all  real 
discussion  is  absent,  minority  parties 
or  groups  have  no  chance  to  be  heard, 
and  partisan  interference  with  ad- 
ministration is  likely  to  be  at  its 
worst.  Where  the  city  manager  plan 
of  government  is  adopted,  a  council 
representing  but  one  group  or  faction 
is  particularly  objectionable.  If  the 
people  are  to  yield  the  privilege  of 
choosing  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  city  directly,  that  power  should 
fall  to  a  body  widely  representative  of 
the  sections,  parties  and  interests 
underlying  the  opinions  which  divide 
the  electorate.  In  other  words,  fair- 
ness demands  that  if  the  council  is1  to 
have  this  elective  function  it  should 
be  a  small  copy  of  the  entire  voting 
population.  Moreover,  the  strongest 
hope  of  preventing  the  council  from 
making   a   partisan   selection    in    choos- 


ing   a    manager    lies    in    rendering    It 
truly    representative. 

Perhaps1  the  most  difficult  problem 
in  the  organization  o£  representative 
governments  has  been  to  secure  a  leg- 
islative body  which,  while  reflecting 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  elec- 
torate, would  at  the  same  time  ensure 
representation  to  the  substantial  mi- 
nority groups  of  public  opinion.  The 
lack  of  a  truly  representative  legisla- 
ture, always*  a  defect,  becomes  vital 
when  the  body  which  determines  the 
policies  of  the  government  may  also 
choose  and  control  the  executive.  Now 
the  little  city  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  has 
shown  for  the  first  time  in  America 
how  this  problem  may  be  solved. 
There  is  more  than  a  fair  chance  that 
this  Ashtabula  experiment  not  only 
solves  the  problem  of  equitable  repre- 
sentation but  also  opens  the  way  to 
the  ultimate  form  ©f  municipal  organ- 
ization in  the  United  States 

Although  the  Board  of  Elections  was 
inexperienced  and  without  proper  of- 
fice equipment  for  handling  such  a 
count,  the  transfer  and  tabulation  of 
the  vote  was  accomplished  in  about 
three  hours.  At  no  time  were  the 
election  officials  in  serious*  doubt 
concerning    the    steps    to    be    taken.... 

Ashtabula  has  shown  how  to  elect 
a  council  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
vide equitable  representation  for  all 
parties  and  interests — a  plan  under 
which  the  majority  will  control,  while 
the  minority,  or  minorities*,  will  have 
representation  in  proportion  to  their 
importance.  With  such  a  system  we 
may  reasonably  expect  that  the  qual- 
ity of  the  council  will  steadily  im- 
prove. When  groups  of  opinion  come 
to  understand  that  if  they  have  a  little 
more  than  one-eighth  of  the  votes 
they  cannot  be  denied  representation 
in  the  council,  their  ablest  representa- 
tives will  be  willing  to  become  candi- 
dates'. Men  of  high  professional  and 
business  training  will  stand  for  elec- 
tion to  the  council,  because  they  will 
be  sure  that  if  they  really  represent 
their   element   they   will  win. 

The  election  of  councils  by  propor- 
tional representation  opens  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  the  manager 
system  into  the  largest  cities*.  Hither- 
to the  objection  has  been  raised  that 
the  council  as  provided  in  such  char- 
ters   as    those    of    Dayton,    Springfield 
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and  Cadillac  is  too  small  for  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  St. 
Louis,  or  even  for  Boston,  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland  or  Baltimore.  It  is  said  that 
if  a  council  of  sufficient  sizj  to  be 
really  representative  of  the  electorates 
of  such  cities  should  be  chosen  at 
large  the  ballot  would  be  so  long  that 
it  could  not  be  intelligently  voted.  It 
is  also  said  that  election  at  large  in 
any  of  the  above-named  cities  would 
provide  an  electoral  district  so  vast 
that  candidates  without  party  or 
newspaper  support  or  a  large  amount 
of  money  would  be  seriously  handi- 
capped. Therefore  to  preserve  the 
principles  of  the  short  ballot  and  the 
wieldy  district  there  has  appeared  to 
be  nothing  left  for  the  larger  cities 
but  some  form  of  ward  representation. 
That,  however,  has  been  considered 
fatal  to  the  manager  system.  No 
American  city  would  trust  a  council 
elected  on  the  old  ward  plan  to  choose 
and  control  a  manager.  With  pro- 
portional representation  these  diffi- 
culties disappear.  A  council  large 
enough  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  any  city 
can  be  secured  by  electing  five  or 
more  members  from  each  of  several 
districts.  Where  proportional  repre- 
sentation is  used,  gerrymandering  is 
futile  and  the  same  accurate  represen- 
tation of  the  entire  electorate  is  se- 
cured whether  election  be  by  districts 
or  at  large. 

Thus  with  a  council  chosen  by  pro- 
portional representation  the  last  ser- 
ious objections  to  the  city  manager 
idea  disappear.  The  way  is  opened  for 
permanent,  expert  service  in  city  ad- 
ministration and  for  the  elimination 
of  politics  from  that  part  of  city  gov- 
ernment. Proportional  representation 
will  produce  a  council  that  may  prop- 
erly be  allowed  to  choose  a  city  man- 
ager— a  council  which  is  truly  repre- 
sentative, whose  members  stand  for 
policies  and  the  fundamental  interests 
of  the  community  rather  than  for  a 
more  or  less  artificial  party  organiza- 
tion. The  Ashtabula  plan  provides  for 
a  short  ballot,  a  city  manager,  and  a 
council  chosen  by  proportional  repre- 
sentation. That  is  the  latest  word  in 
municipal  organization,  and  no  one 
has  yet  suggested  any  point  at  which 
further  advance  can  be  made. 

But  the  Ashtabula  experiment  has 
promise   beyond   the   domain   of  munic- 


ipal government.  The  cities  are  now 
the  only  places  in  this  country  where 
any  considerable  amount  of  political 
experimentation  is  possible.  They  are 
making  the  largest  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  new  governmental 
devices.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  cities  in  those  states  which,  like 
Ohio,  have  granted  their  municipal- 
ities a  large  amount  of  freedom.  In- 
stead of  these  cities  modeling  their 
governments  after  the  traditional  state 
plan  there  is  now  a  noticeable  tend- 
ency of  the  states  to  copy  city  institu- 
tions. It  is  possible  that  Ashtabula 
has  started  a  movement  which  will 
ultimately  lead  to  the  reform  of  the 
present  demoralizing  method  of  choos- 
ing the  members  of  state  legislatures 
and    of    the    lower    house    of    Congress. 


Mr.  Humphreys'  Visit 

John  H.  Humphreys,  secretary  of 
the  Proportional  Representation  Soci- 
ety of  London,  who  has  recently  been 
visiting  New  Zealand  and  some  of 
the  cities  of  Australia  in  connection 
with  the  approaching  introduction  of 
the  proportional  system,  landed  at 
San  Francisco  on  December  2nd.  A 
few  days  later  Mr.  Humphreys  made 
several  addresses  in  Los  Angeles,  in- 
cluding one  before  the  city  council. 
At  the  time  we  write  he  is  doubtless 
in  Western  Canada  on  his  way  East. 
He  is  expected  to  reach  Ottawa  be- 
fore the  end  of  December. 

Mr.  Humphreys  is  booked  to  speak 
in  Boston  on  February  5th  and  in 
Chicago  on  March  3rd.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  make  arrangements  for  other 
addresses  by  him  in  New  England 
shortly  before  or  shortly  after  his 
Boston  engagement,  and  east  of 
Chicago,  or  in  states  adjoining  Illi- 
nois shortly  before  or  shortly  after 
his  Chicago  engagement. 

As  most  of  the  readers  of  Equity 
know,  Mr.  Humphreys  is  the  leading 
English-speaking  authority  on  pro- 
portional     representation.     Be      has 
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served  as  expert  in  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  the  reform  for  Ire- 
land and  South  Africa. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  Mr.  Humphreys  will 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  many  of  the 
cities  on  his  routes.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible in  some  cases  for  him  to  accept 
engagements  where  only  his  expenses 
will  be  met. 

C.  G.  Hoag 


Canada 

The  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
Hare  system  for  the  election  of  the 
Council  of  Ottawa  will  be  passed  up- 
on by  the  voters  on  January  3rd.  The 
proportionalists  of  the  city  are  work- 
ing hard.  Mr.  R.  H.  Hooper  and 
others  are  addressing  many  au- 
diences, in  some  cases  carrying  out 
model  elections  also.  The  Evening 
Citizen  and  Le  Droit  are  supporting 
the  movement  vigorously.  There 
seems  to  be  a  good  chance  of  carry- 
ing the  capital  of  Canada  for  P.  R. 
at  this  election. 

H.  S.  Ross,  K.  C,  Secretary  of  the 
League  for  Canada,  has  recently 
made  addresses  on  P.  R.  before  sev- 
eral audiences  in  Montreal,  including 
the  City  Council.  The  St.  Lawrence 
Ward  Voters'  Association  and  the 
Montreal     Brotherhood      Federation 


have  both  put  themselves  on  record 
in  favor  of  amendments  to  the  city 
charter  to  provide  the  manager  plan 
of  administration  and  proportional 
representation  for  the  council. 


NOTES 

Favorable  articles  on  the  first  P. 
R.  election  in  Ashtabula  have  appear- 
ed in  many  newspapers  and  period- 
icals,   among    the    latter    being    the 

Short  Ballot  Bulletin,  the  New  Republic, 
the  Survey,  the  National  Municipal 
Review,  the  Seattle  Municipal  News, 
the  American  City,  the  Square  Deal,  and 
Citizen's  Business  (Philadelphia  Bur- 
eau of  Municipal  Research). 

<^,     ^y     <<>>, 

A  pamphlet  on  the  first  P.  R.  elec- 
tion in  Ashtabula,  issued  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city, 
will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 
that  body  or  to  the  P.  R.  League  at 
Haverford,  Pa. 

<^    -<£y    -^v 

Hare  P.  R.  provisions,  slightly  sim- 
plified and  improved  by  C.  G.  Hoag 
as  a  result  of  the  experience  gained  in 
the  Ashtabula  election,  are  printed  by 
the  P.  R.  League  as  their  Leaflet  No. 
2.  A  copy  will  be  sent  by  the  sec- 
retary to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
a   2c   stamp. 


Progress  of  Preferential  Voting 

The  National  Municipal  Review,  in  a 
recent  issue,  presented  an  author- 
itative summary  of  the  progress  of 
the  Bucklin  system  of  preferential 
voting  in  this  country  to  July,  1914. 
In  New  Jersey,  after  the  effort  to  re- 
peal the  preferential  ballot  law  in  the 
last  legislature  had  passed  the  House 
but  failed  in  the  Senate,  the  law  was 
attacked  in  the  State  Supreme  Court. 


That  court  declared  the  law  to  be 
constitutional. 

The  city  council  of  Seattle  has 
voted  to  submit  the  charter  amend- 
ment for  the  preferential  ballot, 
which  was  defeated  by  a  small  ma- 
jority at  the  last  spring  election. 

Bangor,  Me.,  had  voted  for  a  char- 
ter containing  the  preferential  plan  in 
place  of  the  primaries  but  the  legis- 
lature refused  to  grant  the  charter. 
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Up    to   June    1,    1915,    the   Bucklin  One  proviso,  however,  is  necessary 

system    of    preferential    voting    had  in  connection  with  the  statement  just 

supplanted  the  local  primaries  in  the  made:  the  means  by  which  the  voters 

following  municipalities:  express  themselves  on  the  men  and 

Population  measures   they  do  vote  on   must  be 

Date  Cities  in  1910  suitable    and    adequate.     Even    with 

1909  Grand    Junction,    Colo.         7,754*  the  ghort  Ballot  prmciple  carried  Out 

1910  Spokane,    Wash 104,402*  .,      ,      .      ,  ,      .  .,  ,    . 

1911  Pueblo,   Colo 44,395**  to  lts  loSlcal  conclusion,  the  end  in 

1912  New  Iberia,  La    7,499*t  view  could  not  be  attained  with  our 

1913  Duiutn,  Minn 78,466*  present  unreasonable,  not  to  say  ab- 

1913    Denver,   Colo 213,381*  surd,  system  of  electing  representa- 

llll    S^'S^.'^^S;  «ves     Forthe  people  effectively   to 

1913    Nashua,   N.   H 26,005  control  their  government,  the  repre- 

1913    Cleveland,  Ohio    . .    560,600$  sentative   body,    which,   as   has   been 

1913    La  Grande,  Ore.   ......       4,843t||  said,   should   be  the   governing  body, 

1913    Fort  Collins,  Colo 8,2iot  should  be  elected  by  a  system  of  un- 

1913     St.    Petersburg,    Fla.    ..        4,127  .  ...     ■*.■'..  m 

1913  Cadiiias,  Mich. 8,375t||  ammous   constituencies,    or    in    other 

1914  vineiand,  ■  N.   J.    5,282*  words    by    Proportional    Representa- 

1914     Ridgewood,    N.   J 5,416*  tion. 

1914    Nutiey,   N.   J 6,009*  And   here   again   we   come   to   the 

1914     Hawthorne,   N    J     3,400*  beari         Qf   primaries .  on    the    general 

1914     Bordentown,    N.   J 4,250*  *?  ,  . 

1914    Miiiviiie,  N.  J 12,541*  problem  of  popular  government.  Any 

1914    Long  Branch,  N.  J.   ....  13,298*  good    system    of    unanimous    constit- 

1914    Phiiiipsburg,  N.  J 13,903*  uencies    or   Proportional    Representa- 

1914     Eleven   cities    of   New  tion  ig  carried  Qut  b     meang  of  &  baJ. 

Jersey,  each  under  5  000  .'          ...        .  ,, 

population     ".         25,521*  lot   whlch    Slves    the    voter   an    °PPor" 

1914    Orange,  N.  J 29,630*  tunity   to   express   his   will    so   fully 

1914    Atlantic  City,  N.  J 46,150*  that  preliminary     elections     for    the 

1914    Passaic.  N.  J 54,773*  nomination    of   party   candidates   are 

1914     Trenton,   N.   J 96,815*  ,.     ,  J 

1914  Jersey  City,  N.  J 267,779*  entirely  unnecessary. 

1915  Hoboken,  n.  J 70,324*  Finally,  so  long  as  we  elect  at  the 

1915    Portland  Water  District.  polls  a&LeT  officiais  besides  represen- 

Maine    (Portland    and  ...  ,    .      ,  .,  .     ,,      ,     . 

south   Portland)    ......      66,042  tatives— and  doubtless  we  shall  elect 

a  few  others  for  many  years  to  come 

2,025,545  — we  ought  to  use  for  their  election 

Preferential  voting  adopted  as  adjunct  a   system    of    preferential   voting    de- 

1913    Housrt™?rTex 78,800*  signed  to  secure  the  election  of  such 

officials   by  majorities   instead   of   by 

Total  population   2,104,345  mere    pluralities.    The   majority-pref- 

♦Commission   form   charter.     Regard-  , 

ing    the    New    Jersey    cities.  clerk  of  Circuit  Court>  clerk  Qf  guper. 

Governor,     lieutenant-governor      sec-  lQp    Q  and    cQun        superintendent 

retary    of    state,    auditor,    state    treas-  .       .       , 

.   A      _  .  of  schools, 

urer,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 

tion.    attorney-general,    Judge     of     Bu-  J&fig^jfcT^&tfg* 

preme   Court,   clerk   of   Supreme   Court,  provisions      in      this      respect      of      La 

15     county     commissioners,     judge     of  Grande   and  Fort  Collins*  are  not  quite 

County     Court,     14    judges     of     Circuit  clear- 

r<^„>*      10     4„,*~~„     ~#    o„^^^i««    r"««^f  $Twenty-five  hundred  signatures   re- 
Court,     18    judges    of    Superior    Court,  quired     for     nomination     of    mayoralty 

state's      attorney,      recorder,      coroner,  candidates. 

sheriff,   county  treasurer,  county   clerk,  ||Commission    city    manager    plan. 
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erential  ballot  is  the  "adequate  bal- 
lot" applied  to  election  by  majority, 
just  as  a  good  proportional  ballot  is 
the  "adequate  ballot"  applied  to  the 
election  of  representatives  by  un- 
animous constituencies  or  quotas. 
And  with  an  adequate  ballot,  applied 
to  either  purpose,  primaries  are  quite 
unnecessary. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  carrying 
the  principle  of  the  Short  Ballot  to 
its  logical  conclusion.  That  principle, 
as  usually  advocated,  means  the  elec- 
tion only  of  officials  few  enough  to 
be  investigated,  conspicuous  enough 
to  be  interesting,  and  powerful 
enough  to  be  held  to  account.  The 
logical  conclusion  of  the  principle, 
then,  is  the  election  of  only  one  of- 
ficial, and  that  one  the  most  interest- 
ing and  powerful  of  all.  And  that, 
in  turn,  means,  except  when  the 
initiative  or  the  referendum  is  to  be 
exercised,  the  use  of  the  ballot  for 
no  other  purpose  than  the  election  of 
one  representative — a  representative 
rather  than  any  other  official  because, 
where  the  representative  body  is 
elected  by  a  reasonable  system  and 
given  its  due  power,  it  is  the  voter's 
representative  that  interests  him 
more  than  any  other  official;  only  one 
because  obviously  no  voter  has  any 
right  to  take  part  in  the  election  of 
more  than  one.* 

But  what  is  the  relation  of  this 
Short  Ballot  principle,  as  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  to  direct  pri- 
maries? It  is  this:  if  the  Short 
Ballot  principle  were  carried  out  thus 
fully,  the  average  voter  would  be  in 
a  position  to  exercise  his  full  share 
of  political  power  intelligently  and 
effectively  whether  we  had  direct  pri- 
maries or  not;  and  if  the  Short  Bal- 
lot principle  is  not  carried  out  thus 
fully,  the  average  voter  must  in- 
evitably be  unable  to  exercise  his 
share    of    political    power    with    full 


intelligence  and  effect  whether  we 
have  direct  primaries  or  not.  The  one 
thing  in  government  that  the  average 
voter  is  in  a  position  to  do  satisfac- 
torily is  to  vote  for  a  representative. 
In  voting  for  a  representative  he  is 
only  giving  his  support  to  certain 
general  policies  and  interests,  and 
that  is  the  one  thing  in  politics  that 
he  can  do  best. 

•If  there  are  250,000  voters  in  the 
state,  and  the  representative  body  is 
to  have  twenty-five  members',  a  voter 
exercises  his  full  rights  in  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  if  his  ballot  and  9,999 
others  are  effective  in  electing  one 
representative  of  a  body  that  exer- 
cises all  the  powers  of  government 
not  retained  by  the  people.  The  sys- 
tem of  election  that  permits  all  the 
voters  to  exercise  their  full  rights 
thus  is,  of  course,  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation. 

Relieve  the  voters  of  doing  per- 
sonally in  politics  anything  except 
what  they  can  do  to  their  own  satis- 
faction and  nobody  else  can  do  for 
them,  namely  taking  part  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  representative  and  occasion- 
ally passing  on  great  fundamental 
issues  such  as  the  adoption  of  a  state 
constitution  or  city  charter  or  any 
other  issue  that  must  be  isolated  for 
direct  settlement  at  the  polls.  You 
will  then  find  that  the  people  can 
control  the  government  effectively 
whether  nominations  are  made  by 
conventions  or  by  primaries. 


"Minority  Government" 

The  criticism  most  frequently  hurl- 
ed at  those  who  advocate  the  I.  and 
R.  is  "minority  government,"  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  propositions  may 
be  forced  to  a  vote  on  demand  of  a 
specified  number  of  the  voters.  This 
only  submits  the  proposition,  which 
of  course  is  decided  by  a  majority  of 
the  voters  who  choose  to  vote  there- 
on. This  is  not  "minority  govern- 
ment."    It  is  popular  government. 
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THE  SHORT  BALLOT  DEPARTMENT. 


Edited  by  H.  S.  Gilbertson,  executive  secretary  of  The  National  Short  Ballot  Organization, 
383  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Officers  of  the  Short  Ballot  Organization:  President,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Vice-Presidents, 
Winston  Churchill;  Horace  E.  Deming;  Ben  B.  Lindsey:  William  S.  U'Ren;  William  Alien  White;  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff;  John  Mitchell,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Advisory  Board,  Lawrence  F.  Abbott,  Richard  S. 
Chllds,  Henry  Jones  Ford,  Norman  Hapgood,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Richard  S. 
Childs.     Executive  Secretary,  H.  S.  Gilbertson. 


The  Short  Ballot  in  New  York 

Many  will  perhaps  view  the  defeat 
of  the  proposed  Constitution  in  New 
York  as  a  blow  at  the  Short  Ballot 
movements  tsince  the  two  were  so 
closely  associated  and  so  widely  dis- 
cussed in  the  press.  The  speech  of 
Elihu  Root  on  "Invisible  Govern- 
ment" helped  to  confirm  the  opinion 
outside  of  New  York,  that  the  Short 
Ballot  was  the  one  great  issue  in 
the  convention. 

But  a  study  of  the  election  re- 
turns reveals  little  or  nothing  as  to 
what  the  voters  of  the  state  had  in 
mind,  when  they  voted  so  distinctive- 
ly on  Nov.  2,  19H5.  It  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  the  Constitution 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  Republican 
document,  which  of  course,  tended  to 
alienate  the  Democrats  and  Pro- 
gressives. Moreover,  it  was  regard- 
ed in  many  places  as  largely  the  pro- 
duct of  Mr.  Root's  leadership — a 
signal  for  Mr.  Root's  enemies  to  do 
their  worst.  The  New  York  school 
teachers  did  not  like  the  home-rule 
provisions  and  many  citizens  were 
dissatisfied  to  have  the  public  service 
commissions  made  constitutional  bod- 
ies. The  writing  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  scheme  of  departmental  re- 
organization seems  to  have  excited 
no  little  opposition  in  "Machine" 
quarters.  And  then,  there  were  peo- 
ple who  were  dissatisfied  because  the 
ballot  was  made  not  short  enough. 

And  so  it  is  clear  that  there  was 
no  straight  out  expression  of  opinion 
specifically  on  the  Short  Ballot.  We 
know   now    just   as    much    about    the 


sentiment  of  the  people  for  the  Short 
Ballot  as  we  did  before  the  election, 
i.  e.,  that  it  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  political  machines,  by  some  labor 
leaders  and  by  the   Socialists. 

The  whole  question  is  now  opened 
up  again  and  the  Short  Ballot  Organ- 
ization hopes  that  the  subject  will  be 
presented  to  the  people  as  a  separate 
and  unconfused  issue  at  the  election 
in  November  1917,  on  the  initiative 
of  the  legislature.  At  the  present 
time  this  organization  is  re-writing 
its  amendment  throughout.  This  time 
the  whole  proposition  of  a  responsible 
executive  will  be  treated  as  a  unit. 
This  will  involve,  of  course,  pro- 
visions for  an  executive  budget.  It 
will  require  the  legislature)  to  re- 
organize departments  under  the  con- 
trol of  an  executive  council,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  will  be  appointed  and 
removed  by  the  Governor  at  will.  It 
is  likely  also  that  no  provision  will 
be  made  in  the  draft  for  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  but  that  the  succession  in 
case  of  death  or  removal  of  the  chief 
executive,  will  fall  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  president  of  the  senate, 
who  will  fliowever  hold  office  only 
until  the  next  annual  election  when  a 
governor  will  be  elected  in  the  usual 
manner. 

The  amendment  presented  by  the 
Constitutional  Convention  was  of 
course  in  a  wholly  unsatisfactory 
form,  since  it  left  on  the  elective  list 
a  comptroller  with  administrative 
functions  and  an  attorney-general. 
For  some  time  the  Short  Ballot  Or- 
ganization hesitated  whether  or   not 
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to  support  the  amendment  in  this 
form,  but  felt  that  these  defects  in 
the  amendment  were  fully  compen- 
sated for  by  another  provision  which 
removed  the  governor's  appointments, 
all  throughout  the  service,  from 
political  control  through  confirma- 
tion by  the  senate. 

Massachusetts 

The  next  state  for  active  Short  Bal- 
lot propaganda  will  be  Massachusetts. 
Governor  McCall  was  elected  on  a 
platform  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant plank  was  the  Short  Ballot  prin- 
ciple. For"  some  time  the  idea  has 
been  urged  on  the  public  by  State 
Treasurer  Burrill,  himself  an  elective 
state  officer.  The  independent  press  of 
the  state  has  very  largely  approved 
the  idea  and  the  civic  organizations 
of  Boston,  including  the  City  Club, 
Economic  League  and  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club,  have  recently  devoted 
meetings  to  the  discussion  of  the  idea. 

Massachusetts  has  not  a  particu- 
larly long  ballot,  inasmuch  as  the 
judges  are  appointive  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  county  are  relatively 
unimportant  as  compared  with  coun- 
ties in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
However,  should  Massachusetts  ap- 
ply the  system  to  her  state  govern- 
ment, the  example  will  mean  much 
to  the  movement  elsewhere. 
Salem  Backslides 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
commission  government,  a  city  (Sa- 
lem, Mass.)  has  abandoned  that 
form.  Salem,  however,  has  not  gone 
back  to  her  original  charter  but  has 
adopted  the  fairly  simple  mayor-and- 
council  plan  known  as  Plan  B  in  the 
Massachusetts  general  commission 
government  law.  The  circumstances 
under  which  this  action  was  taken  are 
that  after  the  big  fire,  which  necessi- 
tated much  new  construction,  the  com- 
mission  found   it   necessary   to   raise 


valuations  all  over  town  very  appre- 
ciably. The  people  apparently  were  not 
fully  aware  of  the  real  situation  and 
appear  to  have  laid  the  blame  for  the 
city's  difficulties  on  the  commission. 
Those  who  had  benefitted  under  the  old 
system  abandoned  three  or  four  years 
ago,  successfully  played  up  to  the 
situation,  carrying  the  day  by  a  very 
small  majority  of  votes  on  Nov.  2nd., 
before  friends  of  the  commission  form 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  organize. 

On  the  same  day  Lynn  voted  on  a 
proposition  to  adopt  Plan  B  but  turn- 
ed  it  down. 

There  have  been  repeated  attempts 
throughout  the  country  to  secure  the 
abandonment  of  the  commission  form 
by  popular  election  but  always  with- 
out success  until  it  was  tried  in  Salem. 


What  City  Management  Has  Done 

Richard  S.  Childs,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  National  Short  Bal- 
lot Organization,  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Municipal 
League's  committee  on  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government  during  the 
past  year,  made  the  following  finan- 
cial comparison  between  the  oper- 
ation of  several  city  governments 
under  the  city-manager  plan  and  the 
operation  of  the  same  governments 
under  the  old  mayor  and  two  coun- 
cils plan: 

In  Dayton  the  total  operating  ex- 
pense in  1914  was  $1,067,062,  an  in- 
crease of  $77,709  over  the  year  be- 
fore, but  the  new  regime  gave  $140,- 
000  worth  of  new  services,  or  an  im- 
provement in  efficiency  of  about  6  per 
cent  in  the  first  year,  without  taking  I 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the| 
old  administration  used  a  consider- 
able part  of  a  flood-prevention  bond| 
issue  of  $800,000  for  ordinary  oper- 
ating expenses,  and  thus  made  an| 
ostensibly    remarkable    showing. 

In    Springfield    the    operating     ex-i 
penses    were   reduced   from    $450,000P 
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in  1913  to  $400,000  in  1914,  the  first 
year  under  the  new  plan.  A  floating 
debt  of  $100,000  was  wiped  out  in 
fourteen  months.  Meanwhile,  the 
town  was  getting  more  service  than 
before.  The  area  cleaned  by  the 
street  cleaning  department  was  in- 
creased by  25  per  cent.  Garbage 
collection,  formerly  provided  for  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  city,  was  ex- 
tended to   every  house. 

In  Manistee,  Mich.,  the  1913  budget 
was  $104,000.  The  new  regime  saved 
$20,000  of  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  greatly  increased  the  city's  ser- 
vice, including  the  restoration  of  ten 
miles  of  paved  streets,  which  were  in 
deplorable  condition,  as  well  as  mak- 
ing unnecessary  the  $80,000  bond 
issue  previously  mentioned  for  the 
new   sewer. 

Undoubtedly  the  city  managers 
work  harder  than  the  average  mayor 
and  get  closer  to  the  details.  In 
Manistee,  for  example,  the  old  gov- 
ernment had  authorized  $80,000  on  a 
new  trunk  sewer;  the  existing  sewer 
was  twenty- seven  years  old  and  was 
reported  in  very  bad  condition.  The 
new  city  manager  spent  $1200  to 
clean  out  the  old  sewer,  and  after 
the  removal  of  several  tons  of  sand 
and  refuse  it  was  found  to  be  in  per- 
fect condition,  and  the  new  one  is  not 
to  be  built. 

Commenting  on  this  report,  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  says: 
"Can  any  Philadelphian  conceive  of 
such  a  thing  being  done  here,  or  in 
any  other  city  run  in  the  "good"  old 
way?  While  the  experiment  is  too 
new  to  have  shown  its  maximum  of 
worth,  it  would  seem  to  mark  another 
step  forward  in  the  matter  of  munic- 
ipal government,  which,  as  every 
student  of  our  institutions  knows,  is 
the  weakest  point  in  our  democracy." 

Legislative  Sessions  of  1916 
In  order  that  our  readers  may  have 
at  hand  for  reference  information  as 
to  where  state  law-making  machin- 
ery will  be  in  operation  during  the 
year  1916,  we  present  the  following 
list  of  legislative  sessions  with  date 


of  beginning  so  far  as  known,  wheth- 
er annual  or  biennial  and  length: 


State 

Date  1916 

Frequency 

Length 

Kentucky 

Jan.    3 

Biennial 

60  days 

Louisiana 

May   8 

" 

60     '* 

Maryland 

Jan.     5 

11 

90     " 

Massachusetts 

Jan.  — 

Annual 

No  limit 

Mississippi 

Jan.  — 

" 

"       •■ 

New  Jersey 

Jan.  — 

" 

•i       •« 

New  York 

Jan.  — 

" 

"       " 

Rhode  Island 

Jan.  — 

" 

60  day 8 

South  Carolina 

Jan.  — 

•• 

No  limit 

Virginia 

Jan.  11 

Biennial 

60  days 

Appreciation   that   We   Appreciate 

Professor  Hart,  the  distinguished 
Harvard  historian  and  expert  in  gov- 
ernment, in  the  following  letter  has 
given  the  editors  of  Equity  fresh 
encouragement,  another  indication 
that  the  message  contained  in  Equity 
is  worth  all  it  costs  to  prepare  and 
deliver. 

ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART 

Professor    of    Government    in    Harvard 

University 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  18,  1915. 
Edwin  S.  Potter, 

Associate  Editor  Equity, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Mr.  Potter  ;-I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  the 
copy  of  EQUITY,  which  contains 
the  kind  of  thing  that  is  indispen- 
sable to  me,  namely,  articles  and 
compilations  on  the  actual  happen- 
ings in  American  Government.  If 
I  had  the  means',  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  assist  in  the  circulation  of 
EQUITY.  As  it  is,  I  will  content 
myself  with  inclosing  $1.00  for  a 
three  years  subscription. 
Very    truly    yours, 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 

Commission-Governed    Cities 

A  federal  census  bulletin  about  to  be 
issued  says  that  the  commission  form 
of  government  is  in  effect  in  81  of  the 
204  cities  of  the  country  having  over 
30  000  population.  These  commission 
cities  are  in  26  states.  There  are  many 
smaller  commission  governed  munic- 
ipalities. 


MRS.   McCARTY   AND   HER   DOG. 

Mrs.  McCarty  had  a  dog,  and  he  died.  She  allowed  the  carcass  to 
lie  in  the  back  yard  until  the  neighbors  complained  of  the  odor.  One 
morning  the  neighbors  gathered  just  outside  the  fence  and  prepared  to 
make  a  "demonstration"  (as  battleships  sometimes*  do).  Mrs.  McCarty 
rolled  up  her  sleeves  and  defiantly  shouted:  "It's  my  yard,  and  it's  my 
dog,    and  it's   my   own   business*.     Understand   that,    you   busy-bodies." 

A  spokeswoman  of  the  assembled  neighbors  replied:  "Yes,  Mrs. 
McCarty-  it  is  your  yard,  and  your  dog.  But  whose  shtink  is  it  all  over 
the   neighborhood?" 

Then  Mrs.  McCarty  got  an  idea.  Her  sovereignty  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  complete  in  her  own  confines,  but  she  could  not  confine 
the  odor  of  the  decaying  dog,  which  beyond  her  own  confines  became 
her  neighbors'  business.  She  forthwith  buried  the  dog,  and  gave  her 
neighbors   a   jolly    good    "party"    the    following    week. 


No  nation  can  be  a  hermit  in  these  days  of  steamships, 
railroads,  telegraphs,  ocean  cables,  wireless,  etc.  Hence  there 
must  be  international  relations.  But  there  is  no  international 
body  authorized  to  control  these  necessary  international  relations. 
Instead  of  the  sovereignty  of  every  nation  stopping  at  its  own 
boundaries,  these  sovereign  powers  are  extended  far  beyond 
national  boundaries,  into  the  maze  of  international  affairs,  and 
across  every  sea.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  these  sovereignties  clash? 

The  remedy  for  international  war  and  the  basis  for  inter- 
national peace  is  so  plain  that  the  merest  novice  should  see  it. 
International  relations  and  the  control  of  the  sea  belong  naturally 
to  an  international  body.  It  is  equally  plain  that  such  an  inter- 
national body  should  consist  of  official  representatives  of  all  the 
nations,  on  as  nearly  just  a  basis  of  representation  as  can  be 
approximated. 

Suppose  no  national  standing  army  could  go  beyond  its 
national  boundaries  without  the  consent  of  the  international 
body:  would  nations  then  spend  much  money  on  standing  armies? 

Suppose  no  national  battleship  could  go  outside  of  the  three 
mile  limit  from  the  national  coast  without  the  consent  of  the  inter- 
national body:  would  nations  then  build  many  battleships? 

Of  course  the  international  body,  call  it  congress,  commission, 
international  government,  or  by  whatever  name  you  desire,  must 
have  force  at  its  command  sufficient  to  accomplish  its  purposes. 
But  by  constructive  administrative  processes  it  could  so  promote 
the  interests  of  all  the  nations  that  there  would  be  no  possible 
motive  for  international  wars.  How  ridiculous  it  would  be  for 
Ohio  to  even  think  of  fighting  Indiana! 

Charles  Fremont  Taylor 
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The  Presidential  Primary  Muddle 

Chairman  Hilles  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  in  a  recent 
statement  widely  published  in  the 
daily  newspapers,  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  defective  and  conflicting 
primary  laws  which  are  in  force  in 
the  different  states,  providing  for  the 
voters'  expression  of  preferences  for 
presidential  candidates,  and  the  pop- 
ular election  of  delegates  to  national 
party  conventions.  He  urges  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  for  his  own 
party  to  bring  before  the  Republican 
Convention  in  June  a  "safe  and  sane 
uniform  primary  law"  which  would 
give  not  only  uniformity  as  to  the 
date  for  holding  such  primaries  in 
the  different  states  but  also  a  stand- 
ardization of  the  now  conflicting  pro- 
visions as  to  district,  date,  instruc- 
tion of  delegates,  etc. 

The  Hilles  criticism  is  entirely  just- 
ified by  the  facts.  The  idea  of  having 
party  convention  delegates  chosen  at 
primary  elections  attained  widespread 
popularity  during  and  immediately 
after  the  1912  campaign.  Leaders  of 
all  parties  were  disposed  to  recognize 
its  necessity  and  President  Wilson  in 
his  address  to  Congress  on  Dec.  2, 
1913  urged  legislation  for  a  federal 
presidential  primary  "at  which  the 
voters  of  the  several  parties  may 
choose  their  nominees  for  the  pres- 
idency without  the  intervention  of 
nominating  conventions."  He  would 
have  the  conventions  merely  to  accept 
the  result  of  the  primaries  and  to 
formulate  platforms.  Pursuant  to 
that  recommendation,  a  number  of 
bills  were  introduced  in  Congress  to 
carry  out  this  suggestion.     But  all  of 


these  were  pigeonholed  in  various 
committees,  and  party  leaders  began 
to  lose  interest  in  the  plan.  One  re- 
port was  that  they  had  discovered 
constitutional  obstacles  that  made  the 
scheme  impracticable. 

From  that  time,  interest  declined 
until  it  became  apparent  that  the 
presidential  nominations  of  the  two 
leading  parties  in  1916  would  be 
largely  determined  by  the  respective 
tive  conventions,  although  several 
states  since  1912  had  enacted  presi- 
dential primary  laws,  but  on  widely 
different  plans.  As  early  as  April, 
1915,  that  keen  and  shrewd  polit- 
ical observer,  Mark  Sullivan,  Ed- 
itor of  Collier's,  published  his  convic- 
tion that  the  next  presidential  nom- 
inations would  be  made  by  the  regula- 
tion party  conventions  and  that  the 
primary  laws  "are  in  effect  neglig- 
ible." 

Prior  to  1912  there  were  seven 
states  which  had  enacted  laws  for 
presidential  primaries  and  the  direct 
election  of  delegates  to  national  con- 
ventions. These  states  were:  Cali- 
fornia (1911);  Nebraska  (1911);  New 
Jersey  (1911);  North  Dakota  (1911); 
South  Dakota  (1911);  Oregon  (1910); 
and  Wisconsin  (1911). 

In  1912  five  more  states — Illinois, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan 
and  Montana — adopted  some  form  of 
the  presidential  primary.  Since  1912 
nine  states  have  joined  the  presiden- 
tial primary  procession,  making  a 
total  of  21.  Six  are  credited  to  1913, 
as  follows:  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Minnesota 
and  Iowa;  and  three  to  1915 — Ver- 
mont, Indiana,  and  North  Carolina. 

The  dates  for  holding  primaries,  so 
far  as  we  have  them,  are  as  follows: 
N.  Dakota   .  .    Third  Tues.   in  Mar.,  1916 

a  Dakota Third  Tues.  in  Mar.,  1916 

Michigan....    First    Mon.    in    Apr.,    1916 
Wisconsin.  ..  .First  Tues.,  in  Apr.,   1916 
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Illinois Second   Tues.   in   Apr.,    1916 

Iowa    Second    Tues.    in    Apr.,  1916 

Pennsylvania  Third  Tues.  in  Apr.,  1916 
Nebraska.  . .  .  Third  Tues.  in  Apr.,  1916 
Massachusetts.  Last  Tues.  in  Apr.,  1916 

Montana    Third   Fri.   in   Apr.,    1916 

Ohio    Last  Tues.   in  Apr.,   1916 

Oregon    Third  Fri.   in  Apr.,   1916 

Maryland  ....  First  Mon.  in  May,  1916 
California  .  .  Second  Tues.  in  May,  1916 
N.  Hampshire  Third  Tues.  in  May,  1916 
New  Jersey  Fourth  Tues.  in  May,  1916 
New  York    .  .    First  Tues.   in  Apr.,  1916 

What  are  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  these  various  presidential 
primary  laws? 

In  California  the  law  provides  for 
the  election  of  all  delegates  as  del- 
egates-at-large,  candidates  for  del- 
egates being  required  to  have  nom- 
ination papers  signed  by  1  per  cent. 
of  the  voters  in  each  congressional 
district.  The  candidates  are  voted 
for  "on  separate  party  ballots"  and 
the  effect  is  to  give  each  p^.rty  a  solid 
delegation  committed  to  the  presi- 
dential candidate  receiving  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  cast  in  said  pri- 
mary election.  Chairman  Hilles  com- 
plains that  this  plan  is  a  virtual  re- 
adoption  of  the  unit  rule,  which  the 
Republican  party  long  ago  abolished, 
and  that  it  would  mean  the  dominance 
of  states  by  the  great  urban  centers. 
In  Nebraska  the  voters  may  indicate 
their  preference  for  president  and 
vice  president  and  convention  del- 
egates are  elected  by  districts,  with 
four  at-large.  But  nothing  is  said 
about  delegates  being  pledged  to  the 
candidates  having  a  majority  of  a 
given  party's  votes. 

In  New  Jersey  the  delegates  are 
elected  by  districts  and  as  many  at- 
large  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  re- 
spective party  chairmen.  Nominations 
are  made  on  petition  of  100  party 
members.  Candidates  for  president 
must  be  indorsed  by  at  least  1,000 
party  members  in  order  to  have  their 
names  printed  on  the  primary  ballots. 


The  Secretary  of  State  must  announce 
the  result  of  the  voting  but  delegates 
are  not  pledged  to  the  candidate  re- 
ceiving  the   highest   vote. 

In  North  Dakota  each  elected  del- 
egate must  swear  that  he  "will  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  his  political  party 
as  expressed  by  the  voters  at  said 
election." 

In  Oregon  a  similar  pledge  must  be 
given  by  every  candidate  for  delegate 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  voters  as 
to  the  presidential  ticket. 

In  South  Dakota  there  is  a  general 
provision  for  the  election  of  delegates 
to  the  national  convention  and  presi- 
dential electors  at  the  primaries  but 
nothing  is  said  about  preferences  for 
president  and  vice-president. 

In  Ohio  the  law  requires  that  the 
delegate  candidates  shall  state  their 
first  and  second  choice  for  president, 
accompanied  by  the  written  consent 
of  said  person  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  presidential  nomination.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  candidate  for  delegate 
must  pledge  himself  as  to  his  second 
choice  for  president,  in  case  his  first 
choice  cannot  win  the  nomination  and 
is  withdrawn  in  the  convention. 

Like  the  Ohio  law,  that  of  Minne- 
sota requires  the  candidates  for  del- 
egate to  specify  their  choice  for  presi- 
dent, but  they  need  not  have  the  con- 
sent of  the  presidential  aspirant.  It 
does,  however,  limit  the  choice  to  can- 
didates who  have  filed  nomination 
papers  and  thus  had  their  names 
placed  on  the  officially  printed  pri- 
mary ballots.  This  is  interpreted  by  a 
court  ruling  to  mean  that  no  candi- 
date for  delegate  can  file  papers  un- 
less a  presidential  candidate  has  pre- 
viously  filed. 

In  Indiana  the  law  provides  for  the 
election  of  delegates  by  the  State 
Convention  after  the  voters  shall 
have  expressed  their  presidential 
pieference  at  the  primaries.     If  any 
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candidate  has  received  a  majority  of 
the  votes,  the  convention  must  in- 
struct the  delegates  accordingly  and 
they  must  vote  as  a  unit  for  such  can- 
didate "as  long  as  his  name  shall  be 
before  the  convention." 

At  the  Indiana  primary,  March  7, 
the  Republicans  endorsed  Ex-Vice 
President  Fairbanks  for  President, 
and  the  Democrats,  President  Wilson. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  voters  may 
express  their  presidential  preference 
and  also  elect  delegates  to  the  party 
convention.  The  assumption  is  that 
the  delegates  will  be  guided  by  what 
the  preference  vote  indicates.  It  is 
left  optional  for  the  delegate  candi- 
date to  pledge  himself  in  advance  to 
a  particular  candidate.  But  if  he 
chooses  to  promise  to  support  the 
popular  choice  that  fact  is  printed 
under  his  name  on  the  ballots.  Or,  if 
he  does  not  so  promise,  the  fact  will 
be  so  stated  on  the  ballot. 

In  Massachusetts  the  primary  law, 
as  amended  in  1913,  provides  for  the 
election  of  convention  delegates  by 
direct  plurality  vote,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  presidential  preference  is 
so  loosely  drawn  that  it  appears  not 
to  limit  the  primary  voting  to  the 
members  of  the  party  concerned. 

In  the  two  states  of  West  Virginia 
and  South  Dakota,  as  Mr'.  Hilles  has 
pointed  out,  the  date  of  the  primary 
election  was  fixed  so  late  that  it 
would  fall  this  year,  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  Republican  Convention  at 
Chicago.  But  a  special  session  of  the 
South  Dakota  legislature  has  substi- 
tuted a   date  in   May. 

In  Wisconsin  provision  is  made  for 
the  presidential  preference  expression 
when  nomination  papers  have  been 
filed  for  candidates,  but  no  signature 
or  consent  of  said  candidates  is  re- 
quired.    Delegates  are  not  pledged. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  national 
primary  law,  to  substitute  order  and 


uniformity  of  process  for  the  chaotic 
condition  here  indicated  has  not  thus 
far  been  found  expedient.  The  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  uniformity  of  such 
diverse  state  primary  laws  is  a  well- 
nigh  hopeless  task.  Efforts  to  make 
state  laws  uniform  on  other  lines 
have  made  little  progress.  A  way 
should  be  found  for  Congress  to 
take  this  matter  in  hand  if  we  are 
ever  to  democratize  our  process  of 
nominating  presidential  tickets. 


The  Inefficiency  of  Congress 

Would  you  regard  it  as  an  exagger- 
ation if  we  were  to  remark  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  business  now  before  our 
national  Congress  at  Washington  is 
private  or  local  in  character?  Per- 
haps you  would  say,  "I  know  there  is 
considerable  politics  mixed  up  with 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  but  I  can 
hardly  believe  it  is  so  bad  as  that." 

Nevertheless,  the  actual  record  has 
been  placed  in  evidence  by  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  the  "Searchlight  on 
Congress,"  which  is  published  by  the 
National  Voters'  League,  as  follows: 

"The  Sixty-fourth  Congress  assem- 
bled December  6,  1915.  It  adjourned 
for  the  holiday  vacation  on  December 
17.  Between  those  dates  the  House 
was  in  session  sreven  days.  In  that 
time,  6,848  bills  were  introduced.  A 
careful  examination  of  these  meas- 
ures reveals  their  character,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Pension   bills   Introduced    4,144 

Changing   military   records    191 

Claims    1,037 

Local    Improvements     453 

Miscellaneous    local    matters    ....        265 

Total    political    bills    6,090 

Public  bills   for  same  period    ....       758 

In  making  this  analysis,  wherever 
a  question  arose  as  to  whether  a  meas- 
ure should  be  classified  as  public  or 
private,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  was 
given  to  the  introducer.  Probably  fifty 
of  the  bills  recorded  as  public  should 
have  been  listed  as  private.  And  be- 
yond   all    doubt    fully    400    of    the    758 
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bills  classed  as  public  were,  like  the 
private  and  local  measures,  presented 
primarily  for  political  effect. 

For  the  first  seven  days  of  the 
House  only  a  trifle  over  eleven  per  cent 
of  the  bills  were  of  public,  or  national 
importance.  Perhaps  20,000  bills  will 
be  introduced  before  the  session  is 
over,  and  the  proportion  of  local  meas- 
ures will  increase  a  little  as  the  total 
grows.  About  the  same  ratio  would 
prevail  in  the  Senate.  In  many  cases 
identical  bills  for  the  benefit  of  some 
locality  or  individual  are  introduced 
simultaneously  by  a  Representative 
and    Senator.  In    its    daily    routine, 

therefore,  Congress  resembles  a  joint 
session  of  a  lot  of  county  commission- 
■ers,  or  municipal  councils,  rather  than 
a    great    national    legislature. 

Here  we  come  face  to  face  with 
stubborn  facts.  It  is  not  merely  a 
theory  that  our  lawmaking  body  is 
wasteful  and  inefficient.  That  is  the 
proved  condition  of  things.  It  is  ap- 
parent to  any  sensible  observer  and 
well  enough  understood  by  the  con- 
gressmen themselves.  The  latter  feel 
helpless  as  individuals  to  change  it, 
and  in  most  cases  their  chance  of  re- 
election rests  upon  this  system  of 
petty  politics  and  of  "pork"  for  home 
consumption. 

But  there  lies  the  danger  to  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  democratic  ideal 
of  government.  There  is  where  the 
forces  of  privilege  get  in  their  work. 
Thus  is  the  time  and  strength  of  our 
public  men  used  up  with  personal  and 
local  affairs  so  that  they  are  actually 
telling  you  the  truth  when  they  say 
they  are  too  busy  (or  too  preoccupied 
with  politics)  to  study  any  question 
of  great  public  moment  and  to  give 
it  judicial  consideration. 

This  sort  of  thing  will  go  on  indef- 
initely unless  the  thinking  people  of 
the  country  wake  up  to  the  situation 
and  organize  in  some  effective  way  to 
send  men  to  Congress  who  will  stand 
out  against  the  whole  undemocratic 
system  of  procedure  under  which  a  bi- 
partisan  clique    of    hold-overs    dom- 


inates every  session  from  start  to  fin- 
ish. The  National  Voters'  League 
has  a  definite  and  constructive  pro- 
gram for  abolishing  this  wasteful  and 
corrupt  congressional  system  of  pol- 
itics and  plunder.  All  who  feel  the 
importance  of  such  a  program  should 
send  for  a  free  sample  copy  of  the 
"Searchlight  on  Congress,"  addressing 
Mr.  Lynn  Haines,  Woodward  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

Therein  you  will  find  not  only  the 
record  of  congressional  action  on  all 
vital  issues  but  a  clear  and  convincing 
explanation  of  how  our  Congress 
might  be  freed  from  this  mass  of  de- 
tail by  delegating  it  to  efficient  execu- 
tive departments  or  bureaus,  freed 
from  the  baleful  and  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  the  pork  barrel;  and  the 
whole  procedure  of  Congress  liberated 
from  the  bondage  of  a  bi-partisan 
machine.  You  will  be  shown  how 
Congress  might  be  made  over  into  a 
democratically  managed  and  truly 
representative  national  lawmaking 
body.  This  is  a  big  job  but  it  is  one 
which  the  intelligent,  thinking  voters 
of  the  nation  have  got  to  put  through 
before  any  sort  of  reform  program 
for  nation  or  state  or  municipality 
can  have  even  the  opportunity  for 
serious  consideration  on  its  merits. 
Here  is  real  common  ground  on  which 
citizens  may  get  together,  whatever 
their  views  or  plans  for  human  prog- 
ress. The  rules  of  the  game  must  be 
made  fair.  Then  we  can  submit  to 
the  rule  of  the  majority  with  good 
grace,  whichever  path  it  takes. 


PREFERENTIAL  BALLOT:  A  ballot 
upon  which  the  voters  may  express 
first  and  second  or  more  choices  of 
candidates  for  a  given  office.  Designed 
to  secure  an  election  by  a  majority, 
when  possible.  Is  applicable  only  to 
the  election  to  a  single  office  in  a  sin- 
gle district;  such  as  the  governor  of 
a  state,  the  mayor  of  a  city,  or  one 
councilman   from   a  district. 
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Proposal  of  Public  International  Con- 
ferences of  the  Responsible 
Foreign  Secretaries  of 
the  Leading  Nations 
at   Regular 
Intervals 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  break- 
ing out  of  the  greatest  war  in  his- 
tory, in  August,  1914,  was  a  terrific 
shock  to  the  entire  world.  The  aw- 
ful suffering  and  waste  of  life  and 
treasure  still  continuing  in  Europe 
have  caused  the  profound  conviction 
among  the  people  of  all  nations  that 
the  large  affair's  of  the  world  are 
very  badly  managed. 

Not  one  in  a  thousand,  even  among 
the  combatants,  knew  what  it  was  all 
about;  and  those  who  claimed  to  know 
gave  each  a  different  cause  for  the 
war.  All  of  the  nations  involved  dis- 
claimed responsibility  for  the  war, 
and  all  claimed  to  be  on  the  defensive. 

Diplomacy  failed  to  preserve  inter- 
national peace.  Religion  failed  to 
prevent  wholesale  murder  and  de- 
spoilment. Capital  was  unable  to 
protect  itself.  Labor  allowed  itself 
to  be  led  to  the  slaughter.  Both  na- 
tional and  international  socialist 
movements  failed  to  check  the  war 
god. 

It  is  tragically  evident  that  the 
large  affairs  of  the  world  have  been 
very  inefficiently  managed.  The  men 
to  whom  these  affairs  have  been  en- 
trusted have  not  been  properly  equip- 
ped for  their  duties,  and  they  have 
not  developed  proper  and  adequate 
methods  of  dealing  with  their  prob- 
lems. These  officials  have  just  drift- 
ed along  in  the  old  way,  which  had 
always  produced  wars,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  various  countries  trusted 
them. 

If  the  diplomats  and  the  governing 
classes    do    not    know   that    the    old 


methods  have  utterly  failed  of  their 
purpose,  are  utterly  insufficient  to 
meet  the  present  needs  and  demands 
of  the  world,  and  will  no  longer  be 
tolerated,  the  people  of  the  civilized 
world  do  know  these  things,  and  will 
insist  upon  some  improved  method 
of  taking  care  of  these  large  world 
affairs  that  will  produce  a  better  re- 
sult than  the  present  chaos  in  Europe. 

These  affairs  affect  the  interests  of 
all  classes,  from  the  wealthiest  cap- 
italist to  the  humblest  laborer  in  every 
civilized  country.  Can  there  be  any- 
thing more  important?  And  has 
there  been  anything  farther  from  the 
popular  mind  than  international  pol- 
icies? Is  there  any  department  of 
important  human  interest  that  has 
received  so  scant  attention,  not  only 
from  the  popular  mind,  but  also  from 
the  educated  classes,  even  those  who 
pretend  to  be  statesmen? 

What  can  be  of  greater  importance 
to  property  than  the  possibility  of  its 
complete  destruction?  to  a  business 
than  the  possibility  of  its  being  com- 
pletely stopped  by  an  iron  hand  from 
which  there  is  no  escape?  to  a  family 
than  the  possibility  of  its  male  mem- 
bers of  fighting  age  being  torn  from 
it,  and  as  in  Belgium,  Poland  and 
Serbia,  the  home  itself  destroyed  and 
the  remaining  members  of  the  family 
scattered  with  no  refuge  of  safety 
and  no  sustenance?  to  a  man  than 
the  possibility  of  being  ordered  to  the 
shambles,  from  which  order  there  is 
no  appeal? 

Civilization  must  rise  and  correct 
this,  its  fatal  defect. 

We  find  that  international  diplo- 
macy has  been  secret.  That  must  stop. 

We  find  that  international  diplo- 
macy has  been  filled  with  intrigue. 
That  must  stop. 

We  find  that  international  diplo- 
macy has  been  incompetent.  That 
must  be  changed. 
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If  anyone  doubts  the  above  three 
charges,  he  will  find  them  abundantly 
substantiated  by  reading  the  inside 
history  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
1878,  as  revealed  later  by  Bismarck, 
by  a  number  of  other  prominent 
participants,  and  by  other  writers  on 
this  subject.  To  illustrate  the  incom- 
petency of  the  members  for  their*  ser- 
ious task,  there  was  not  a  geographer, 
an  ethnologist  or  an  economist  among 
their  number!  Yet  they  were  expect- 
ed to  settle  delicate  problems  involv- 
ing geography,  ethnology,  economics 
and  other  important  subjects;  and  it 
seems  that  no  experts  on  these  or 
other  subjects  were  employed.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  boundaries  which 
they  drew  and  the  terms  they  made 
(by  intrigue,  chiefly)  sowed  the  seeds 
of  future  war? 

As  conditions  change,  and  as  we 
grow  more  and  more  critical  in  our* 
demands,  every  department  of  civil- 
ization must  submit  to  an  over-haul- 
ing. Government  is  usually  the  last 
department  to  be  submitted  to  this 
process,  but  its  turn  finally  comes. 
In  this  country  the  processes  of  munic- 
ipal government  in  several  hundred 
municipalities  have  been  subjected  to 
the  most  radical  changes.  State  gov- 
ernments must  soon  follow,  and  the 
budget  system  of  making  appropria- 
tions is  a  change  that  our  national 
system  of  government  must  soon  sub- 
mit to.  In  other  countries  many 
changes  in  methods  have  been  made 
in  the  last  generation.  Now  so-called 
international  law  must  be  changed 
from  a  semblance  to  a  reality,  and  the 
secrecy,  intrigue  and  incompetence  of 
the  past  must  be  abolished. 

What  shall  the  first  steps  be?  The 
first  step  must  be  publicity.  The  re- 
sponsible citizenship  of  every  country 
must  know  more  about  the  relations 
of  its  own  government  to  the  other 
governments    of    the    world.     Every 


citizenship  should  know  not  only  its 
own  rights,  but  the  rights  of  others 
with  whom  it  has  international  rela- 
tions. How  are  these  things  to  be 
learned?  They  have  heretofore  been 
learned  chiefly  by  war;  now  we  should 
develop  sufficient  intelligence  to  find  a 
better  way. 

Not  only  must  our  responsible 
citizenship  know  more  and  care  more 
about  these  important  things,  but  it 
is  necessary  that  we  develop  special- 
ists along  this  line,  and  that  we  de- 
mand of  these  specialists  both  com- 
petency and  open  and  honest  dealing 
with  ourselves  and  the  world. 

This  is  an  age  of  congresses  and 
conventions.  Those  whose  interests 
are  similar  meet  for  mutual  helpful- 
ness in  state  conventions,  national 
conventions  and  international  conven- 
tions. Every  science,  every  trade, 
every  profession  has  these  conven- 
tions. We  here  wish  to  propose  an 
international  congress  or  convention 
of  national  foreign  secretaries  or 
ministers,  either  annually  or  bi- 
ennially after  this  war.  The  purpose 
would  be  for  these  responsible  offi- 
cials to  discuss  foreign  policies  face 
to  face  in  open  conference.  These 
discussions  might  be  constrained  at 
first,  but  the  citizenship  of  the  world, 
for  its  safety,  should  demand  as  a 
new  right  that  problems  outside  of 
any  one  nation  shall  be  discussed  by 
authorized  representatives  of  all  the 
nations,  in  open  council,  at  regular 
intervals,  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
nations,  and  with  representatives  of 
the  great  press  associations  present. 

This  should  become  a  new  feature 
of  international  political  life,  thought 
and  activity.  It  would  soon  become 
the  most  important  one.  It  would 
soon  lead  to  such  international  under- 
standings that  armaments  would  be 
neglected  as  unnecessary,  and  a  mu- 
tual    co-operation     and     helpfulness 
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would  develop  that  we  can  only  dream 
of  now. 

****** 

The  first  summoning  of  an  interna- 
tional conference  or  convention  of  na- 
tional foreign  secretaries  should  be  on 
the  invitation  of  some  nation,  prob- 
ably our  own.  Once  in  existence,  the 
body  could  be  self-perpetuating,  with 
the  consent  of  the  constituent  nations. 

At  first  this  body  should  indulge 
in  discussion — open  discussion.  The 
world  needs  light  on  international 
questions.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such 
a  body  could  become  authoritative — 
clothed  with  authority  to  do  certain 
things.  For  example,  it  could  dis- 
cover minor  causes  of  international 
friction  and  mend  them.  If  such  a 
body  had  been  in  existence  during  the 
last  ten  years,  the  present  European 
war  would  not — could  not — have  oc- 
curred. 

****** 

The  world's  greatest  need  is  the 
cultivation  of  an  international  mind. 
"We  consider  our  external  relations 
from  our  point  of  view.  The  same  is 
true  of  citizens  of  other  nations.  This 
is  manifestly  wrong.  The  inter- 
national mind  would  consider  an  in- 
ternational question  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, both  at  home  and  abroad. 

As  an  example  of  an  international 
question,  take  our  own  Monroe  Doc- 
trine— 93  years  old.  How  many  of 
our  citizens  know  what  it  is?  How 
many  understand  its  relations  to 
trade,  to  races,  etc.,  and  to  other 
nations  in  our  own  hemisphere?  How 
many  know  it's  relations  to  the  other 
hemisphere?  And  how  many  citizens 
of  other  nations  know  or  care  any- 
thing about  it?  Yet  such  interna- 
tional questions  cause  international 
wars;  and  now  that  steam  and  elec- 
tricity bring  nations  closer  and  closer 
together,  there  must  be  some  machin- 
ery   for    facilitating    better    interna- 


tional relations,  or  the  friction  will 
increase  in  intensity  and  in  fre- 
quency of  occurrence. 

Particular  conferences  of  foreign 
ministers  of  important  nations  have 
occasionally  been  held,  to  consider 
some  sudden  emergency;  but  such 
conferences  have  never  been  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  and  their  proceedings 
and  conclusions  have  been  secret.  We 
propose  such  conferences  as  a  new 
international  institution,  the  meetings 
to  be  held  at  regular  intervals,  either 
annually  or  biennially;  that  they  be 
open  to  the  public,  and  that  their 
daily  transactions  be  officially  pub- 
lished; and  that  the  chief  purpose  be 
to  so  manage  and  adjust  international 
relations  as  to  prevent  international 
misunderstandings.  This  new  inter- 
national institution  perhaps  could  not 
well  be  started  full  grown.  Let  us 
start  it  and  bid  it  grow  and  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  world's  needs. 

We  must  assume  an  international 
attitude,  creating  an  international 
interest  and  demand  for  information. 
To  what  better  use  could  the  numer- 
ous "Chautauquas"  be  put?  We 
should  endeavor  to  encourage  the 
same  attitude  and  state  of  mind  in 
the  citizenship  of  other  nations.  After 
the  right  spirit  and  degree  of  intelli- 
gence has  been  developed,  an  occa- 
sional Referendum  would  be  useful 
as  an  expression  of  opinion  on  any 
controverted  subject.  Such  a  move- 
ment would  be  sure  to  result  in  the 
development  of  international  machin- 
ery to  take  care  of  international  prob- 
lems and  settle  them  wisely  and 
peacefully.  This  machinery  must 
finally  be  an  international  government 
with  full  authority  and  power  to  con- 
duct the  large  affairs  of  the  world 
with  justice  to  every  people  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  without  the 
disgrace  and  stain  of  war. 
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The  Most  Intelligent   "Preparedness" 

What  is  intelligence?  The  success- 
ful business  man,  the  eminent  profes- 
sional man,  the  captain  of  industry, 
the  "Napoleon  of  finance,"  etc. — all 
these  are  considered  to  be  intelligent 
men.  The  same  classes  of  men  in 
England,  France,  Germany  and  the 
other  European  countries,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  intelligent  men.  Yet  few 
if  any  of  them,  either  in  this  country 
or  in  Europe,  knew  the  instability  and 
trend  of  international  affairs  in 
Europe  during  the  ten  or  fifteen  years 
before  the  beginning  of  the  great 
war  in  August,  1914. 

The  great  war  proves  that  the 
smoothing  out  of  international  diffi- 
culties was  incomparably  the  most 
important  thing  to  have  done  during 
these  years.  Yet  who,  even  among 
those  having  responsibility  and  au- 
thority in  Europe,  where  the  danger 
threatened,  had  the  intelligence  to 
even  try  to  fathom  the  problem  and 
solve  it? 

Americans  were  not  so  threatened, 
and  they  were  not  so  circumstanced 
that  they  could  understand  European 
problems  so  readily  as  Europeans 
should  have  understood  them,  yet 
many  thousands  of  Americans  risked 
more  than  they  knew  by  flocking  to 
all  parts  of  Europe  every  summer. 
And  many  thousands  were  caught  in 
the  convulsion  during  the  fatal  Aug- 
ust, and  suffered  many  inconven- 
iences, losses  and  dangers  before  they 
got  out. 

The  above  lines  are  inspired  by 
reading  a  review  of  European  diplo- 
macy since  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in 
1878.*  This  diplomacy  was  mostly 
secret.  Yet  enough  of  it  was  known 
to  indicate  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  also  to  indicate  a  tragical 

*  "Diplomacy   of  the   Great   War."   By 

Arthur  Bullard.  Published  by  the 
MacMillan  Co.,  New  York.  Pages  344; 
price,    $1.50. 


result,  if  affairs  were  permitted  ta 
continue  to  drift.  If  there  ever  was 
a  "fool's  paradise,"  Europe  was  cer- 
tainly one  during  the  decade  before 
this  war,  for  the  war  came  near 
breaking  out  every  two  or  three  years 
during  that  time.  The  question  is, 
is  it  intelligent  to  live  in  such  danger 
and  not  appreciate  its  presence,  and 
not  try  to  find  means  to  avert  the 
danger  ? 

Europe  is  certainly  paying  dearly 
for  its  distant  colonies — misunder- 
standings and  conflict  of  interests 
concerning  colonies  have  caused  the 
war.  Morocco  was  the  chief  disturb- 
ing element  among  the  nations  during 
recent  years,  and  a  single  battle  in 
this  war  destroys  more  in  life  and 
property  than  all  of  Morocco  would 
be  worth  during  one  or  more 
centuries.     Is    this    intelligent? 

Most  of  the  diplomacy  leading  to 
these  troubles  was  secret.  And  if  it 
had  not  been,  few  would  have  known 
or  cared  anything  about  it.  Yet  the 
result  of  this  diplomacy  now  threatens 
almost  the  destruction  of  Europe!  Is 
it  intelligent  to  drift  along  in  imag- 
inary security  and  neglect  the  things 
that   threaten   the   lives    of   nations? 

How  small  the  Walfish  Bay  matter 
in  South  Africa  and  all  the  Morocco 
incidents  and  the  Bagdad  railway 
seem  now,  compared  to  the  fighting- 
in  Europe.  If  the  distant  peoples  who 
have  been  imposed  upon  by  coloniz- 
ing schemes  had  wanted  revenge,  no 
revenge  upon  their  exploiters  could 
have  been  so  terrible  as  the  war 
among  the  exploiters  now  in  progress 
in  Europe. 

If  a  pestilence  had  gotten  into  the 
vitals  of  Europe  with  one-tenth  the 
destruction  that  has  been  wrought  by 
the  pestilence  of  war,  the  nations 
would  have  united  their  efforts  to> 
eradicate  the  cause  or  find  a  means; 
of  control. 
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We  hear  much  these  days  of  pre- 
paredness for  military  combat.  The 
most  effective  kind  of  "preparedness" 
is  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
that  will  remove  the  need  for  mili- 
tary combat.  Our  states  have  an  in- 
stitution (Congress)  which  removes 
friction  among  the  states.  An  in- 
ternational institution  with  authority 
to  handle  international  relations 
would  remove  international  friction. 
It  would  transfer  sea  control  to  it- 
self; it  would  establish  and  main- 
tain the  "open  door"  policy  every- 
where, on  equal  terms  to  all;  possibly 
it  might  transfer  to  itself  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  colonies,  in  the  in- 
terest  of    the    colonies   themselves. 

Thus  the  chief  causes  for  friction 
would  be  removed,  and  other  and 
minor  causes  could  be  even  more 
easily  handled.  Let  us  "prepare" 
the  international  institution  by  which 
these  things  can  be  done  in  peace  and 
by  intelligence,  and  the  need  for  gun- 
powder preparedness  will  be  removed. 
We  call  the  attention  of  the  militar- 
ists to  this  kind  of  preparedness. 


The  Story  of  Our  Municipal  Progress 

Professor  Zueblin  has  done  a  splen- 
did service  to  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment in  our  American  cities  by 
bringing  up  to  date  his  valuable 
book,*  the  first  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1902.  The  facts  now  pre- 
sented form  a  most  encouraging  and 
reassuring  testimony  concerning  the 
rapid  emergence  of  America  from  the 
dark  ages  of  its  municipal  history. 
The  arrangement  of  this  array  of 
data  is  such  as  to  make  the  book 
highly  valuable  to  students  for  refer- 
ence as  well  as  entertaining  and  in- 
spiring to  the  general  readers.     It  is 

American      Municipal      Progress.     By 

'Charles  Zueblin.  Published  by  Mac- 
Millan  Co.,  New  York.  Price,  $2.00; 
:522    pages. 


profusely  illustrated  with  subjects 
from  nearly  every  department  of 
municipal  activity  in  many  cities. 

In  his  preface  Prof.  Zueblin  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  enormous  range  of 
improvements    made    by    our    cities. 

Beginning  with  a  chapter  on  "The 
Conservation  of  the  City,"  a  chapter 
on  "The  City  Portal"  dealing  with 
railroad  and  harbor  facilities  follows. 
The  following  subjects  are  treated 
in  subsequent  chapters:  regulation 
of  municipal  railways;  city  paving 
and  municipal  lighting;  disposal  of 
wastes;  water  supply;  various  health 
campaigns  such  as  municipal  markets, 
milk  supply,  hospitals  and  the  war  on 
flies,  mosquitoes  and  rats;  fire  protec- 
tion and  police  service;  "Justice  and 
Charity;"  education,  indoor  and  out- 
door; social  centers;  parks  and  boule- 
vards; public  recreation;  city  plan- 
ning; municipal  ownership,  adminis- 
tration and  efficiency. 

In  the  chapter  on  "Municipal  Ad- 
ministration" (pages  376-394)  the 
various  phases  of  the  movement  to- 
ward a  smaller  and  more  efficient 
council  or  commission  are  clearly  de- 
fined and  explained  so  that  the  ordin- 
ary citizen  may  understand — tracing 
the  changes  from  the  old  "Federal 
Plan"  of  mayor  and  two-chambered 
councils,  elected  by  wards,  to  the 
"Organic  Federal  System,"  the  "Busi- 
ness System,"  the  "Autocratic  Sys- 
tem," the  "Council  System,"  and  the 
"Ultra  Commission." 

This  brings  Prof.  Zueblin  to  the 
fundamental  question  of  "Popular 
Rule."  He  says  truly  (page  387)  that 
"the  system  of  checks  was  devised  by 
men  who  distrusted  the  people,"  re- 
ferring to  the  two-chambered  legis- 
lature and  the  division  of  govern- 
mental powers  into  three  distinct  de- 
partments. But  he  declares  it  il- 
logical "to  deny  the  public  every 
check    on    their    servants"    when    the 
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more  concentrated  council  govern- 
ment is  substituted.  On  this  question 
he  continues: 

"The  council  must  be  elected  at  large 
to  avoid  petty  politics  and  the  pica- 
yunish  men  called  to  office  by  the  old 
ward  system.  Yet  a  handful  of  the 
best  men  in  the  city  can  get  complete- 
ly out  of  touch  with  the  people  unless 
the  public  is  educated,  with  its  ser- 
vants, by  direct  legislation.  The  refer- 
endum is  not  merely  a  check  on  repre- 
sentatives; it  is  a  device  for  sounding 
and  articulating  public  opinion.  This 
is  why  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
initiative.  Otherwise  the  old  weak- 
ness of  American  government — reli- 
ance on  the  issues  paraded  in  the  heat 
of  a  campaign — will  exonerate  council- 
men  who  plead  ignorance  of  the  pub- 
lic's wishes.  It  has  been  a  good  in- 
stinct of  the  charter  makers  that  they 
have  almost  universally  followed  the 
lead  of  Des  Moines  instead  of  Galves- 
ton in  adopting  the  initiative,  the  ref- 
erendum and  the  recall.  The  recall  has 
been  little  used  and  only  occasionally 
abused.  It  will  doubtless  fall  into  dis- 
use when  it  and  the  other  methods  of 
popular  control  change  the  character 
of  public  servants,  as  they  are  rapidly 
doing.  Up  to  the  end  of  1914  two- 
thirds  of  200  cities  possessing  all  three 
of  these  popular  instruments  had  used 
none   of  them." 

The  importance  of  the  preferential 
ballot  and  proportional  representation 
are  cogently  presented,  also  the  need 
of  a  Home  Rule  Law  to  protect  all 
this  city  machinery  "from  the  sabot- 
age of  the  legislature."  In  the  ap- 
pendix is  given  a  very  complete  and 
valuable  bibliography  of  the  whole 
subject,  classified  under  different 
sub-heads. 


The  Progress  of  Popular  Government 
in  1915 

Among  the  books  of  reference 
which  come  to  Equity,  none  is  more 
welcome  than  this  convenient,  com- 
pact, logically  classified  and  well- 
printed  862-page  volume  containing 
the  cream  of  the  world's  events  and 
progress  for  the  past  year.*     It  doe3 


not  pretend  to  be  an  encyclopedia  of 
routine  fact  and  a  roster  of  public 
officials,  like  a  newspaper  almanac. 
But  it  does  give  comprehensive 
articles,  signed  by  specialists  in  var- 
ious lines,  presenting  the  actual 
progress  made  along  various  lines  of 
human  effort.  It  is  the  sixth  annual 
issue  of  this  work  and  Mr.  Wickware 
and  his  associates  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  success  in  this 
field.  Mr.  Wickware  himself  writes 
the  opening  chapter  on  "American 
History,"  the  dominant  feature  of 
which  is  seen  to  be  the  various  com- 
mercial and  political  reactions  of  the 
world  war. 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to 
"Popular  Government  and  Current 
politics,"  by  Arthur  N.  Holcombe. 
Prof.  Holcombe  notes  the  reactionary 
tendency  of  the  year  in  America,  ixi 
spite  of  which  one  state,  Maryland, 
was  added  to  the  list  of  Referendum 
states  and  three  to  those  having  di- 
rect primaries,  making  the  total  of 
the  latter  42.  Also  there  was  the 
tendency  toward  reform  of  state  con- 
stitutions, and  a  good  account  of  the 
effort  in  New  York  is  given. 

The  quantity  of  state  legislation 
continued  to  be  enormous,  the  Nation- 
al Bar  Association  report  for  43  legis- 
latures showing  58,600  bills  introduc- 
ed. In  40  of  these  43  states  the  out- 
put of  laws  up  to  August  was  over 
16,000,  of  which  1,000  were  vetoed  by 
governors.  In  the  three  sessions  of 
the  sixty  -  third  congress  29,400 
bills  were  introduced.  No  important 
changes  in  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum amendments  or  statutes  were 
made  in  any  state,  though  several 
were  initiated. 


*The  American  Year  Book,  a  Rec- 
ord of  Events  and  Progress,  1915. 
Edited  by  Francis  G.  Wickware  and 
Board  from  Learned  Societies.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Price 
$3.00. 
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Under  "Absent  Voting"  it  is  re- 
corded that  the  four  states  of  Colo- 
rado, Michigan,  Montana  and  Oregon 
have  made  provisions  for  the  votes 
of  persons  compelled  to  be  away  from 
home,  making  the  total  of  states  hav- 
ing such  a  provision  now  nine.  Other 
topics  in  this  section  are  municipal 
home  rule,  legislative  apportionment, 
the  judiciary,  finance,  social  and  in- 
dustrial welfare,  and  the  demands  of 
labor.  In  this  chapter,  on  page  82, 
will  be  found  a  valuable  table  showing 
the  present  status  of  popular  govern- 
ment, which  we  reproduce  herewith  as 
being  of  special  interest  to  the  read- 
ers of  Equity.* 

Other  phases  of  government,  na- 
tional, state,  county  and  municipal, 
are  ably  handled  by  different  experts, 
and  chapters  are  devoted  to  public 
resources,  public  services,  finance, 
social  and  economic  problems,  all 
phases  of  industry,  all  the  sciences, 
art,  literature,  education  and  religion. 

Status    of    Popular    Government* 
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♦Note. — Dates  in  boldface  are  those  of 
proposed  submission  to  the  people; 
the  date  1915  in  italics  denotes  rejec- 
tion by  the  people   during-  the  year. 

1  States  are  arranged  by  geograph- 
ical divisions  according  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  U.  S.  census.  2  Women 
may  vote  for  presidential  electors  and 
local  officers,  and  for  state  officers  if 
the  office  is  created  by  statute.  3  In 
six  of  the  18  states  possessing  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  the  initia- 
tive applies  to  statutes  but  not  to  con- 
stitutional amendments,  viz.,  Maine, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah, 
and  Washington.  4  The  referendum 
only.  5  In  four  of  the  ten  states  pos- 
sessing the  recall,  it  does  not  apply 
to  judges,  viz.,  Michigan,  Louisiana, 
Idaho  and  Washington.  6  The  recall 
applies  also  to  appointive  officers. 
7  The  recall  applies  also  to  judicial 
decisions.  8  In  those  states  indicated 
by  P.  R.  the  direct  primary  is  con- 
ducted under  the  rules  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  but  is  not  established 
for  all  parties  by  statute.  9  Date  when 
law  becomes  effective  to  be  determined 
by   voters   in   spring   of   1915. 


THE  SHORT  BALLOT:  The  concentra- 
tion of  responsibility  by  popular  elec- 
tion of  only  conspicuous  and  important 
officers,  to  whom  large  powers  of  ap- 
pointment  are    given. 
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The  Referendum  and  War 

In  the  January  Equity  we  called 
attention  to  some  of  the  reasons  why 
this  present  Congress  has  no  moral 
right,  as  a  representative  body,  to 
commit  the  American  people  to  the 
colossal  5-year  program  of  military 
and  naval  increase  proposed  by  the 
Wilson  administration.  This  editor- 
ial has  been  reprinted  or  commented 
on  by  a  large  number  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  and  has  received 
the  attention  of  many  members  of 
Congress  and  other  public  men. 

Several  senators  and  representatives 
have  written  us  indorsing  the  idea 
and  Mr.  Bryan,  in  the  February  issue 
of  the  Commoner  had  a  strong  edi- 
torial entitled  "Why  Not  a  Referen- 
dum?" In  it  he  refers  to  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  Referendum  in  this 
country  for  many  questions  of  far 
less  vital  importance  than  war  or 
preparation  for  war.  He  asks  if  there 
is  any  reason  why  the  plain  people 
of  the  country,  who  are  to  fight  the 
battles  in  case  of  war  and  bear  the 
burden  of  expense,  should  hesitate 
"to  demand  a  voice  in  the  making 
of  war."  His  answer  to  this  question 
is  as  follows: 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  draw  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  which 
would  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  at  large,  without  lessening 
the  security  of  the  nation.  A  declar- 
ation of  war  might  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification  before  it  became 
effective  WITHOUT  AT  ALL  IMPAIR- 
ING THE  GOVERNMENT'S  RIGHT  TO 
DEFEND  ITSELF  AGAINST  AN  AT- 
TACK ACTUALLY  MADE.  It  would 
not    take    long    to    test    public    opinion. 

With  our  modern  facilities  for  com- 
munication, a  declaration  of  war  could 
be  officially  submitted  to  the  states 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  ac- 
tion of  congress,  and  the  governors  of 
the  various  states  could  call  an  elec- 
tion to  be  held  within  a  month,  or 
even  within  two  weeks,  if  necessary. 
The  whole  country  would  be  informed 
by  newspapers  within  a  week's  time, 
and  public  discussion,   immediately  be- 


gun, would  bring  before  the  voters  the 
facts   that  needed  to  be   considered. 

Who  will  question  that  such  an 
amendment  would  be  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  popular  government?  And 
who  doubts  that  such  a  provision,  once 
placed  in  the  constitution,  would  exert 
a  powerful  influence  upon  the  deliber- 
ations  of   congress? 

And  why  not  include  in  the  amend- 
ment the  right  to  refer  to  a  public 
vote,  the  adoption  of  a  policy  such  as 
is  now  urged,  which  involves  enormous 
preparations  and  affects  the  tone  of 
our  diplomacy?  Why  not  allow  the 
peace-loving  masses  to  give  formal  ex- 
pression to  their  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions, instead  of  leaving  the  field  to  the 
military  expert,  the  manufacturer  of 
war  munitions  and  the  papers  control- 
led by  special  interests? 

Let  the  people  rule.  Nowhere  is  their 
rule  more  needed  than  in  deciding 
upon  war  policies — nowhere  would 
their   influence  be  more  salutary. 

The  same  position  was  expressed  by 
former  Senator  Burton  of  Ohio,  in  an 
address  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  on  Feb. 
21,  when  he  said  he  believed  that  a 
referendum  should  be  taken  on  declar- 
ations of  war. 

Governor  Whitman  of  New  York, 
voiced  the  opinion  of  many  to  the 
general  effect  that  Congress  should 
defer  action  until  the  country  could 
be  heard  from  after  the  party  con- 
ventions and  the  elections.  In  an  ad- 
dress at  Buffalo  he  said: 

"The  thought  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  clearer  on 
preparedness  than  the  apparent  thought 
of  Congress,  and  it  is  not  until  our 
representatives  return  to  their  constit- 
uents and  meet  them  at  the  polls  that 
the  present  situation  will  be  straight- 
ened   out." 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  came 
out  with  an  editorial  in  opposition 
entitled  "Why  Relieve  Congress?"  It 
argues  that  it  is  the  business  of  Con- 
gress to  take  such  responsibilities, 
and  that,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  machin- 
ery for  such  a  referendum  exists.  In 
conclusion  the  Pioneer  Press  says: 

And  finally,  EQUITY  itself  shows  that 
in    preparedness    there    is    no    issue    in 
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principle,  but  only  in  the  amount  to  be 
expended,  so  why  not  continue  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  right  where 
it  belongs  and  leave  it  to  the  voters, 
next  November,  to  censure  or  approve 
when   they   go   to   the   polls? 

In  the  first  place,  the  votes  to  be 
cast  in  the  presidential  election  of 
next  November  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility reflect  a  majority  opinion  of  the 
American  people  on  this  particular 
issue  of  increased  preparedness,  be- 
cause that  question  will  be  inextric- 
ably mixed  up  with  the  whole  record 
of  the  Wilson  administration  as  to 
both  foreign  and  domestic  policies 
and  because  it  will  be  further  com- 
plicated by  the  platform  professions 
of  the  various  parties  on  all  sorts  of 
issues.  Also  the  desire  of  many 
voters  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  win- 
ning candidate,  regardless  of  any  is- 
sues, will  further  tend  to  prevent  even 
an  approximate  deduction  from  the 
result  of  that  election  on  the  particu- 
lar question  of  increased  prepared- 
ness. That  is,  no  verdict  unless  the 
question  be  submitted  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  proposition. 

But  after  all,  if  you  could  imagine 
our  obtaining  a  popuiar  verdict  on 
this  question  in  the  victory  of  one 
party  ticket  over  another  next  No- 
vember, of  what  practical  value  would 
such  verdict  be  then?  This  Congress, 
having  already  taken  the  responsibil- 
ity, and  the  contracts  having  already 
been  signed  by  the  government  for 
the  construction  of  warships  and 
munitions  running  into  the  hundreds 
of  millions  as  required  by  the  new 
program,  of  what  use  will  be  the  ap- 
proval or  censure  of  the  voters  then? 
That  would  be  a  plain  case  of  locking 
the  barn  after  the  horse  is  stolen. 

The  Pioneer  Press  doubts  that  the 
machinery  exists  to  make  such  an  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  authorita- 
tive and  predicts  that  half  of  the  bal- 
lots would   be  "unmarked  as  to  this 


feature."  This  evidently  overlooks 
the  fact  that  we  now  have  ready  for 
operation,  next  November,  the  very 
complete  machinery  for  the  voters  in 
every  state  to  mark,  cast  and  have 
officially  counted  their  ballots  for 
presidential  electors,  senators  and 
members  of  Congress.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  make  this  machinery 
available  for  the  proposed  referendum 
on  the  question  of  military  prepared- 
ness is  a  simple  resolution  of  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  printing  of  the 
question  on  the  ballots  and  to  provide 
a  means  of  conveying  the  result  of 
the  voting  officially  to  Congress.  The 
same  resolution  could  authorize  a 
committee  to  arrange  for  the  editing, 
printing  and  distribution  of  the  prop- 
osition, with  signed  arguments  pro 
and  con,  to  the  voters  in  advance  of 
the  election.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
constitution  to  prevent  Congress 
from  thus  seeking  instructions  from 
the  electorate  on  a  great  vital  issue 
like  this  involving  vast  expense  and 
the  possible  issue  of  peace  or  war  for 
the  nation. 


A  Friendly  Congratulation 

The  following  letter  from  the  "Fath- 
er of  the  Recall  in  California"  and 
head  of  the  Direct  Legislation  League 
of  that  state  is  highly  appreciated: 

Los  Angeles,  Col  .,  Feb.,  13,  1916. 
Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Taylor: — Allow  me  to 
congratulate  you  upon  all  the  issues 
of  EQUITY,  but  more  especially  upon 
that  of  January.  Your  articles  are 
full  of  meat  and  your  attitude  on  all 
questions  discussed  is  judicial,  logical 
and  equitable.  Long  may  you  live  to 
continue  the  work  you  have  done  so 
well,  so  disinterestedly  and  so  nobly 
for   so   many   years. 

With    kindest    regards, 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  R.  Haynes. 
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The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  Department. 

Continuing  the  Direct  Legislation  Record,  which  was  the  first  publication  de- 
voted to  the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  It  was  started  in  New  Jersey,  in  1893, 
by  J.  W.  Sullivan,  as  the  organ  for  the  National  Direct  Legislation  League  and 
various  State  Leagues.  It  was  continued  from  1894  to  1904  by  Mr.  Eltweed 
Pomeroy   and   revived    and    included    in  Equity  Series  in  1906. 

Also  continuing  the  Referendum  News,  formerly  published  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Shibley,  and  consolidated  with  Equity  Series  early  in  1907. 


POPULAR   RULE  IN   OREGON 


The    Pros    and    Cons    of   the    Oregon 
System  as  Presented  by  an 
Oregon  Expert 

Anyone  who  is  looking  for  facts 
about  the  experience  of  the  state  of 
Oregon  with  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall  during  the  period 
from  their  adoption  in  1902  to  1915, 
and  who  would  like  to  have  these 
facts  presented  in  a  scientific  spirit 
and  without  partisan  bias  cannot  fail 
to  welcome  the  recently  published 
work  of  James  D.  Barnett,  Professor 
of  Political  Science  in  the  University 
of  Oregon.*  Here  is  an  investigator 
who  manifestly  is  looking  for  the 
truth  and  who,  although  presenting 
fully  the  evidence  of  imperfection  or 
abuse  in  this  system  of  direct  popular 
control  of  government,  still  shows 
the  overwhelming  advantage  to  the 
public  weal  in  that  system  and  the 
unshaken  faith  of  the  people  of 
Oregon  therein. 

This  volume  of  295  pages  is  packed 
full  of  documentary  evidence  con- 
cerning every  phase  of  this  subject, 
including  court  opinions,  the  text  of 
constitutional  and  statutory  provi- 
sions for  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall,  sample  ballots  and  a  tab- 
ulation of  the  vote  on  Initiative  and 
Referendum  measures  from  the  gen- 
eral election  in  1904  up  to  and  includ- 

*  "The  Operation  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum,  and  Recall  In   Oregon"  by 

James  D.  Barnett,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Political  Science  in  the  University  of 
Oregon.  Published  by  the  MacMillan 
Company.     Price    $2. 


ing  that  of  1914,  together  with  a  com- 
plete bibliography  of  the  subject.  The 
table  is  of  great  practical  value  to 
students  of  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum as  showing  the  course  of  pop- 
ular legislation  in  Oregon  and  the 
percentage  of  the  vote  cast  on  the 
various  measures.  In  the  space  at 
our  command  we  can  touch  upon  only 
a  few  of  the  more  important  con- 
clusions stated. 

For  the  very  reason  that  Prof. 
Barnett  in  this  book  has  conscien- 
ciously  recited  the  short-comings  of 
the  Oregon  system,  even  at  the  risk 
in  some  cases  of  overstating  them, 
many  reviewers  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  unfriendly  to  popular  gov- 
ernment have  taken  advantage  of  this 
frankness  by  presenting  the  unfavor- 
able evidence  and  omitting  the  other 
side  of  the  case,  and  also  omitting  the 
opinion  of  the  author  himself.  For 
instance,  we  find  in  a  Denver  News 
editorial  the  citation  of  what  Prof. 
Barnett  has  to  say  about  the  use  of 
the  Referendum  by  special  interests 
in  Oregon.  He  does  give  a  number  of 
such  instances.  The  editorial  also 
quotes  what  he  has  to  say  about  log- 
rolling, blackmailing  and  the  evils  of 
the  professional  petition  circulator. 
But  no  reference  is  made  to  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  of  the  author  regard- 
ing the  comparative  insignificance  of 
these  incidental  abuses.  On  page  188 
Dr.  Barnett  admits  with  his  usual 
frankness  that  "there  is  still  opposi- 
tion to  the  system"  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  such  an  overwhelming  vote 
(62,024  to  5,668,  in   1902).    He   says 
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that  some  of  this  opposition  is  doubt- 
less due  to  objections  to  direct  gov- 
ernment upon  general  principles,  and 
partly  to  the  objections  of  interests 
whose  policies  have  been  thwarted 
by  the  system;  also  in  a  measure  due 
to  the  abuses  which  the  system  has 
suffered  in  practice.    But  he  adds: 

"However,  all  the  opposition  to- 
gether is  probably  comparatively 
insignificant,  and  the  general  pop- 
ularity of  the  system  well  establish- 
ed. It  is  universally  admitted  that 
there  are  faults  in  the  system,  but 
the  principle  of  the  system  is  very 
generally    accepted." 

Further,  he  quotes  the  Oregonian  as 
follows: 

"Withal,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
faith  in  the  principle  has  been 
shaken  among  even  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  the  voters.  Rather  the 
weaknesses  of  the  present  laws 
governing  the  use  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum  are  recognized  and 
admitted.  Some  improvement  is 
needed."  "The  Oregon  system  is 
not   in    the   balances.     It   is    here   to 

stay.       The      people      rule in 

Oregon  through  the  Oregon  system, 
and  they  have  no  wish  or  desire  or 
purpose  to  go  back  to  old  methods." 
"Dissenters  must  reconcile  them- 
selves the  best  way  they  can  to 
living  under  the  new  system.  Ad- 
justment may  come  slowly  in  some 
instances,  but  it  will  come  in  course 
of   time." 

In  the  opening  chapter  it  is  made 
plain  how  the  people  came  to  adopt 
this  system  because  of  the  gross 
political  corruption  that  had  marked 
the  history  of  legislatures  and  city 
councils  prior  to  1902.  In  subsequent 
chapters  the  evidence  of  important 
and  highly  beneficial  legislation  as  a 
result  of  direct  control  is  given  in 
great  detail.  But  the  author  goes 
further  than  this.  Disagreeing  with 
many  previous  commentators  as  to 
the  effect  upon  the  character  of  the 
state  legislature,  Prof.  Barnett  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  actual  corruption 
of  members   of  the   legislature   since 


that  time  has  been  very  rare,  and 
that  present  conditions  "are  in  very 
great  contrast  with  the  disgraceful 
conditions  which  existed  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  direct  legis- 
lation.' ' 

He  quotes  approvingly  the  state- 
ment from  the  Oregon  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember 18,  1909  that  "the  fact  that 
legislative  measures  can  be  reviewed 
by  popular  vote  is  a  club  that  makes 
legislators  behave  themselves.  *  *  * 
that  if  the  legislature  does  not  pass 
a  good  measure  the  people  can  and 
will,  is  the  most  powerful  influence 
in  the  world  to  compel  legislators  to 
enact  good  laws." 

Respecting  the  frequent  charge 
that  the  legislature  in  Oregon  and 
in  other  states  having  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  is  inclined  to  shift 
responsibility  on  to  the  voters,  Prof. 
Barnett  admits  that  this  tendency 
does  at  times  appear  in  Oregon,  but 
he  insists,  on  the  other  hand,  "that 
there  is  more  evidence  of  an  increas- 
ed sense  of  responsibility  there- 
for what  is  done,  due,  in  part,  to 
the  Referendum;  for  what  is  not 
done,  due  in  part  to  the  Initiative." 
He  thinks  there  is  some  danger 
that  the  clamor  of  special  nar- 
row interests  may  be  mistaken  by 
the  legislature  for  public  opinion,  and 
he  declares  that  the  constitutional 
provision  permitting  the  Assembly  to 
submit  statutes  to  the  people  of  the 
state  "is  vicious  in  that  it  may  tempt 
the  assembly  to  shift  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  enactment  of  legislation, 
for  which  it  has  been  chosen,  back 
upon  the  electors,  and  also  to  add  to 
the  already  overloaded  ballot."  Still 
even  this  criticism  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  judicial  observation  that  "so 
far  the  possibilities  of  evil  of  this 
power  of  referendum  have  been  little 
realized/' 

Another  point  which  unfriendly  re- 
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viewers  have  made  much  ado  about  is 
the  statement  of  Prof.  Barnett  that 
at  times  the  real  authors  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  measures 
have  found  it  to  their  interest  to 
conceal  their  identity  from  the  public 
so  that  "the  voters  are  confronted 
with  measures  the  sources  of  which 
are  unknown  or  uncertain."  Several 
instances  of  this  secrecy  are  cited. 
The  author  remarks  that  the  remedy 
is  not  easy  to  find,  and  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  determine  who  prepared  the 
measures  introduced  in  our  legisla- 
tures or  in  whose  interests  they  were 
filed.  The  New  York  Evening  Post, 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "Some  Indi- 
rections of  Direct  Government," 
dwells  on  this  admission  of  Prof. 
Barnett  with  great  unction,  and  re- 
marks that  "if  this  happened  in  New 
York  we  should  know  what  to  call  it, 
but  there  can,  by  hypothesis,  be  no 
such  thing  as  'invisible  government'  in 
the  pure  air  of  Oregon."  The 
Evening  Post  further  asks  if  these 
manifestations  of  indirectness  are  to 
be  deplored,  and  replies  that  "if 
Oregon  were  able  to  point  to  a  perfect 
mechanism,  operating  without  taint 
of  bias,  ignorance  or  other  human 
quality,  we  might  express  admiration 
but  we  should  know  that  there  was 
something  wrong."  The  conclusion 
is  finally  reached  by  the  Evening  Post 
that  "all  the  contrivances  for  direct 
government  that  may  be  provided 
•cannot  keep  the  people  from  ruling." 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  per- 
verted flippancy  of  a  great  newspaper 
in  dealing  with  a  vital  problem  of  this 
sort  representing  the  effort  of  earnest 
people  in  about  one-thiid  of  the  states 
of  the  Union  to  obtain  better  govern- 
ment by  a  more  direct  control  of  their 
representative  agencies. 

What  Prof.  Barnett  has  to  say  about 
motives  in  legislation  and  the  prep- 


aration of  measures  is  so  excellent 
that  we  should  like  to  quote  it  at 
length.  We  certainly  recommend  it 
to  any  person  who  wants  to  know  the 
truth  about  this  important  matter. 
For  instance,  as  to  motives  he  admits 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  ac- 
complish selfish  ends  in  direct  legis- 
lation, but  from  a  consideration  of 
all  the  measures  which  have  so  far 
appeared  on  the  ballot  he  says  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  proposal  of  or  opposition  to 
measures  "has  been  made  with  a  view, 
whether  or  not  mistaken,  to  promote 
the  general  interests  of  the  state." 
Instances  are  given  of  railway  and 
liquor  interests  making  use  of  the 
Initiative  or  Referendum,  instances 
of  the  ambition  of  local  groups  and 
of  pernicious  log-rolling.  But  in  the 
end  the  author  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  "the  ultimate  failure  of  most  of 
these  movements  which  have  been 
actuated  by  selfish  special  or  local  in- 
terests discourage  such  abuses  of  the 
system  of  popular  government." 
(Page  24). 

As  to  the  preparation  of  measures 
under  the  Initiative,  it  is  shown  how 
these  have  invariably  been  the  result 
of  extended  study  and  comment  by  a 
number  of  men,  and  finally  drawn 
with  the  advice  of  expert  practical 
lawyers,  so  that  they  have  stood  the 
test  of  court  attack  far  better  than 
the  average  laws  drawn  by  state 
legislatures. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  what 
Prof.  Barnett  has  to  say  about  the 
proposal  to  prohibit  the  payment  of 
petition  circulators,  a  plan  that  has 
been  favored  by  many  conservatives 
and  by  all  opponents  of  popular  gov- 
ernment. While  admitting  that  the 
paid  circulator  has  been  the  instru- 
ment of  certain  irregularities,  Prof. 
Barnett  declares  his  belief  that  "in 
view   of   the   difficulties   of   enforcing 
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such  a  prohibition,  it  seems  that  the 
prohibition  would  result  in  hamper- 
ing those  acting  in  good  faith  without 
preventing  the  unscrupulous  from 
acting     in     violation     of     the     law."' 

"Great  business  interests,  acting 
through  their  armies  of  employees, 
could  probably  easily  evade  the  pro- 
vision. Further,  without  any  evasion 
of  the  law  it  is  considered  that  such 
a  provision  would  operate  to  discrim- 
inate against  the  poorer  classes."  *  *  * 
"On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  as 
long  as  the  circulation  of  petitions 
is  permitted  it  would  be  unwise  to 
prohibit  the  payment  of  circulators." 

A  word  as  to  that  much  discussed 
question  of  the  multiplicity  of  meas- 
ures and  the  burdening  of  the  voters. 
Prof.  Barnett  reminds  his  readers  of 
what  is  true,  namely,  that  the  friends 
of  direct  legislation  have  always 
warned  against  overworking  the  sys- 
tem. He  admits  that  the  burden  in 
Oregon  has  overtaxed  the  capacity  of 
the  voters,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
has  militated  against  the  purpose  of 
the  system.  He  says  that  these  ex- 
cesses tend  to  discourage  the  voter 
and  may  lead  him  to  vote  negatively 
on  bills  that  ought  to  pass.  Many 
reasons  are  given  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  measures  on  the  Oregon  ballot 
in  the  past,  some  being  forced  by  the 
terms  of  the  constitution,  others  by 
sins  of  omission  or  commission  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature.  Part  of  the 
burden  was  due  to  the  desire  to  dem- 
onstrate the  advantage  of  direct 
legislation,  and  the  newness  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  explained 
some  of  their  use.  The  opinion  is 
given  that  if  initiative  measures 
should  first  be  submitted  to  the  As- 
sembly, that  would  tend  to  decrease 
to  some  extent  the  number  submitted 
to  the  people.  But  the  principal  rem- 
edy for  the  overloaded  ballot  is  to 
vote   down   all   miscellaneous   legisla- 


tion for  which  there  is  not  a  great 
and  obvious  demand  from  the  people, 
and  for  which  there  is  a  method  open 
besides  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum." 

In  his  concluding  chapter,  on  the 
Recall,  after  detailing  the  adoption  of 
that  instrument  in  1908  and  the  num- 
erous uses  to  which  it  has  been  put  in 
municipalities  and  counties  (the  State- 
wide Recall  never  having  been  used), 
Dr.  Barnett  discusses  approvingly  the 
recent  change  in  the  form  of  the  bal- 
lot "whereby  the  question  of  recall 
and  the  question  of  succession  to  of- 
fice are  separately  stated. '  Thus  the 
people  may  vote  directly  on  the  un- 
adulterated question  of  recalling  an 
official.  But  he  nevertheless  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  chances  of  failure 
to  really  decide  the  recall  issue  would 
be  reduced,  without  separating  the 
two  questions  on  the  ballot,  "by  the 
substitution  of  some  form  of  majority 
vote  for  the  plurality  plan."  He  sug- 
gests the  preferential  system. 

It  is  the  author's  belief  that  terms 
of  office  are  now  generally  too  short 
in  Oregon  and  that  the  Recall  opens 
the  way  for  an  increase  in  length — 
"an  important  reform  otherwise  im- 
possible." 

Also  he  finds  that  the  Short  Ballot 
"would  not  be  practicable  without 
this  means  of  correcting  the  possible 
abuse  of  power  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  officials."  But  he 
goes  further  and  reaches  the  com- 
paratively new  and  important  con- 
clusion: 

"The  Short  Ballot  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  fixing  more  defin- 
itely the  responsibility  for  official 
conduct,  render  the  Recall  a  much 
more  effective  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment." 

The  statement  which  we  have 
italicized  is  one  which  has  generally 
been  overlooked,  and  which  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  by  advocates 
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of  the  Recall  as  well  as  of  the  Short 
Ballot. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  this  fair* 
and  judicial  Oregon  expert  is  satis- 
fied that  the  Oregon  system  has  vast- 
ly improved  the  laws  of  the  State, 
has  increased  the  responsiveness  of 
the  legislature  and  made  it  freer  from 
corruption,  has  been  somewhat  over- 
worked but  is  approved  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  State. 


HOW  THE  I.  AND  R.  HELPS  OHIO 


Testimony  of  the  State's  Leading 
Men  as  to  Benefits  of  Direct  Con- 
trol, Gathered  by  College  Debating 
Team  Which  Won  Decision  for  the 
I.  and  R. 

When  we  learned  that  the  "Varsity 
Debate  Association"  of  Ohio,  was  to 
discuss  the  question  of  abolishing  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  in  that 
state,  we  responded  gladly  to  the  re- 
quest from  a  member  of  the 
Muskingum  College  team  for  debate 
ammunition,  as  we  always  do  in  such 
cases.  And  right  here  let  us  say  to 
all  our  readers  that  we  want  to  help 
all  students  of  these  fundamental 
questions  of  government  by  giving 
out  the  information  which  we  are  able 
to  collect  from  various  sources  and 
that  no  charge  whatever  is  made  for 
such   service. 

In  this  case  we  feel  highly  reward- 
ed by  the  splendid  report  concerning 
the  result  of  the  Ohio  contests  which 
a  member  of  the  Muskingum  team, 
Mr.  Herrick  L.  Johnson,  has  written 
to  us.  Not  only  because  it  is  well 
written,  but  because  it  contains  so 
much  original  testimony  from  Ohio 
leaders  of  thought,  we  are  sure  that 
it  will  be  interesting  and  helpful  to 
Equity's  nation-wide  audience  of 
students,  legislators,  public  officials 
and  government  experts.  In  order  to 
make   entirely   clear   the   victory   for 


the  I.  and  R.  in  these  debates  it  is 
only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  proposition,  as  stated,  was  that 
the  I.  and  R.  "be  abolished."  The 
letter  follows. 

New  Concord,  Ohio,  Mar.  13,  1916. 
Edwin  S.  Potter, 

Associate    Editor,    Equity, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — In  your  letter  of  Feb. 
12th  you  desired  to  know  the  outcome 
of  our  debates  and  so  I  am  writing 
to  tell  you.  Our  affirmative  team  lost 
to  Otterbein's  negative  team  by  a 
two  to  one  decision  and  our  negative 
team  won  by  unanimous  decisions 
both  from  Otterbein's  affirmative 
team  and  from  Mount  Union's  affirm- 
ative team.  As  you  will  notice,  the 
result  in  all  three  instances  was  in 
favor  of  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum and  I  think  that  the  teams  sup- 
porting this  side  of  the  question  had 
a  little  the  advantage.  The  populace 
of  Ohio  seem  well  satisfied  with  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  and,  I 
think,  could  not  be  easily  persuaded 
to  give  them  up.  Although  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion  was  far  from  un- 
animous, of  the  one-hundred  and  nine- 
ty replies  to  letters  sent  by  us  to  the 
legislators,  members  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1912  and  fore- 
most citizens  of  Ohio,  by  far  the 
greater  majority  considered  the  Ini* 
tiative  and  Referendum  a  success  and 
opposed  abolishment  of  the  system. 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum 
thus  far  has  accomplished  very  little, 
if  any,  benefit  in  its  direct  application 
and  use  in  Ohio  but  it  is  almost  uni- 
versally conceded  that  its  indirect  in- 
fluence on  the  action  of  our*  General 
Assembly  has  been  highly  beneficial. 
Before  the  adoption  of  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum,  in  1912,  our  legis- 
latures were  invariably  polluted  with 
the  mire  of  bribery  and  political  cor- 
ruption, but  since  that  year'  there  has 
been  no  open  report  of  such  scandal 
and  there  has  been  nothing  to  indi- 
cate such.  Many  of  our  correspon- 
dents attributed  this  directly  to  the 
"gun   behind  the  door." 

Our  state  auditor,  Mr.  Donahey, 
writes:  "The  81st.  General  Assembly 
and  its  predecessor  passed  more  laws 
and  enacted  more  important  legisla- 
tion than  any  since  the  Civil  War." 
Hon.  Wm.  E.  Haas,  the  author  of  the 
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>.  bill  providing  for  a  state  industrial 
commission,   tells   us   that   he   doubts 

j  very  much  if  that  bill  or  many  other 
excellent  pieces  of  legislation  given  us 
since  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
were  adopted  could  have  been  enacted 
had  not  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum been  in  existence.  Mr.  Friebolin, 
who  introduced  the  present  civil  ser- 
vice bill  making  so  great  an  improve- 
ment in   the    administration    of    the 

i       work  of  the  state,  writes  to  us  that 

i  the  passage  of  this  bill  was  secured 
only  because  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum stood  over  the  legislators  and 
held  them  firm  to  their  duties;  and 
Hon.  C.  B.  Galbreath,  State  Librarian, 
in  whose  office  the  civil  service  bill 
was  framed,  in  a  personal  interview 
said  that  undoubtedly  so  good  a  civil 
service  law  could  not  have  been  se- 
cured had  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum not  been  in  existence. 

Hon.  Robert  Crosser,  member  of 
Congress  from  Ohio,  says  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  good  legislation  pass- 
ed by  our  last  two  assemblies  has 
been  due  to  this  system  of  popular 
government.  It  appears  that  the 
members  of  our  legislature  are  more 
responsive  to  popular  wish  and  exert 
more  effort  to  determine  what  is  the 
will  of  their  constituents.  Previously 
they  asked  the  question  "Does  the 
'boss'  or  does  the  agent  of  the  'in- 
terest' want  this  bill?"  Now  they 
ask  the  question  "Do  the  people  de- 
sire this  legislation?  Will  this  law 
benefit  the  people?" 

But  not  only  has  this  plan  of  pos- 
sible "direct  law-making"  been  of 
service  to  the  state  through  its  in- 
fluence in  our  elective  law-making 
body  but  it  has  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  citizenship  of  the  state 
itself.  The  people  have  been  brought 
to  fully  consider  questions  to  which 
they  formerly  gave  but  little  or  no 
attention.  Questions  of  public  inter- 
est have  been  thrashed  out  from 
every  conceivable  standpoint  and  it 
has  not  been  a  handful  of  chosen  men 
up  in  the  state-house  in  Columbus 
who  have  received  all  the  benefits  of 
this  discussion,  but  it  has  been  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  newspapers 
have  been  filled  with  discussion, 
speakers  have  covered  the  state  and 
pamphlets  and  literature  on  the  ques- 
tions have  been  sent  everywhere.  The 


temperance  question  has  received  at- 
tention it  could  never  have  received 
in  the  olden  days.  Now  there  is 
scarcely  a  citizen  in  Ohio,  I  think  it 
would  be  safe  to  say,  who  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  arguments  and 
facts  on  both  sides  of  the  temperance 
question.  It  is  only  through  pop- 
ular action  after  the  people  have 
been  informed  and  have  considered 
the  question  thoroughly  that  the  tem- 
perance question,  or  any  big  ques- 
tion, can  be  satisfactorily  settled.  And 
that  the  people  do  take  an  interest 
in  and  use  the  direct  power  of  legis- 
lating, is  proved  by  the  experience  of 
this  state.  In  1914,  the  only  year 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  that  we  have  select- 
ed members  to  our  General  Assembly, 
the  average  vote  cast  on  measures 
presented  to  the  voters  was  over  95% 
of  the  vote  cast  for  members  to  the 
legislature  and  on  the  Prohibition 
amendment  77,000,  and  on  the  Home 
Rule  amendment  about  92,000,  more 
votes  were  cast  than  the  total  for 
members  of  either  branch  of  the 
legislature. 

That  there  have  been  some  abuses 
of  the  system,  as  there  is  abuse  in 
everything,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  the  general  sentiment  of  the  state 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
citizens  of  Ohio  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  power  for  direct  popular 
law-making  and  would  indignantly 
oppose  any  steps  toward  abolishment 
of  "government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people" 

m  Thanking  you  very  much  for  the 
aid  you  have  given  us  in  connection 
with  our  debates  and  hoping  that 
from  this  discussion  you  may  get 
some  idea  of  the  light  in  which  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  is  regard- 
ed by  the  people  of  Ohio,  I  am 

Very    sincerely    yours, 
Herrick  L.  Johnston. 


THE  RECALL:  The  process  through 
which  a  stated  number  or  percentage 
of  qualified  voters  may,  at  their  option, 
require  that  the  question  whether  a 
given  official  is  to  be  removed  from  of- 
fice or  not  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
electorate. 
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Referendum  as  a  Business  Lever 

The  newly  elected  president  of  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  R. 
Goodwyn  Rhett,  has  sent  to  every 
senator  and  representative  in  Con- 
gress a  letter  urging  government  aid 
in  enabling  our  business  concerns  to 
capture  foreign  markets.  As  proof 
of  the  demand  for  such  action,  Presi- 
dent Rhett  cites  the  referendum  vote 
of  the  national  chamber  showing  "the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  com- 
mercial bodies  of  the  United  States" 
in  favor  of  such  governmental  aid. 
The  affirmative  vote  was  almost 
unanimous.  This  organization  now  in- 
cludes over  700  local  trade  chambers 
and  an  individual  membership  of  over 
300,000. 

During  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chamber,  at  Washington,  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Committee  on  National 
Defense  was  presented.  It  suggested 
the  creation  of  a  council  of  national 
defense  to  mobilize,  when  needed,  all 
the  nation's  forces,  fighting,  indus- 
trial, scientific,  and  commercial.  A 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  formulate  a  referendum 
to  the  membership  on  the  suggestions 
of  this  report  was  adopted  by  the 
Chamber. 

The  Chamber  listened  to  a  state- 
ment, presented  by  Mr.  William  C. 
Breed,  representing  the  Merchants' 
Association  of  New  York,  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  empowering  the  President 
to  veto  separate  items  of  appropria- 
tion bills  and  "riders."  After  some 
discussion  a  resolution  was  adopted 
referring  this  matter  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  with  the  request  that  it 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  referendum. 

A  review  of  the  work  of  the  year 
was  given  in  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  During  the  year  1915, 
it   was   noted,   three    referenda   were 


taken.  These  were  on  (1)  a  merchant 
marine,  (2)  on  improving  our  com- 
mercial service  abroad  and  (3)  on  a 
business  method  for  assuring  future 
world  peace.  The  sending  out  of  a 
new  referendum,  number  12,  then  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  Chamber,  on 
the  Seamen's  Act,  was  also  noted. 
The  vote  for  the  repeal  of  this  law 
was  almost  unanimous. 

In  the  January  Equity  we  publish- 
ed the  verbatim  form  of  the  referen- 
dum on  world  peace,  to  show  our 
readers  the  method  employed  in  these 
Chamber  of  Commerce  referenda,  but 
at  that  time  the  result  of  the  voting 
on  that  subject  had  not  been  announc- 
ed. We  now,  therefore,  present  the 
figures  on  the  six  propositions  sub- 
mitted, which  were  in  substance  as 
follows: 

1.  Proposing  that  the  United 
States  call  a  conference  of  neutrals 
to  define  the  rules  for  protection  of 
life  and  property  on  the  high  seas, 
763  trade  bodies  for;  29  bodies 
against  it. 

2.  We  to  join  other  nations  in  es- 
tablishing an  international  court,  753 
for;  21  opposed. 

3.  To  create  a  Council  of  Concil- 
iation for  those  cases  not  under  the 
established  rules,  744  for;  28  opposed. 

4.  We  to  take  the  initiative  in 
agreeing  with  other  nations  to  bring 
concerted  economic  pressure  on  any 
nation  that  resorts  to  war  without 
first  submitting  the  dispute  to  the 
court  or  the  Council,  556'  for;  157  op- 
posed. 

5.  We  to  join  with  other  nations 
in  agreeing  to  use  concerted  military 
force,  if  necessary,  to  compel  nations 
which  have  resorted  to  war  to  desist, 
452  for;  249  opposed. 

6.  We  to  take  the  initiative  in  es- 
tablishing the  principles  of  frequent 
international  conferences  for  the 
progressive  amendment  of  interna- 
tional law,  769  for;  13  opposed. 
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President   Hadley's    Political    Survey. 

When  the  distinguished  head  of 
Yale  University,  ripe  in  years  and 
rich  in  scholarship,  rises  to  tell  the 
world  how  our  American  system  of 
government  has  worked  out  so  far 
and  what  is  to  be  expected  of  it,  he 
is  entitled  to  a  respectful  hearing 
from  all  students  of  political  science. 
That  in  substance  is  what  President 
Hadley  does  in  the  publication  of  the 
lectures  in  book  form,*  which  he  de- 
livered in  1914  at  Oxford,  England, 
and  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

This  book  is  the  more  deserving  of 
a  careful  reading  because  of  the 
manifest  effort  of  its  author  to  deal 
with  the  facts  in  a  truly  historical 
and  scientific  spirit.  He  approaches 
the  subject  as  a  judge  might  be  sup- 
posed to  deal  with  the  evidence  in  a 
case  when  instructing  the  jury.  And 
wisely,  he  leaves  the  decision  of  the 
case  as  between  different  remedies  for 
admitted  ills  to  the  jury. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  survey 
President  Hadley  displays  his  free- 
dom from  the  strictly  orthodox  view 
of  our  national  beginnings  by  recog- 
nizing the  preponderant  part  played 
by  property  owners.  After  showing 
in  his  first  lecture  the  "development 
of  democracy"  from  a  highly  aristo- 
cratic class  rule  of  the  colonial  period, 
he  makes  the  statement  (page  33) 
that  "the  whole  American  political 
and  social  system  is  based  on  indus- 
trial property  right,  far  more  com- 
pletely than  has  ever  been  the  case 
in  any  European  country."  He  shows 
how  this  basis  and  the  consequent 
court  interpretations  of  the  law  led 
to  the  enormous  advantage  of  cor- 
porations  chartered   by   the   different 


*  "Undercurrents  in  American  Pol- 
itics," by  Arthur  Twining  Hadley, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Published  by  Yale  University 
Press.     Price,    $1.35. 


states,  and  how  this  superior  regard 
for  property  rights  tended  to  delay 
the  advent  of  real  democracy  in  spite 
of  the  adoption  of  universal  suffrage. 
In  his  lecture  on  "Political  Methods, 
Old  and  New,"  Dr.  Hadley  finds  that 
the  uncharted  shoal  on  which  the 
Ship  of  State  has  stranded  in  the  past 
is  that  of  the  political  party  as  an 
agency  of  obtaining  and  distributing 
public  privilege  and  plunder.  The 
idea  of  party  organizations  as  a 
means  of  promoting  certain  measures 
or  policies  had  been  to  a  great  extent 
supplanted  by  this  "perverted  con- 
ception," and  the  author  exposes  the 
evils  resulting  from  that  conception. 
He  tells  how  the  working  of  the  gov- 
ernmental machinery  became  largely 
extra  -  constitutional  through  the 
agency  of  party  organization.  Not 
only  was  the  discretionary  power  of 
presidential  electors  quickly  super- 
ceded by  party  nominations,  but,  more 
gradually,  the  idea  of  representatives 
in  Congress  being  free  agents  gave 
way  to  the  demand  of  the  voters  that 
candidates  for  Congress  be  pledged 
in  advance  to  certain  policies  or 
measures.     (See  Page  106). 

Then  came  the  "reaction  against 
machine  control,"  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  fifth  lecture.  The  early  efforts 
at  reform  dealt  with  the  "symptoms" 
of  evil  rather  than  with  "the  causes 
that  produce  that  evil"  (page  123). 
The  first  palliative  was  simply  to  vote 
one  party  out  and  another  in.  The 
author  says  that  is  "a  good  policy  as 
far  as  it  goes."  But  it  is  far  from 
being  an  adequate  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  partyism,  for  the  old  system 
with  its  temptations  and  opportun- 
ities is  still  there,  whichever  party  is 
in  power.  Next  came  the  effort  to 
punish  predatory  wealth,  but  this  was 
easier  said  than  done.  This  brings 
us  to  the  remedies  which  President 
Hadley  says  have  modified  the  party 
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machine  control,  grouped  as  follows: 

"1.  The  separation  of  national 
from  local  issues.  2.  A  nonpartisan 
civil  service.  3.  The  substitution  of 
direct  for  indirect  methods  of  legisla- 
tion. 4.  Direct  nomination  by  the 
people.  5.  Assurance  of  direct  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  by  a  system 
which  allows  the  voters  to  recall  an 
official  who  for  any  reason  ceases  to 
carry  out  the  views  of  those  who 
elected  him." 

Of  the  first  point  the  author  con- 
cludes that  while  it  is  good  in  prin- 
ciple "it,  however,  stops  far  short  of 
being  a  complete  solution  of  our 
problem."  (Page  134).  The  prizes  of 
either  national  or  local  politics  are 
large  enough  to  remunerate  bosses 
who  can  control  nominations.  As  for 
the  spoils  system,  it  is  asserted  that 
its  evil  effects  have  been  mitigated  by 
the  civil  service  reform,  but  that  this 
applies  only  to  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  service  and  not  to  the  officials 
who  really  direct  our  policies. 

The  three  other  remedies  "go  more 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter,"  says  Dr. 
Hadley,  and  in  this  connection  he 
offers  an  apology  for  the  practice  of 
injecting  statutory  matter  in  many  of 
our  state  constitutions.  On  this 
point  (page  144)  he  remarks: 

"These  long-  American  constitutions 
were  severely  criticised  by  European 
publicists,  who  said  that  we  did  not 
know  what  the  word  "constitution" 
really  meant.  This  criticism  was  in 
some  respects  wide  of  the  mark.  The 
reason  why  our  constitutions  were 
made  so  encyclopaedic  was  not  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
wrong  ideas  as  to  what  should  be  put 
in  a  constitution,  but  that  they  were 
unwilling  to  leave  the  legislatures 
free  to  vote  on  certain  important  sub- 
jects, and  therefore  incorporated  their 
views  on  these  subjects  in  the  consti- 
tution as  the  easiest  way  of  tying  the 
legislature's    hands." 

But  in  recent  years,  continues  the 
author,  "they  have  found  a  more  di- 
rect means  of  accomplishing  the  de- 
sired  result    by   the    introduction    of 


the  Referendum."  While  crediting 
this  system's  first  effective  use  to 
Switzerland,  President  Hadley  prop- 
erly reminds  the  reader  that  our 
states  have  for  many  years  "applied 
the  principle  of  the  Referendum  in  a 
limited  way,"  as  to  franchises,  state 
debts,  capital  sites,  etc.  He  fails  to 
mention  here  what  undoubtedly  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  namely,  the  very 
extensive  experience  of  the  states  in 
referring  to  the  voters  the  question 
of  calling  constitutional  conventions, 
in  the  popular  ratification  of  consti tui- 
tions themselves  and  in  submitting 
to  the  electorate  various  amendments 
to  the  fundamental  law.  This  makes 
the  largest  body  of  experience  in  the 
use  of  the  popular  Referendum  known 
to  history,  and  yet  some  people  talk 
about  the  Referendum  as  if  its  prin- 
ciple were  a  new  and  untried  device 
in  the  United  States. 

At  this  point  we  encounter  a  very 
serious  but  evidently  unintentional 
slip  in  the  author's  use  of  language 
which  is  likely  to  be  misleading, 
especially  if  quoted  by  itself.  On 
page  146  Dr.  Hadley  says: 

"With  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  the  referendum,  and  the  initiative 
which  is  apt  to  go  with  it,  the  aban- 
donment of  the  old  theory  of  represen- 
tative government  is  complete.  The 
legislature  is  now  no  longer  an  agency 
for  framing  public  opinion  and  making- 
the  laws  which  public  opinion  demands, 
but  a  conference  committee  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  state,  one  of  whose  duties 
is  to  submit  drafts  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  the  people  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  majority  of  voters  likes 
them." 

To  one  who  has  read  the  previous 
discussion  of  the  two  theories  of  rep- 
resentation, the  "old"  one  regarding 
the  legislator  as  a  free  agent  and 
the  "new"  one  requiring  that  he  vote 
according  to  instructions  on  impor- 
tant issues,  the  above  statement  of 
Dr.  Hadley  is  understood.  But  if  tak- 
en by  itself  it  would  mean  to  almost 
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any  reader  that  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  involve  the  complete 
abandonment  of  the  "old  theory," 
namely,  representative  government. 

It  is  true  that  this  later  theory  of 
representation,  as  being  according  to 
instructions  from  voters  or  party  con- 
ventions, does  not  leave  the  repre- 
sentative free  to  form  public  opinion. 
His  function  is  that  of  a  public  ser- 
vant who  must  carry  out  the  orders 
of  the  public.  And  those  who  under- 
stand and  accept  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  believe  that  to  be  the 
true  representation.  That  is  the  kind 
of  representative  government  they 
want  and,  in  that  proper  sense,  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  never  im- 
ply the  abandonment  or  destruction 
of  representative  government.  It 
means  a  controlled  representation, 
with  the  instrument  of  control  in  the 
hands  of  the  voters  to  use,  or  not, 
at  their  option.  Such  a  limitation  of 
the  people's  representatives  is  healthy 
and  democratic.  It  tends  toward  effi- 
cient government. 

In  his  very  next  sentence,  Dr.  Had- 
ley  recognizes  the  important  service 
of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum, 
where  they  have  been  adopted,  thus: 

"The  power  of  the  leaders  of  nom- 
inating; conventions  to  secure  the  pass- 
age of  such  laws  as  they  wish  and  the 
profits  and  emoluments  incident  there- 
to is  by  this  means  seriously  impaired 
if    not    wholly    destroyed." 

Considering  the  high  position  of  this 
writer  as  the  head  of  Yale  University, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  more  con- 
servative East,  the  statement  he 
makes  is  most  significant  and  valu- 
able. All  the  more  so  because  it  is 
the  truth.  That  such  corrupt  power 
of  political  bosses  has  existed  in 
American  municipalities  is  admitted 
by  all.  Wherever  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  and  Recall  have  been 
adopted   experience   shows   that   such 


power  and  the  profits  incident  to  it. 
have  been  "seriously  impaired  if  not 
wholly  destroyed,"  as  President  Had- 
ley  says. 

Here  is  a  tribute  to  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  which  will  hearten 
the  friends  of  popular  government  and 
which  will  certainly  carry  no  comfort 
into  the  camp  of  its  enemies.  In  that 
connection  we  cannot  help  wondering 
how  shocked  one  member  of  the  Yale 
faculty  must  be  when  he  reads  this, 
opinion  from  his  official  superior.  We 
refer  to  Prof.  William  Howard  Taft, 
formerly  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  since  leaving  that  high 
office  has  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
attack  the  Initiative  and  Referendum, 
and  to  misrepresent  the  purpose  of 
those  instruments. 

Of  the  Recall,  Dr.  Hadley  says  that 
many  localities  are  experimenting 
with  it  and  that  "it  is  too  soon  to  say 
how  far  those  that  have  tried  it  are- 
satisfied  with  it,  or  how  widely  their 
example  is  likely  to  be  followed." 
(Page  148).  On  this  point  some  light 
was  thrown  by  the  editor  of  Equity 
in  1914  when  he  collected  the  original 
data  concerning  the  experience  of 
municipalities  with  the  tools  of  popu- 
lar control.  (See  National  Municipal 
Review  for  October  1914).  There  was 
no  indication  of  any  tendency  to  abuse 
these  instruments,  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  or  the  Recall.  The  won- 
der  was  that  they  had  been  used  so 
sparingly.  And  nowhere  was  there  a 
disposition  to  give  up  this  voters' 
control. 

On  page  169  the  author  comes  back 
to  this  subject  in  order  to  express  his 
belief  that  the  distinction  so  common- 
ly made  between  the  recall  of  judges 
and  the  recall  of  other  officials  "is  an 
essentially  false  one,"  and  that  "every 
official  should  be  allowed  to  serve  out 
his  term,  except  in  case  of  miscon- 
duct and  incapacity."     The  italics   are- 
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ours;  we  are  quite  sure  that  this  ex- 
ception is  broad  enough  to  satisfy- 
any  advocate  of  the  Recall. 

In  his  final  lecture,  dealing  with 
"The  Seat  of  Power  Today,"  Presi- 
dent Hadley  would  convey  the  im- 
pression that  these  remedies — direct 
voters'  control  and  the  direct  primary 
— have  "disappointed  the  hopes  of 
their  advocates."  While  this  may 
have  a  measure  of  truth  in  regard  to 
the  Direct  Primary,  it  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  experience  of  those  states 
and  municipalities  which  have  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  and  the 
Recall.  Not  that  these  have  yet 
achieved  all  that  they  may,  but  that 
so  much  has  been  accomplished  by 
them  that  in  no  state  or  municipality 
has  a  movement  for  their  abandon- 
ment ever  made  serious  headway. 

The  reason  given  for  this  alleged 
disappointment  is  that  "it  is  impos- 
sible, except  in  grave  emergencies,  to 
make  unorganized  public  opinion  ef- 
fective in  practical  politics."  (Page 
149).  In  this  connection  he  cites  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Root  that  without 
organized  parties,  voters  would  so 
scatter  their  strength  as  to  virtually 
"throw  away  their  votes." 

The  source  of  power  now  is  the  in- 
fluencing of  public  opinion  on  a  wider 
scale  through  the  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  result  is  what  the 
author  is  pleased  to  call  "government 
by  discussion."  He  fears  the  effect 
of  demogogic  newspaper  appeals  and 
the  distortion  or  suppression  of  news. 
The  danger  of  this  sort  of  thing  is 
undeniable.  But  no  one  would  ad- 
vance that  as  a  reason  for. giving  up 
control  of  representatives  and  of  pub- 
lic legislation  by  the  voters.  And 
Dr.  Hadley  pays  no  attention  what- 
ever to  the  organized  groups  of  voters 
which  have  been  formed  in  the  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum  states  from  time 
to  time  to  bring  about  the  adoption 
of  particular  measures.      This  is  get- 


ting back  to  the  really  purposeful 
idea  of  political  parties.  In  it  there 
is  hope. 

President  Hadley  is  entirely  right 
in  his  final  demand  that  democracy 
shall  pay  greater  heed  to  the  work 
and  advice  of  the  expert  in  public 
service.  He  is  quite  justified  in  con- 
demning any  abuse  of  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  which  would  lead  to 
the  attempt  to  legislate  on  technical 
points  by  appeal  to  public  opinion. 
And  we  are  in  entire  agreement  with 
his  final  passage  as  to  the  duty  of 
our  people: 

''The  people  as  a  whole  must  assume 
the  double  duty  of  voting  intelligently 
on  matters  which  public  opinion  can 
decide  and  leaving  to  the  specialist 
matters  which  can  only  be  decided  by 
the  specialist;  of  holding  the  expert 
responsible  for  results  and  promoting 
the  man  who  has  done  business  well 
rather  than  the  one  who  flatters  the 
people  that  he  is  going  to  do  business 
in  a  way  they  will  like  and  under- 
stand. Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  we 
combine  two  things  which  are  equally 
essential  to  American  democracy  if  it 
is  to  hold  its  place  among  the  nations: 
popular  sovereignty  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment." 


A  More   Capable   Citizenship 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum 
movement  has  not  reached  its  cul- 
mination, but  is  destined  to  go  on 
until  every  city  and  state  has  direct 
control  of  its  government. 

The  people  are  determined  upon 
this,  and  it  is  a  most  hopeful  sign. 
They  find  that  they  have  depended 
too  much  upon  the  other  fellow  to  do 
the  work  they  must  do  for  themselves. 
The  art  of  government  is  no  longer  a 
mystery.  The  tremendous  advance  in 
education  has  created  a  citizenship 
more  and  more  capable  of  taking  care 
of  itself.  In  1800  the  average  Amer- 
ican had  only  82  days  of  schooling  in 
his  whole  life;  in  1900  he  had  1285 
days  of  schooling. — Judson  King  in 
address  at   Lawrence,  Kan. 
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Mr.  Root  on  Government 

If  it  was  ever  doubted  that  Mr. 
Root  is  a  conservative,  it  is  positively 
confirmed  by  reading  his  Stafford 
lectures*  at  Princeton  in  1913.  They 
are  a  clear  presentation  of  the  old 
and  established  theories  of  govern- 
ment. He  touches  recently  introduc- 
ed and  proposed  improvements  only 
rarely,  and  then  only  to  discuss  them 
inadequately,  and  to  condemn  them. 
Mr.  Root  is  so  wedded  to  the  old  that 
we  wonder  if  he  would  have  favored 
the  then  new  ideas  in  government  if 
he  had  lived  in  revolutionary  days. 
Would  he  then  have  been  as  strict  a 
conservative  as  he  is  now?  The 
prominent  men  who  lived  then  had  to 
devise  and  project  new  ideas  in  gov- 
ernment. Is  there  no  such  need  now? 

His  discussion  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  begins  on 
page  24.  His  first  mistake  is  in  us- 
ing the  expression  "Compulsory  Ref- 
erendum." We  have  not  that  kind  of 
Referendum  in  this  country.  Ours  is 
the  optional  kind.  That  is,  we  use  the 
Referendum  only  at  the  optional  de- 
mand of  a  specified  number  or  per- 
centage of  the  voters.  Some  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons  have  the  compulsory 
or  obligatory  Referendum — that  is,  a 
rule  by  which  every  measure  passed 
by  the  legislature  must  go  to  the  elec- 
torate for  acceptance  or  rejection. 
About  one-third  of  our  states  and 
over  300  municipalities  in  this  country 
have  the  Referendum,  but  not  a  sin- 
gle one  has  ever  even  considered  the 
compulsory  or  obligatory  kind.  No 
one  has  ever  advocated  that  kind  of 
Referendum  for  America.  The  Ref- 
erendum in  America  always  means 
the  optional  kind.  Mr.  Taft  also 
makes    this    mistake.     However,    Mr. 

*  "Experiments  In  Government,  and 
the  Essentials  of  the  Constitution."  By 

Elihu    Root.     Published      by    Princeton 
University   Press.    Price,    $1;    Pages,    83. 


Root  admits,  as  Mr.  Taft  does  notr 
that  "these  expedients"  (the  Initiative 
and  Referendum)  "do  not  aim  to  de- 
stroy representative  government,  but 
to  modify  and  control  it."  (Page  31) ► 

Mr.  Roofs  arguments  against  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  are 
dignified  and  moderate  (so  different 
from  Mr.  Taft's  attitude);  but  he  does 
not  know  or  realize  to  what  extent 
"these  expedients"  are  in  use  in  this 
country,  and  that  nowhere  has  there 
been  even  a  serious  attempt  to  drop 
them  from  any  state  constitution  or 
municipal  charter,  after  being  estab- 
lished therein. 

On  page  38  he  advocates  "holding 
those  representatives  to  strict  re- 
sponsibility for  their  action."  But  he 
does  not  state  how,  except  by  direct 
nominations  and  the  short  ballot,  re- 
commended for  this  purpose  in  the 
lines  immediately  following.  But  di- 
rect nominations  cannot  hold  a  legis- 
lator to  strict  responsibility,  and  the 
short  ballot  does  not  apply  to  legis- 
lators at  all.  The  short  ballot  seeks 
to  fill  non-policy  making  offices  by  ap- 
pointment instead  of  by  popular  elec- 
tion, thus  reducing  the  length  of  the 
ballot  for  candidates  to  a  very  few 
important  and  conspicuous  offices  to 
be  filled.  Legislative  offices  should 
always  be  filled  by  popular  election. 
No  advocate  of  the  short  ballot  has 
ever  proposed  the  appointment  of 
legislators.  Here  Mr.  Root  falls  com- 
pletely. And  he  fails  to  even  mention 
proportional  representation,  which  se- 
cures the  ideal  representative  body. 

In  his  concluding  lecture  he  dis- 
cusses the  United  States  constitution 
enlighteningly,  devoting  special  atten- 
tion to  the  judicial  branch,  opposing 
the  recall  of  judicial  decisions.  And 
strangely,  he  quotes  approvingly 
Montesquieu's  theory  of  the  separ- 
ation of  the  powers  of  government 
into     three     separate      and     distinct 
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branches,  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial.  We  have  clung  to  that 
theory  far  too  long,  as  is  well  known 
by  all  advanced  political  thinkers.  In 
the  new  methods  of  municipal  govern- 
ment this  theory  is  repudiated,  and 
many  are  confident  that  in  the  com- 
ing method  of  state  government  it 
will  be  wisely  discontinued.  Montes- 
quieu's theory  is  in  use  in  no  other 
country  but  ours,  and  we  are  now  be- 
ginning to  drop  it. 

What  Mr.  Root  regards  as  a  "more 
serious  danger"  from  the  Referen- 
dum is  the  "probable  effect  on  the 
character  of  representative  bodies." 
In  this  connection  we  encounter  (page 
•37)  the  following  dolorous  lamenta- 
tion: 

These  expedients  result  from  dis- 
trust of  legislatures'.  They  are  based 
on  the  assertion  that  the  people  are 
not  faithfully  represented  in  their 
legislative  bodies,  but  are  misrepre- 
sented. The  same  distrust  has  led  to 
the  encumbering-  of  modern  state  con- 
stitutions by  a  great  variety  of  min- 
ute limitations  upon  legislative  power. 
Many  of  these  constitutions,  instead  of 
being  simple  frameworks  of  govern- 
ment, are  bulky  and  detailed  statutes 
legislating  upon  subjects  which  the 
people  are  unwilling  to  trust  the  legis- 
lature to  deal  with.  So  between  the 
new  constitutions,  which  exclude  the 
legislatures  from  power,  and  the  Ref- 
erendum, by  which  the  people  over- 
rule what  they  do,  and  the  Initiative, 
by  which  the  people  legislate  in  their 
place,  the  legislative  representatives* 
who  were  formerly  honored,  are  hamp- 
ered, shorn  of  power,  relieved  of  re- 
sponsibility, discredited,  and  treated 
as  unworthy  of  confidence.  The  unfor- 
tunate effect  of  such  treatment  upon 
the  character  of  legislatures  and  the 
kind  of  men  who  will  be  willing  to 
serve   in  them  can  well  be  imagined. 

The  plain  inference  here  is  that  the 
men  now  serving  in  legislatures  in 
the  I.  and  R.  States  are  of  inferior 
quality.  Such  talk  as  this  may  be 
perfectly  sincere,  as  a  theory,  but 
the  unfortunate  thing  about  it,  for  the 


reputation  of  this  distinguished  jur- 
ist and  statesman,  is  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely contradicted  by  the  experience 
of  the  States  which  have  adopted  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum.  Wherever" 
a  careful  and  judicial  investigation 
has  been  made,  it  has  shown  that  the 
legislators  are  far  more  anxious  to 
find  out  what  the  public  wants  to  have 
done  and  are  inclined  to  give  atten- 
tion more  to  constructive  general 
legislation  and  less  to  political  dick- 
ering and  log-rolling.  Bribery  and 
corruption  have  certainly  ceased  to 
flourish  to  the  extent  they  did  in 
former  years,  whereas  a  like  advance 
cannot  be  credited  to  the  legislatures 
in  states  which  have  not  adopted  the 
I.  and  R. 

One  recent  illustration  of  this  is 
furnished  by  the  letter  quoted  on  an- 
other page  of  this  issue  from  an  Ohio 
college  debater  whose  team  sent  out 
a  questionaire  to  the  leading  men  of 
that  state  (see  page  76).  Another 
high  testimonial  along  this  line  is 
presented  by  Prof.  James  D.  Barnett 
of  the  University  of  Oregon,  whose 
new  book  on  the  Oregon  system  is  re- 
viewed elsewhere  in  this  issue  (see 
page  72).  He  definitely  states  that 
the  Oregon  legislators  have  improved 
in  character  and  in  the  willingness  to 
listen  to  and  obey  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. 


BUSY  BEE 


How    doth    the    busy    little   boss 
Improve  each  darkening  hour? 

He   gathers    "honey"    all   the   year 
From    every   lawless   power. 

How  skillfully  he  builds  his  ''cell," 
How   neat  he   spreads   the  wax 

And  labors  hard  to  store        well 
While   the   people   pay   the   tax. 

— Indiana  Citizen. 
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How  the  Initiative  Made  Proportional 
Representation  Possible  for  Ash- 
tabula Last  Year 

There  is  a  highly  instructive  bit  of 
history  connected  with  the  distinction 
attained  by  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  last 
summer,  in  becoming  the  first  char- 
tered municipality  in  the  United 
States  to  adopt  the  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation system  of  electing  a 
municipal  legislature,  or  council.  In^ 
structive  because  it  illustrates  im- 
pressively one  vitally  important  use 
to  which  the  Initiative,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  popular  government,  may  be 
put  in  any  community  where  it  is 
available.  There  have  been  advocates 
of  proportional  representation,  to  our 
personal  knowledge,  so  obsessed  with 
the  exclusive  importance  of  that  elec- 
toral system  as  to  say  that  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  are  of  no 
consequence.  We  know  that  the  best 
proportionalists  do  not  take  that 
view. 

This  Ashtabula  true  story,  as  told 
by  no  less  distinguished  authority 
than  Prof.  Augustus  R.  Hatton  in  the 
January  National  Municipal  Review, 
follows : 

Early  in  1914  Ashtabula  chose  a 
commission  to  frame  a  new  city  char- 
ter, as  permitted  by  the  home  rule 
provisions  of  the  Ohio  constitution. 
The  commission  elected  was  favorable 
to  the  commis-sion-manager  plan  of 
government  with  a  council  elected  at 
large.  Already,  however,  the  objection 
had  been  advanced  in  Ashtabula  that 
a  council  elected  at  large  in  the  usual 
way  would  probably  represent  only 
one  party,  and  that  this  was  not  de- 
sirable if  the  council  was  to  choose 
the  manager,  who  was  expected  to  be 
a  permanent,  expert,  non-political  offi- 
cial. This  idea  had  been  brought  to 
Ashtabula  by  C.  G.  Hoag,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Proportional 
Representation  League.  When  Mr. 
Hoag  was  later  asked  to  address  the 
charter  commission,  he  suggested  as  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  that  the  coun- 
cil be  elected  at  large  by  proportional 


representation.  Several  members  of 
the  commission  accepted  the  idea  as 
sound  in  theory.  One  of  them,  W.  E. 
Boynton,  an  engineer  on  the  Lake 
Shore  railroad  and  former  president 
of  the  city  council,  embraced  the  pro- 
posal with  enthusiasm  and  became  the 
efficient  leader  of  a  campaign  for  its 
adoption   in   Ashtabula. 

The  commission  finally  rejected  pro- 
portional representation  as  a  novelty 
which,  if  embodied  in  the  proposed 
charter,  might  cause  its  rejection  as  a 
whole  by  the  voters.  The  charter  as 
submitted  in  November,  1914,  provided 
for  a  council  of  seven  members,  nom- 
ination by  a  5  per  cent  petition,  and 
election  at  large  upon  a  non-partisan 
ballot.  The  charter  was  adopted.  Mr.  Boynton 
at  once  set  about  to  initiate  a  proportional  represen- 
tation amendment  to  the  new  charter.  The  amend- 
ment was  voted  on  last  August.  Though 
the  vote  was  light,  proportional  repre- 
sentation carried  in  all  but  five  of  the 
fifteen  precincts  of  the  city.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this1  amendment  Ashta- 
bula elected  its  first  council  under  the 
new    charter    on    November    2,    1915. 

The  italics  in  the  above  are  ours. 
We  thus  merely  want  to  emphasize 
the  statement  that  Mr.  Boynton  used 
the  Initiative,  which  had  been  wisely 
written  into  the  new  charter,  along 
with  the  Referendum  and  the  Recall. 
The  charter,  as  adopted,  had  omitted 
the  proposal  for  proportional  repre- 
sentation. Without  the  Initiative  Mr. 
Boynton  would  have  been  helpless. 
With  it  he  could  proceed  to  get  the 
proposition  before  the  voters  on  its 
merits  and  not  confused  with  other 
issues.  Thus  this  splendid  idea  of  pro- 
portional representation  was  adopt- 
ed. Hereafter  let  no  one  overlook  the 
fundamental  importance  of  the  Ini- 
tiative. 


The  Unicameral  Legislature 

After  a  careful  and  comprehensive 
study  of  American  state  legislatures, 
James  Quayle  Dealey,  professor  of 
political  science  ofcBrown  University, 
says : 

"In  experience  the  two-house  sys- 
tem has  not  worked  well  in  the  Unit- 
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ed   States,   neither  in   the  cities    nor 

in  the  states.  It  results  in  political  bar- 
gaining, deadlocks,  a  lack  of  legislative 
responsibility  and  a  multiplication  of 
useless  legislation.  Furthermore  the  labor 
and  expense  are  entirely  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  returns." 


Socialist  Presidential  Ticket  the  First 
Ever   Nominated  by   Referendum 

Allan  L.  Benson,  of  New  York,  for 
president,  and  George  R.  Kirkpatrick, 
of  New  Jersey,  for  vice-president. 
These  men  are  now  the  candidates  of 
the  Socialist  Party  but  not  nominated 
by  the  customary  instrumentality  of 
a  national  party  convention.  They  were 
so  named  by  a  referendum  vote  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  mem- 
bers. This  is  the  first  time  in  our 
political  history  that  a  presidential 
ticket  has  been  nominated  by  the  ref- 
erendum process. 

The  method  arranged  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  party  was  first 
to  enable  any  state  party  organiza- 
tion to  propose  candidates  by  refer- 
endum. Several  men  were  thus  pro- 
posed, among  them  Mr.  Debs,  the 
party's  candidate  for  president  in 
three  previous  campaigns.  He  and 
several  others  so  proposed  declined 
to  run  and  three  names  still  left  were 
placed  on  the  national  referendum 
ballot  for  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, the  voting  on  which  began  Mar. 
1  and  lasted  for  about  ten  days.  Mr. 
Benson  won  the  nomination  on  the 
first  ballot  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
five  thousand.  His  opponents  were 
James  Maurer,  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
received  12,265  votes,  and  Arthur  Le 
Sueur,  of  Kansas,  who  came  last  with 
3,495.  Kirkpatrick  was  nominated 
for  Vice-President  by  a  majority  of 
nine  thousand  over  Kate  Richards 
O'Hare,  of  St.  Louis.  At  the  same 
time  a  referendum  vote  was  begun 
for  membership  on  the  National  Exe- 
cutive Committee  and  for  national 
executive  secretary. 


The  March  of 
Popular  Government 


California 

At  the  last  session  of  the  California 
legislature  the  majority  in  touch  with 
the  administration  of  Governor  John- 
son enacted  a  law  providing  that 
voters  shall  make  their  declarations 
as  to  party  membership  at  the  pri- 
mary elections  instead  of  at  the  time 
for  the  registration  of  voters.  Im- 
mediately the  Republicans  and  other 
elements  of  the  opposition  minority 
began  a  referendum  campaign  against 
that  law.  Petitions  have  been  widely 
circulated. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  same  anti- 
Johnson  forces  have  been  circulating 
petitions  to  initiate  a  constitutional 
amendment  making  it  illegal  for  the 
governor  to  appoint  a  member  of  the 
legislature  to  any  office  or  for  any 
member  to  accept  an  appointment  to 
office  during  the  term  of  his  service 
as  a   legislator. 

The  required  number  of  signatures 
to  initiative  petitions  for  a  vote  on 
state-wide  prohibition  in  California 
had  been  obtained  on  December  31. 
Two  propositions  will  be  submitted, 
one  for  partial  prohibition  to  take 
effect  in  1918  and  another  for  total 
prohibition  to  take  effect  in  1920. 
They  will  be  voted  on  next  November. 

District    of    Columbia 

The  introduction  of  a  prohibition 
bill  in  Congress,  to  apply  to  the  na- 
tional capital  domain,  backed  by  a 
powerful  group  of  senators  and  mem- 
bers under  the  lead  of  Senator  Shep- 
pard  of  Texas,  resulted  in  the  demand 
from  a  considerable  section  of  the 
people  that  the  question  be  left  to  a 
referendum  vote.  This  idea  was  ad- 
vanced  by  the   Washington   Chamber 
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At  this  writing  it  is  reported  that 
the  prohibition  bill  is  not  to  be  press- 
ed in  its  present  form  at  this  session. 
But  the  agitation  of  a  referendum 
vote  on  this  question  has  served  to 
revive  the  movement  for  enfranchis- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  as  to  all 
matters  and  an  organization  to  that 
end  has  been  formed. 

Indiana 

There's  a  new  hope  stirring  the 
heart  of  all  Hoosierdom.  Forces  are 
at  work  now  in  a  systematic  cam- 
paign of  education  to  enable  the  peo- 
ple to  throw  off  the  bondage  of  an 
ancient  and  reactionary  constitution. 
Reference  has  been  made  in  former 
issues  of  Equity  to  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  the  Citizen's  League  of 
Indiana  and  to  the  magazine  called 
"The  Citizen,"  started  to  carry  on  its 
work.  How  this  important  work  is 
getting  on  may  be  "judged  from  an 
interesting  letter  received  from  Mr. 
Ross  F.  Lockridge,  secretary  of  the 
league  and  managing  editor  of  "The 
Citizen,"  as  follows: 

Our  movement  for  the  early  calling 
of  a  non-partisan  constitutional  con- 
vention is  progressing  steadily.  It  is 
being  promoted  entirely  in  an  educa- 
tional and  civic  way.  Perhaps  the 
most  encouraging  civic  sign  of  the 
times  in  Indiana  is  the  awakening  of 
educators  and  the  live  discussion  that 
is  now  being  given  in  the  schools  and 
in  educational  circles  to  vital  and  con- 
crete questions  of  the  day.  In  some 
of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
notably  the  Indiana  State  Normal,  a 
constitutional  convention  is  being  con- 
ducted in  lieu  of  a  student  debating 
and    parliamentary    club. 

The  Indiana  High  School  Discussion 
Leajgue,  which  is  being  conducted  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Extension  Di- 
vision of  Indiana  University,  has  for 
its  subject  this  year,  Municipal  Home 
Rule.  Home  rule  for  Cities  is  one  of 
the    great    constitutional    needs    in    In-. 
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diana.  The  discussion  of  this  timely 
subject  is  very  naturally  giving  much 
interest  to  the  consideration  of  consti- 
tutional needs  from  the  standpoint  of 
modern   city   government. 

The  Citizens'  League  of  Indiana, 
which  exists1  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
promoting  the  New  Constitution-  Move- 
ment is  not  committed  to  any  specific 
reform,  but  is  encouraging  thoughtful 
study  and  discussion  of  all  the  prob- 
lems of  state  and  local  government; 
such  as  suffrage  and  elections,  city 
government,  Legislative  and  judicial 
reforms,  short  ballot,  the  liquor  prob- 
lem, etc.  'The  League  simply  stands 
for  a  popular  convention  in  which  all 
modern  needs  may  be  canvassed  and 
submitted  to  the  people  for  final  de- 
termination. 

The  Citizen,  which  is*  the  organ  of 
the  movement,  is  being  us"ed,  in  effect, 
as  a  civic  text  in  schools  and  clubs 
and  is  being  widely  quoted  in  the 
press.  The  League  will  hold  a  state- 
wide conference  on  the  New  Constitu- 
tion Movement  at  Muncie,  Indiana,  on 
May  23rd  and  24th.  Representative 
leaders'  of  civic  thought  throughout 
the  state  will  be  on  the  program, 
which  will  consist  of  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  needed  reforms  of  a  con- 
stitutional nature  in  our  state  and 
local  government.  The  climax  of  the 
conference  will  be  an  inter-collegiate 
discussion  contest  on  the  night  of  May 
24th,  in  which  representatives  from 
twelve  of  the  leading  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  state  will  discuss  the 
need  of  constitutional  revision  in  In- 
diana. 

Great  interest  is  centering  around 
this  conference  and  contest.  It  is  com- 
ing to  be  more  and  more  firmly  believed 
by  wide  awake  citizens  of  the  state 
that  no  such  thing  as  actual  improve- 
ment can  be  had  in  Indiana  either  by 
legislative  enactment  or  by  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Consequently  the 
Sentiment  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor 
of  a  complete  and  thorough  revision 
of  the  constitution  by  a  non-partisan 
constitutional  convention.  The  move- 
ment will  loom  large  before  the  Legis- 
lature   of    1917. 

The  desire  for  party  victory  regard- 
less of  principle  or  the  public  welfare 
is  the  bane  of  American  politics.  A 
recent  illustration  of  this  fact  de- 
veloped  in   Indiana.     The   State   Pro- 
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gressive  party  committee  announced 
ex-Governor  Hanly  as  its  candidate 
for  governor  and  William  Dudley 
Foulke  for  United  States  Senator. 
Later  it  was  learned  by  Mr.  Foulke 
that  Hanly  had  consented  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum as  applied  to  state  affairs  and 
the  Recall  of  judges  and  decisions  be 
eliminated  from  the  party  platform. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Foulke  sent  to  the 
Progressive  chairman  his  refusal  to 
run  for  Senator  if  the  platform  were 
to  be  so  altered.  Mr.  Foulke's  letter 
was  as  follows: 

"Edwin  M.  Lee,  chairman  Progres- 
sive State  Committee,  Indianapolis, 

"My  dear  Mr.  Lee: 

"When  you  asked  me  to  consent  to 
the  use  of  my  name  as  Progressive 
candidate  for  senator  I  said  to  you 
that  my  health  would  not  permit  me 
to  make  the  canvass,  that  I  should  not 
ask  any  one  to  vote  for  me  and  that 
I  did  not  expect  to  be  elected,  but  if 
under  these  circumstances  you  desire 
to  use  my  name,  you  might  do  so. 
Nothing,  however,  was  said  as  to  the 
withdrawal  of  any  of  the  planks,  in 
the  former  platform  of  the  Progres- 
sive party.  I  was  on  the  committee 
which  framed  that  platform  in  the  na- 
tional convention  and  I  will  not  be  a 
party  to  the  sacrifice  of  any  portion 
of  it.  I  see  this  morning  that  Hon.  J. 
Frank  Hanly,  in  consenting  to  his 
nomination  as  Progressive  candidate 
for  governor  declares  that  he  cannot 
accept  the  initiative  and  referendum 
as  applied  to  state  affairs  and  cannot 
be  a  candidate  upon  a  platform  de- 
claring for  them.  As  I  believe  these 
measures  are  necessary  to  secure  the 
rule  of  the  people  against  the  politic- 
ian and  that  they  represent  one  of  the 
most  vital  principles  of  the  Progres- 
sive party,  I  am  utterly  unwilling  to 
recant  or  to  have  my  name  on  the 
ticket  if  they  are  eliminated  and  I 
must  therefore  insist  that  some  other 
person  at  once  be  substituted  in  my 
place  as  Progressive  candidate  for 
senator. 

(Signed) 

William  Dudley  Foulke. 

The  stand  thus  taken  by  Mr. 
Foulke    will    reassure    his    numerous 


friends  and  followers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  will  encourage  the 
friends  of  good  government  every- 
where. 

Kansas 

The  February  issue  of  Kansas 
Municipalities  contains  an  illum- 
inating parallel  column  explanation 
as  to  "Why  Kansas  Hasn't  the  Initia- 
tive, a  Record  of  Promises  and  ■  r- 
formance."  In  one  column  are  pub- 
lished the  promises  made  in  the  dif- 
ferent party  platforms,  all  unre- 
servedly pledging  the  submission  of 
an  I.  and  R.  amendment — Republi- 
cans, Democrats,  Progressives  and 
Socialists.  Th^n  in  the  parallel 
coxumn  and  directly  opposite  to  each, 
promise  is  printed  the  performance 
of  each  in  the  shape  of  the  actual 
votes  cast  in  the  legislature  when 
the  question  of  submission  came  up. 

On  this  question  the  Republican 
record  was  as  follows:  24  for;  36  op- 
posed; 6  not  voting.  The  Democratic 
record  was:  39  for;  7  opposed;  3  not 
voting.  The  Progressives  stood  6  for 
to  1  against  and  2  not  voting.  The 
one  Socialist  member  voted  for  the 
submission. 

Governor  Capper,  in  asking  repre- 
sentative business  men  to  advise  with 
him  regarding  various  departments 
of  the  state  government  with  a  view 
to  greater  efficiency  and  economy,  is 
in  line  with  progressive  thought.  The 
replies  from  nearly  all  the  men  thus 
consulted  are  said  to  reflect  the  idea 
that  public  business  should  be  con- 
ducted on  the  same  principle  of  thrift 
and  efficiency  that  private  business 
is.  The  general  manager  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  most  mischievous  influence  in  the 
State  Government  was  its  own  trans- 
itory nature  and  the  fact  that  officials 
as  they  gain  experience  are  changed 
by  popular  vote  for  new  and  untried 
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men.  Many  of  the  Governor's  advisers 
would  like  to  see,  in  some  form,  com- 
mission government,  comparable  with 
the  management  of  a  commercial  con- 
cern by  a  board  of  directors  with  a 
responsible  manager. 

Maryland 

Both  branches  of  the  Maryland 
legislature  passed  on  March  9  a  bill 
conferring  local  option  on  the  liquor 
question  on  Baltimore  and  some  other 
localities  mentioned,  but  applying 
prohibition  elsewhere. 

Massachusetts 

The  usual  I.  and  R.  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature.  But  it  was 
finally  agreed,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  majority  party  was  commit- 
ted to  the  calling  of  a  constitutional 
convention,  that  the  matter  would  not 
be  pressed  at  this  time. 

Governor  McCall  in  his  inaugural 
address  strongly  urged  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  numerous  special  commis- 
sions which  have  absorbed  adminis- 
trative authority  and  even  encroached 
upon  the  legislative  functions  of  the 
State.  As  a  result,  the  legislature 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
this  whole  subject.  More  power  to 
the  governor's  elbow  in  this  crusade 
against  the  inefficiency  and  waste 
generally  involved  in  this  policy  of 
numerous    special    commissions. 

The  part  of  the  McCall  message 
referring  to  this  matter  is  as  follows: 
In  my  opinion  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  expenditure  is  required  in  the  mere 
work  of  administration.  Our  machinery 
of  government  is  too  complicated  and 
expensive  of  operation.  Very  much 
should  be  saved  by  providing  simpler 
mechanisms,  and  we  should  even  then 
doubtless  be  sufficiently  governed  and 
probably  better  governed.  We  have  a 
hydraheaded  system  of  administration 
with  a  minimum  of  central  responsi- 
bility. We  have  more  than  one  hun- 
dred different  commissions  and  depart- 


ments of  administration,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  business  of  the  Com- 
monwealth is  diffused  and  exercised 
through  a  multitude  of  little  exec- 
utives. The  result  is  seen  in  a  lessen- 
ing of  efficiency,  in  an  increase  of  ex- 
pense and  in  a  kind  of  government 
which  cannot  be  called  popular.  The 
people  do  not  elect  the  members  of  the 
commissions.  Each  year  at  the  election 
the  contest  centers  upon  the  choice  for 
Governor,  and  the  only  vote  which  the 
people  of  the  whole  State  give  direct- 
ly upon  the  general  administration  of 
their  affairs  is  the  vote  they  cast  for 
Governor.  But  some  of  the  commis- 
sions have  a  greater  administrative 
force  than  the  central  Executive  him- 
self, and  he  stands  in  the  shadow  of 
a  multitude  of  administrative  agencies 
created  by  statute.  No  private  business 
could  be  conducted  successfully  with 
such  a  lack  of  central  control.  The 
striking  feature  of  business  to-day  is 
seen  in  concentration,  and  in  doing 
away,  so  far  as  possible,  with  separate 
mechanisms  and  organizations,  with 
their  lack  of  efficiency  and  their  multi- 
plication of  expense.  A  great  man  of 
affairs  recently  expressed  the  opinion 
that  if  private  business  were  conduct- 
ed upon  the  system  prevailing  in  our 
public  affairs  it  could  not  stand  com- 
petition with  other  concerns  carried 
on  according  to  modern  methods,  but 
would   speedily   become   bankrupt. 

Missouri 

The  great  metropolis  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  St.  Louis,  has  recently 
again  reminded  the  newspaper-reading 
public  of  the  nation  that  she  has  the 
"gun  behind  the  door."  She  had  oc- 
casion to  use  the  gun  when  her  city 
council  failed  to  legislate  on  a  mat- 
ter about  which  a  decided  opinion 
was  known  to  exist  among  the  voters. 

On  February  29,  a  special  election 
was  held  and  two  bills  providing  for 
the  segregation  of  white  and  negro 
residents  of  the  city  were  adopted  by 
large  majorities.  We  are  not  here 
concerned  with  the  pros  and  cons  of 
race  segregation  in  cities  as  a  policy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  negro  leaders 
in  St.  Louis  are  quoted  as  intending 
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to  upset  the  new  ordinance  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  courts.  What  we  are  con- 
cerned with  is  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority opinion  of  this  great  city  had 
at  its  disposal  a  regular,  orderly  and 
authoritative  means  of  expression. 
This  is  majority  rule. 

One  of  the  two  ordinances  thus 
adopted  prohibits  negroes  from  mov- 
ing into  a  block  occupied  exclusively 
by  whites  or  whites  from  moving  in- 
to a  block  occupied  exclusively  by 
negroes.  The  other  sets  up  the  bar- 
rier in  either  case  if  a  block  has  75 
per  cent,  of  one  race  or  the  other. 
Both  of  these  measures  had  been 
initiated  by  petitions  signed  by 
17,000  voters,  or  more  than  the  re- 
quired 7  per  cent,  of  the  registered 
total.  They  had  been  presented  to 
the  council  for  action  but  that  body 
had  not  responded.  The  100  per  cent, 
ordinance  was  adopted  by  the  vote  of 
52,220  to  17,877  and  the  75  per  cent. 
measure  by  52,064  to  17,808.  About 
a  half  of  the  registered  vote  was 
cast.  The  number  of  negroes  regis- 
tered was  9,846. 

Shortly  before  this  special  election 
the  negro  leaders  had  asked  the 
Court  of  Equity  to  prohibit  the  elec- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  initiative 
clause  of  the  new  charter  is  unconsti- 
tutional. The  court  sustained  the 
charter  and,  on  appeal,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  sustained  the  low- 
er court. 

In  reply  to  our  inquiry  as  to  how 
the  I.  and  R.  feature  of  the  new  St. 
Louis  charter  has  been  working,  Mr. 
Wilbur  B.  Jones,  who  was  secretary 
of  the  board  which  drew  the  charter, 
writes   us   as   follows: 

There  has  been  only  one  other  use 
of  direct  legislation  in  this  City  since 
the  Charter  became  effective.  About 
January  or  February  of  last  year,  1915, 
the  Municipal  Assembly  passed  an 
ordinance  authorizing  commissioners 
to    be    appointed    to   ascertain    the    cost 


of  a  great  parkway  in  this  City,  con- 
demning 24  blocks  of  ground  in  the 
middle  of  the  City;  thereupon  the  op- 
ponents of  the  parkway  bill  circulated 
petitions  and  got  enough  signatures  to 
refer  it  to  a  referendum  vote.  A 
large  number  of  men,  including  myself, 
who  were  active  in  pushing  the  park- 
way, felt  that  this  should  properly  be 
voted  on  at  a  special  election  and  so 
under  the  power  vested  in  the  Munic- 
ipal Assembly  by  the  Charter,  we  had 
passed  a  resolution  calling  a  special 
election  June  8th.  At  that  time  the 
so-called  Parkway  ordinance  failed  to 
carry.  The  vote  was  Ayes,  32,317; 
Nos,  42,856,  the  total  registered  vote 
at  this  time  bein/g  about  148,000.  I 
was  very  much  disappointed  in  this 
parkway  election  as  I  handled  the 
campaign  in   favor  of  it. 

With  regard  to  my  opinion  as  to  how 
direct  legislation  is  working  out  in 
this  City,  I  think  that  it  is  the  general 
concensus  of  opinion  that  at  each  of 
these  elections  the  real  sentiment  of 
the  City  has  been  expressed.  I  think 
the  people  are  pleased  with  the  pro- 
vision for  direct  legislation,  although 
a  great  many  complain  of  the  cost,  as 
each  of  the  elections  has  been  a  special 
election,  and  each  election  cost  about 
$75,000. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  in  both  of 
these  elections  there  has  not  as  yet 
appeared  anyone  who  has  attacked  the 
phraseology  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  for  either  the  initiative,  refer- 
endum or  recall,  and  in  the  only  mat- 
ter thereunder  coming  before  the 
court,  both  the  lower  court  and  the 
state  supreme  court  quickly  upheld  the 
initiative   provision. 

New  York 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
legislature  amending  the  present 
charter  of  Buffalo  so  as  to  add  the 
Initiative,  the  Recall  and  Preferential 
Voting.  As  it  stands,  the  charter 
provides  for  a  commission  of  five  and 
the  Referendum  operative  on  petition 
of  5  per  cent,  of  the  voters.  Melvin 
P.  Porter,  Secretary  of  the  Municipal 
League  of  Buffalo,  has  urged  these 
measures  in  an  address  before  the 
Cities  Committee  of  the  Assembly. 

The   proposed   Initiative  bill   would 
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require  the  submission  of  an  or- 
dinance to  the  council  on  petition  of 
4,000  registered  voters,  provided  the 
board  of  elections  certifies  that  the 
petition  has  at  least  that  many  sign- 
ers. The  council  would  then  have  to 
order  a  p-ublic  hearing  on  the  pro- 
posed ordinance  and  within  40  days 
would  have  to  vote  on  same.  If  the 
ordinance,  without  alteration,  is  not 
passed  by  the  council,  the  five  or  more 
persons  who  filed  the  petition  and 
constitute  the  "committee  of  the 
petitioners"  (their  names  and  ad- 
dresses being  printed  on  the  petition) 
may  require  that  the  measure  be  then 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors 
of  the  city,  "either  in  its  original 
f©rm  or  with  any  proposed  change, 
addition  or  amendment  which  shall 
have  been  presented  in  writing  either 
at  a  public  hearing  *  *  *-  or  during 
the  consideration  thereof  by  the  coun- 
cil." Having  certified  to  the  council 
the  form  in  which  they  wish  the  or- 
dinance submitted,  the  council  must 
arrange  for  its  submission  at  next 
general  election.  Adoption  is  made 
by  a  majority  voting  on  the  question. 
The  form  of  this  Initiative  bill  is 
excellent  and  especially  the  provision 
for  possible  amendment,  on  the  plan 
first  proposed  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Recall  is  made  operative  on  - 
petition  of  12,000  voters;  and  when 
this  number  is  duly  certified,  a  special 
election  is  to  be  ordered;  at  midnight 
of  the  day  before  the  election  the 
officials  named  in  the  petition  would 
be  automatically  removed  (unless 
they  shall  have  previously  resigned), 
but  their  names  shall  appear  on  the 
ballots  if  they  shall  not  have  resigned. 
Nominations  may  be  made  by  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  5,000  voters  and  filed 
at  least  20  days  before  the  special 
election.  Officials  are  immune  from 
recall  for  at  least  six  months  after 
their  term  begins. 


During  February  the  first  attempt 
was  made  to  use  the  Referendum  in 
Buffalo  when  a  citizens'  committee, 
headed  by  Frank  K.  Norton  circu- 
lated petitions  against  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  Building  Bureau  from 
one  department  to  another.  Mr.  Por- 
ter and  other  friends  of  the  Referen- 
dum opposed  this  move  and  the  news- 
paper critics  raised  a  hue  and  cry 
against  it  as  an  example  of  the 
iniquity  of  the  Referendum. 

In  connection  with  its  campaign 
for  an  ideal  Charter,  the  Buffalo 
Municipal  League  has  published 
broadcast  leaflets  containing  what  it 
regards  as  the  "Ten  City  Charter 
Essentials."  This  is  good  enough  to 
be  reprinted  here  for  the  benefit  of 
charter  students  elsewhere: 

TEN     CITY     CHARTER    ESSENTIALS 

Good  city  government  is  based  on 
two  things:  Centering  of  power  per- 
mitting business  to  be  done,  or  effi- 
ciency, and  control  by  the  voters,  in- 
suring that  business  be  done  for  the 
public  interest,  or  democracy 
(A)    Power   Centered, 

1)  in    a    single    council    of    five,    exec- 
utive as  well  as  legislative. 

2)  in   each   member    as    head   of   a    de- 
partment. 

(B)  Control  by  the  Voters* 
secured  through,    (Prior  to   Election) 

3)  a  short  ballot,  permittig  intelligent 
voting, 

4)  preferential    voting-,      selection    as 
well   as  election  by  the  voters', 

5)  election    at   large,    control   by    ALL. 
the    voters, 

(After    Election) 

6)  the    referendum,    voters'     veto     for 
misrepresentation    acts, 

7)  the   initiative,      voters'      power      to 
compel   desired   acts, 

8)  the   recall,    voters'    earlier    replace- 
ment  of  a  bad   official, 

9)  publicity,   of  meetings,  etc.,  involv- 
ing simple  rules  of  procedure, 

10)    appointments    subject    to    the   merit 
system. 

The  growing  movement  for  home 
rule  in  New  York  City  has  received 
fresh  impetus  from  the  report  of  the 
"Joint  Legislative  Committee  for  the 
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Investigation  of  the  Finances  of  New 
York  City,"  which  was  laid  before 
the  legislature  on  February  7.  This 
report  proposed  the  introduction  of 
some  fifteen  bills  and  one  constitu- 
tional amendment,  all  tending  toward 
the  greater  city's  self  government. 
Several  of  the  bills  provide  for  a  ref- 
erendum vote — one  on  fixing  salaries, 
one  on  placing  county  expenses  in  the 
city  budget,  for  control  of  water, 
court  house  and  other  local  expendi- 
tures. Mayor  Mitchell  has  strongly 
advocated  most  of  these  measures 
and  the  Referendum  plan. 

A  New  Kind  of  Local  Option 
A  novel  use  of  the  principle  of 
local  option,  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  intoxicating  liquors,  is  con- 
templated in  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
New  York  Assembly  by  Mr.  Wm.  F. 
Whitman  of  Cayuga  County.  The 
full  title  of  this  measure  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

An  Act:     To  provide  for  the 
creation  by  popular  vote  of  pro- 
hibition  territory   within   which, 
except   as    herein    provided,    the 
sale    of   intoxicating   liquor   and 
the  licensing  of  such  sale  shall 
be   prohibited;    for   the   enforce- 
ment of  such  prohibition  in  such 
territory;   and  the  the  abolition 
by  like  means,  as  herein  provid- 
ed,  of  the  territory  so  created. 
But  the  measure  will  be  known  as 
the  Optional  Prohibition  Referendum 
Law. 

The  method  of  creating  prohibition 
territory  under  this  law  would  be  to 
have  the  question  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  any  political  division  on  de- 
mand of  one-third  of  those  voting  at 
a  previous  election,  and  if  a  majority 
of  the  legal  voters  voting  upon  such 
a  proposition  shall  vote  "yes,"  such 
political  division  shall  become  prohi- 
bition territory.  It  shall  remain  pro- 
hibition territory  until  the  voters  shall 
have  voted  to  reverse  the  original 
proposition.     But  it  is  provided  that 


when  two  election  periods  shall  have 
elapsed  without  a  reversal  of  the 
proposition,  prohibition  shall  be  the 
determined  policy  thereof  and  no  peti- 
tion for  the  submission  of  the  prop- 
osition shall  be  thereafter  filed  as  to 
that  particular  division  or  district. 
This  last  provision  is  certainly  unwise 
for  no  community  should  attempt  to 
bind  a  later  generation  to  any  policy. 
That  would  be  a  denial  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy. 

Ohio 

Former  United  States  Senator  For- 
aker  of  Ohio,  has  drawn  public  atten- 
tion to  a  possible  limitation  of  the 
state-wide  Referendum  which  hither- 
to has  been  generally  overlooked.  He 
is  quoted  in  the  Columbus  Advocate 
of  Feb.  16  as  having  spoken  of  the 
November  referendum  election  on  the 
Sprague  redistricting  law,  as  follows: 

The  present  legislature  passed  a  law 
redistricting-  the  state  for  representa- 
tion in  Congress  and  repealed  the 
statute  in  force  prior  to  such  enact- 
ment. A  referendum  was  taken  and  a 
majority  vote  was  polled  against  the 
measure. 

Our  officials  appear  to  have  accepted 
the  result  of  that  referendum  as  in- 
validating the  statute.  At  least  they 
have  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  It  may  be 
that  they  are  right  in  doing  so,  but  I 
am  of  the  opinion,  and  know  this  opin- 
ion is  shared  by  others  who  are  com- 
petent to  judge,  that  redistricting  the 
state  for  representation  in  Congress  is 
a  Federal  act,  authorized  and  required 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  such  it  cannot  be  defeat- 
ed, nullified  or  modified  by  a  referen- 
dum   or    in    any    other    manner. 

Commenting  on  this  view,  the 
Advocate  says:  "Senator  Foraker's 
idea  created  quite  a  stir  among  at- 
torneys and  the  opinion  prevails  that 
if  he  is  right  and  Congress  should 
put  up  to  the  states  for  ratification 
by  the  legislatures  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Constitution 
providing  for  national  prohibition  or 
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woman  suffrage,  the  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Ohio  ratifying  or  rejecting 
these  propositions  could  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  referendum." 

This  question  has  never  before 
arisen,  to  our  knowledge.  But  Mr. 
Foraker  is  manifestly  wrong  when  he 
says  that  "redistricting  the  state  for 
representation  in  Congress  is  a  Fed- 
eral act."  Congress  determines  how 
many  representatives  a  state  shall 
have,  but  the  districting  and  redis- 
tricting of  states  has  always  been 
done  by  legislatures  and  not  by  Con- 
gress. And  if  the  Ohio  legislature 
can  do  this,  why  cannot  the  voters  do 
it?  In  Ohio  the  voters,  thru  the  I. 
and  R.  are  superior  to  the  legislature. 

Article  I,  Section  IV  of  the  U.  S. 
Constitution  is  as  follows: 

The  times,  places  and  manner  of 
holding-  elections  for  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives shall  be  prescribed  in  each 
state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but 
the  congress  may  at  any  time  by  law 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except 
as    to    places    of    choosing    senators. 

Are  not  the  voters,  in  the  I.  and  R. 
states,  a  part  of  the  legislative  au- 
thority of  the  the  state?  and  as  such, 
does  not  the  above  apply  to  them  as 
well  as  to  the  elected  legislature? 

But  in  any  event,  the  "times,  places 
and  manner  of  holding  elections"  for 
representatives  are  not  involved;  but 
simply  the  districting  for  the  election 
of  the  allotted  number.  This  is  a 
state  function.  Many  times,  when  the 
number  in  a  state  has  been  increased 
before  redistricting  has  been  accom- 
plished to  accommodate  the  increased 
number,  the  districts  remain  as  they 
were  and  the  added  congressmen  are 
elected  "at  large."  If  a  state  should 
choose,  it  might  elect  all  its  congress- 
men "at  large,"  or  by  proportional 
representation,  instead  of  by  the  dis- 
trict plan.  Certainly  the  districting 
of  a  state  for  the  election  of  congress- 
men is  a  state  function;  it  has  always 


been  done  by  state  legislatures,  but 
the  voters  may  participate  in  the 
legislative  function  in  states  whose 
constitutions  give  to  the  voters  the 
power  to  veto  any  act  by  the  legisla- 
ture, or  to  enact  a  law  independent 
of  the  legislature. 

On  Feb.  15  a  suit  was  filed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Columbus  by  form- 
er Judge  David  Davis,  of  Cincinnati, 
asking  for  an  alternative  writ  of 
mandamus  against  Secretary  of  State 
Hildebrant,  to  compel  him  to  observe 
the  Sprague  law  and  disregard  the 
referendum  vote  thereon.  Judge 
Davis  contends  that  the  legislature 
derives  its  power  to  pass  redistrict- 
ing laws  from  the  federal  constitution 
and  that  therefore  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Referendum.  Attorney 
General  Turner,  who  will  defend  the 
referendum,  has  invited  chairmen  of 
state  executive  and  central  commit- 
tees of  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can parties  to  have  their  counsel  as- 
sist  in   the   suit. 

Oregon 

Initiative  petitions  are  in  circula- 
tion in  Oregon  for  the  submission  of 
a  measure  in  the  interest  of  labor  and 
to  be  known  as  "the  people's  land  and 
loan  law."  This  bill  proposes  not 
only  the  single  tax  on  all  land  values, 
but  also  state  loans  to  land  settlers 
up  to  $1500  for  each  homestead.  It 
has  the  combined  support  of  organ- 
ized labor,  the  farmers'  organization,, 
the  single-taxers  and  the  Socialists. 

Tennessee 

By  act  of  the  legislature  approved 
May  17,  1915,  a  special  election  was 
authorized  for  the  first  Thursday  in 
August,  1916,  at  which  time  the  pro- 
posal to  hold  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion is  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
of    Tennessee.     The    constitution    of 
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this  state  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  adopted  in  1796,  as  the  re- 
visions of  1834  and  1870  added  no- 
thing of  fundamental  importance.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  friends  of  effi- 
cient and  democratic  government  will 
now  bestir  themselves.  First  they 
-should  get  out  the  vote  for  a  conven- 
tion and  then  organize  in  every  coun- 
ty to  name  progressive  and  well- 
trained  men  for  membership  in  the 
convention.  In  this  coming  contest 
Equity  will  gladly  do  all  in  its  power 
to  co-operate  along  these  lines. 

Vermont 

Vermont  voted  on  March  7  against 
statewide  prohibition  by  a  vote  of 
32,110  to  18,530,  and  in  favor  of  di- 
Tect  primaries  by  24,937  to  20,968. 

Washington 

On  Feb.  12,  at  Olympia,  Initiative 
petitions  were  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  four  bills  by  Miss  Lucy 
R.  Case,  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Direct  Legislation  League,  the  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  Grange  and  Farmers' 
Union.  These  bills,  officially  listed  as 
TNTos.  19,  20,  21  and  22,  are  described 
by  press  reports  as  follows: 

No.  19  provides  for  non-partisan  pri- 
maries and  elections,  except  for  Con- 
gressional officers  and  electors,  Presi- 
dential primary  and  preferential  vot- 
ing-. On  the  Congressional  ticket  a 
candidate's  name  may  appear  under 
two  or  more  party  titles  for  the  same 
office,  and  second  and  third-choice  vot- 
ing   is    made    optional. 

Nominating  primaries'  are  fixed  in 
September  and  Presidential  primaries 
the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  at  which 
■date  proposition  and  platform  planks 
also  may  be  voted  upon.  The  electors 
thus  nominated  will  appear  on  the 
ballot  under  headings  designated  to 
show  whether  they  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  primary  choice  for  Presi- 
dent and  the  platform  planks  advo- 
cated. 


Candidates  for  Presidential  elector 
will  be  nominated  on  1  per  cent  peti- 
tions of  the  party's  last  vote  in  a 
Presidential  election. 

A  party,  to  be  recognized  as  such 
under  the  proposed  system,  will  have 
to  show  3  per  cent  of  the  last  election 
vote  or  1  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  on 
a  petition  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  30  days  before  election. 

All  political  advertising  must  be 
paid  for  and  marked  as  such  and  any 
corporation  contributing  election  in- 
ducements will  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  from  $1000  to  $10,000  fine  and  dis- 
solution if  within  the  state,  or  barred 
if  not. 

In  prosecutions  for  election  frauds 
any  citizen  may  employ  an  attorney 
to  aid  the  public  prosecutor,  the  asso- 
ciate attorney  to  be  given  full  access 
to  all  papers  in  the  case.  No  dis- 
missal shall  be  allowed  without  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  associate  after  the 
matter  has  been  argued  in  court.  Vot- 
ing machines  are  not  prohibited.  The 
proposed  initiative  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  repeal  64  sections  of  the 
present    election    code. 

Initiative  No.  20  provides  first  aid 
and  hospital  treatment  for  injured 
workmen  under  the  industrial  insur- 
ance law  at  the  expense  of  the  em- 
ployer, including  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  injured  to  the  nearest  place 
of  treatment,  with  a  misdemeanor 
penalty    for    unnecessary    delay. 

Under  initiative  No.  21  every  munic- 
ipality, city  or  county,  is  empowered 
to  hold  hearings  and  regulate  public 
service  utilities  maximum  rates.  The 
City  Council  receives  Superior  Court 
authority  to  compel  the  production  of 
books  in  evidence  and  summon  wit- 
nesses with  the  usual  penalties  for 
failure    to    comply. 

No.  22,  the  proposed  new  fish  code, 
prohibits  salmon  traps  or  pound  nets 
in  Puget  Sound  and  limits  straight- 
set  nets  to  500  feet.  The  license  tax 
is  taken  off  the  gear  and  based  upon 
the    number    and    kind    of    fish    caught. 

The  joint  committee  has  started  its 
initiative  campaign  by  urging  all 
voters  to  register,  as  under  the  new 
law  only  registered  voters  may  be 
counted  as  signers  of  petitions.  Al- 
ready the  committee's  program  has 
been   delayed   by   the    granting   of   a 
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temporary  injunction,  on  application 
of  the  Employers'  Association,  hold- 
ing up  two  of  the  bills  on  the  theory 
that  they  contain  arguments,  which 
would  be  contrary  to  law. 

The  Referendum  campaign  against 
the  measures  passed  by  the  last  legis- 
lature to  require  signers  of  I.  and  R. 
petitions  to  go  before  a  registration 
officer  to  sign  and  forbidding  election- 
eering within  100  feet  of  the  regis- 
tration office  is  arousing  the  voters 
all  over  the  State  to  the  impending 
danger  to  the  whole  fabric  of  popular 
government. 

The  Non-partisan  League  of  Wash- 
ington is  extending  its  membership 
for  active  service  in  the  interest  of 
the  proposed  non-partisan  law  and  to 
veto  the  laws  which  would  ham- 
string the  people's  control  of  public 
affairs. 

Preferential  Ballot  Again  Fails 
A  special  election  was  held  on 
March  7,  at  Seattle,  for  the  submis- 
sion of  a  proposal  to  adopt  the  prefer- 
ential system  of  voting.  The  result 
is  told  and  explained  in  the  following 
letter: 

Seattle,  March  14,  1916. 
Mr.  Edwin  S.  Potter, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  The  preferential  voting 
system  was  for  the  third  time  defeated 
at  the  March  7th  election  on  the  fol- 
lowing vote:  Against  21,432;  for  18,503. 

This  same  amendment  was  voted 
upon  last  year  with  about  the  same 
percentage  of  votes'  for  and  against. 
The  situation  has  been  that  our  whole 
campaign  has  been  confined  to  public 
addresses  and  pamphlets  circulated 
among  the  voters.  None  of  our  daily 
papers  endorsed  the  system  and  two  of 
them    strongly    opposed    it. 

The  Municipal  League  issued  15,000 
leaflets  and  made  numerous  addresses 
before  parent-teachers'  associations, 
improvement   clubs,   etc. 

The  vote  cast  against  this  charter 
amendment  simply  represents  the  un- 
informed portion  of  the  electorate  or 
those   who   oppose    for   various   reasons 


any  improvement  in  our  election  sys- 
tem. The  official  vote  cast  in  this  elec- 
tion was  66,114,  so  that  26,179  voters 
failed  to  express  themselves  on  this 
amendment    at    all. 

Yours  very   truly, 
C.  G.  Morrison,  Secretary. 


The  I.  and  R.  in  Canada 

"The  direct  legislation  which  is  in? 
force  in  Manitoba  will  eliminate  all 
party  politics  in  the  West,"  said  Mr. 
J.  Kennedy,  vice-president  of  the 
Grain  Growers'  Grain  Company,  of 
Winnipeg,  to  The   Telegram  recently. 

"All  the  other  provinces  are  de- 
manding direct  legislation  and  the 
people  will  have  it.  You  know  that 
at  Brandon  the  people  at  the  big 
meeting  tried  to  get  through  a  resolu- 
tion to  form  a  Free  Trade  Party,  but 
that  failed.  It  did  not  fail,  however, 
when  put  to  Alberta  in  the  form  of 
the  Free  Trade  League. '  That  carried, 
all  right,  and  that  Free  Trade  League 
will  carry  the  West  yet.  We  people 
in  the  West  have  been  handicapped 
all  along.  We  have  had  no  way  to 
get  our  wheat  out  unless  through 
the  toll  gate  and  that  is  not  good 
enough.  There  must  be  free  trade 
in  wheat." — The  Square  Deal. 


Referendum    on    War 

Representative  Church,  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  introduced  a  joint  resolu^ 
tion  proposing  an  amendment  to  Sec. 
VIII  of  Article  I  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution, prescribing  the  powers  of 
Congress,  as  follows: 

"To  declare  war  in  cases  of  invasion 
or  threatened  invasion  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  its  insular  possess- 
ions, by  a  foreign  power,  or  in  cases 
of  insurrection  or  revolution  within 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  its  insular 
possessions,  and  in  other  cases  where 
the  matter  of  declaring  war  has  been 
first  submitted  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  a  special  election  call- 
ed for  that  purpose  and  more  than, 
half  of  the  citizens  voting  at  said 
election  have  declared  themselves  in 
favor  of  declaring  said  war.  It  shall 
also  have  the  power  to  grant  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal  and  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and. 
water." 
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Philadelphia's  Need  of  the  Refer- 
endum Illustrated 

The  people  of  the  great  city  found- 
ed by  William  Penn,  in  trying  to  im- 
prove their  transit  facilities,  have 
come  up  against  a  situation  which 
illustrates  again  their  need  of  some 
systematic  method  of  expressing  the 
will  of  the  majority. 

Last  year,  prior  to  the  term  of 
Mayor  Smith,  the  proposal  to  author- 
ize the  city  government  to  borrow  the 
millions  needed  to  build  a  subway 
and  elevated  extension  to  the  northern 
suburbs  on  what  was  known  as  the 
Taylor  plan,  because  drawn  by  Direc- 
tor of  Highways  Taylor,  was  re- 
ferred by  the  City  Council  to  the 
voters  and  was  approved  by  a  large 
majority.  The  incoming  administra- 
tion of  Mayor  Smith,  representing 
"the  old  Republican  machine  and  its 
contractor  alliances,  put  a  man  named 
Twining  in  place  of  Taylor.  Twining 
proceeded  to  alter  the  Taylor  plans, 
which  the  people  had  accepted,  and 
when  the  proposed  changes  caused 
a  public  outcry,  Mayor  Smith  ran  to 
cover  by  saying  he  was  willing  to 
leave  it  to  the  people  to  choose  be- 
tween the  Taylor  and  the  Twining 
plans.  He  was  so  quoted  in  all  of 
the  Philadelphia  papers.  This  being 
the  case,  the  associate  editor  of 
Equity  sent  to  Mayor  Smith  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  was  also  pub- 
lished in  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin    of   March   11. 

To  The  Editor  of  "The  Bulletin," 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sir:  In  view  of  Mayor  Smith's  an- 
nounced determination  to  leave  the 
whole  rapid  transit  issue  for  the  peo- 
ple to  decide,  I  have  delivered  to  the 
Mayor  the  following  letter,  which  puts 
up  to  him  a  very  definite  question  that 
has  doubtless  already  occurred  to 
many  citizens: 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Smith,  Mayor:  You 
--are  quoted  in  the  newspapers  of  March 


9  as  saying  that  the  printed  report  of 
Director  Twining  on  the  modified  and 
curtailed  subway  plans  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  voter  of  this* 
city  and  that  you  will  abide  by  what 
the  voters  decide.  You  emphatically 
assert  that  you  will  not  attempt  to 
influence  public  opinion,  and  you  go  on 
record  definitely  with  these  words:  "It 
will  be  entirely  up  to  the  people  them- 
selves." 

Fine  and  brave  words  these!  You 
thus  take  your  position  on  solid 
ground,  provided  the  question  is  prop- 
erly up  for  consideration  at  this  time. 
Here  is  an  appeal  to  the  highest  tri- 
bunal of  public  opinion  on  the  prin- 
ciple   of    majority    rule. 

So  far,  so  good.  L»et  us  assume  that 
the  voters  receive  the  Twining  report 
containing  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  (as  you  say  it  does)  and  that 
they  will  be  thinking  the  matter  over 
while  you  and  your  family  and  guests 
are  enjoying  the  fine  spring  weather 
at   Augusta,   Ga. 

Everything  lovely.  Mayor's  fine  dem- 
ocratic idea  running  along  on  schedule. 
Mayor  returns.  Wants  to  know  the  re- 
sult— what  the  decision  of  the  250,000 
voters'   of    the    city    is. 

Then  what  happens?  The  papers 
have  taken  sides  one  way  or  the  other 
and  have  printed  numerous  letters 
from  "Pro  Bono  Publico"  and  "Civitas." 
Various  trade  bodies  have  passed  res- 
olutions, some  for  the  Taylor  plan  and 
others  for  the  Twining  plan.  Reports 
of  meetings,  called  by  both  factions, 
make   a  big  pile   of  news   clippings. 

"Rough  going  this,"  the  Mayor's 
comment  as  he  turns  to  his  secretary 
and  asks:  ''But  how  am  I  to  tell  which 
way  the  majority  of  the  voters  think 
on  this  question?"  Right  there  the 
great  project  bumps  hard  against  that 
obstinate,    rocky    old    word    "How." 

And  there's  the  point  of  my  story, 
Mr.  Mayor.  How  are  you  to  know  the 
majority  will  on  this  proposition?  To 
ask  this  question  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  show  the  advantage  the  city 
would  have  in  this  and  many  other 
important  issues,  if  it  possessed,  in 
some  safe  form,  that  essential  and 
fundamental  tool  of  democracy,  the 
referendum. 

Edwin  S.  Potter. 

Associate  Editor  Equity. 
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Prof.   John   B.   Clark   on  the   Restor- 
ation of  Democracy 

Our  attention  was  recently  called 
to  a  remarkable  little  book,  entitled 
"Social  Justice  Without  Socialism," 
by  John  Bates  Clark,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, the  contents  of  which  com- 
prised one  of  the  Barbara  Weinstock 
lectures  on  "The  Morals  of  Trade," 
at  the  University  of  California.  The 
broad  and  judicial  spirit  of  this  de- 
liverance makes  it  eminently  worthy 
of  consideration  by  any  serious 
student  of  economics  or  government. 

Prof.  Clark,  after  briefly  sketching 
the  crying  need  of  various  social  and 
industrial  reforms,  makes  the  follow- 
ing important  declaration  (page  15): 

"There  is  a  preliminary  reform  to  be 
carried  through  as  a  condition  of  se- 
curing most  of  the  others.  Who  can 
estimate  the  benefit  which  would  come 
from  merely  making  our  Government 
what  it  purports*  to  be — government  by 
the  people?  The  initiative,  the  refer- 
endum, the  recall,  the  short  ballot,  di- 
rect primaries,  and  proportionate  rep- 
resentation are  all  designed  to  trans- 
fer power  from  rings  and  bosses  to 
the  people  themselves.  If  they  actually 
do  it,  as  sooner  or  later  those  or  kin- 
dred measures  probably  will,  they  will 
so  far  restore  the  democracy  of  our 
earlier  and  simpler  days  as  to  make 
us  look  back  on  the  rule  of  rings  and 
bosses  as  on  a  nightmare  of  the  past. 
When  the  Government  is  thus  really 
controlled  by  the  people  we  can  count 
on  having  its  full  power  exerted  for 
them." 

In  answer  to  his  own  question  as  to 
what  are  a  few  things  which  thus  may 
be  made  possible,  Prof.  Clark  replies 
by  showing  that  the  working  day  is 
too  long,  that  dangerous  and  injur- 
ious occupations  still  continue,  that 
our  tariff  bears  too  heavily  on  the  poor 
man,  that  emergency  employment  is 
desperately  needed  in  hard  times,  that 
our  natural  resources  have  been  wast- 
ed in  a  prodigal  way,  that  we  need 
a  more  highly  developed  parcel  post 


system,  that  the  crudest  of  our  in- 
dustrial abuses  is  the  enforced  labor 
of  young  children,  and  that  com- 
mercial monopoly  with  its  power  to 
control  the  instruments  of  govern- 
ment is  the  greatest  evil  of  all. 

Without  considering  here  the  pros 
and  cons  of  any  of  these  assumed 
needs  of  reform,  it  is  certainly  en- 
couraging to  the  friends  of  popular 
government  to  find  so  great  an 
authority  as  Prof.  Clark  acknowledg- 
ing the  fundamental  necessity  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  and  their 
allied  reforms  in  governmental  pro- 
cesses as  necessary  prerequisites  to 
attaining  any  of  these  reforms. 

Burden  of  Governors*  Messages 
According  to  a  summary  of  this, 
year's  legislative  outlook,  issued  by 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  output  of  legislation  important  to 
commerce  is  to  be  very  lrght.  Legis- 
latures are  scheduled  to  meet  in  only 
eleven  states  this  year.  What  the 
governors  in  these  states  have  talked 
about  mainly  in  their  messages  is 
thus  summarized: 

"The  burden  of  Governors'  messages 
is  placed  on  fundamentals.  Good  roads 
receive  attention  in  the  majority  of 
messages.  Regulation  of  public  ser- 
vice corporations  is*  still  given  some 
prominence,  but  there  is  almost  no  dis- 
position to  enact  restrictive  laws  ap- 
plying to  railroads.  The  tendency  is 
rather  to  allow  these  matters  to  take 
their  due  course  under  the  commissions- 
created  for  the  purpose  " 


THE  INITIATIVE:  The  process 
through  which  a  stated  number  or 
percentage  of  qualified  voters  may,  at 
their  option,  require  the  submission  of 
any  measure  to  the  electorate  at  a  reg- 
ular or  special  election,  but  where  pro- 
vision is  made  for  first  giving  the 
legislative  body  an  opportunity  to  en- 
act the  proposed  measure  (this  the 
Indirect  Initiative)  the  favorable  ac- 
tion of  the  legislature  obviates  the 
submission  to  the  voters.  Applies  also- 
to    constitutional   amendments. 
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P.  R.  AND  PEACE 

By  John  H.  Humphreys 
Probably  few  readers  of  Equity 
liave  stopped  to  consider  the  bearing 
of  methods  of  election  upon  the  peace 
of  the  world.  I  therefore  ask  for 
their  special  consideration  of  this 
brief  article.  Our  present  methods 
of  electing  parliaments  give  to  the 
larger  section  of  citizens  within  any 
district  a  monopoly  of  the  representa- 
tion allotted  to  that  area:  the  views 
of  the  minority  are  suppressed.  The 
political  opinions,  racial  conditions, 
religious  prejudices  prevailing  in 
every  district  tend,  therefore,  to  be 
presented  in  parliament  or  congress, 
in  a  grossly  exaggerated  form.  Ex- 
aggeration always  renders  the  task 
of  adjusting  and  composing  differ- 
ences in  a  friendly  manner  more  diffi- 
cult even  when  such  differences  oc- 
■cur  within  a  nation;  suppression  of 
the  views  of  the  minority  often  re- 
sults in  the  uncontrolled  expression 
of  national  prejudices,  and  this  is  the 
greatest  of  barriers  to  those  mutual 
understandings  between  nations  on  the 
maintenance  of  which  peace  so  often 
depends. 

Ireland 
The  political  representation  of  Ire- 
land furnishes  an  example  of  the 
baneful  effects  of  this  system  of  elec- 
tion. A  little  while  ago  there  was 
talk  of  civil  war  in  that  country.  Had 
it  broken  out,  it  would  have  been  due 
to  the  racial  and  religious  differences 
between  the  North  and  the  South. 
The  electoral  system  has  exagger- 
ated and  nursed  these  differences.  For 
a  period  of  over  thirty  years  minor- 
ities have  been  unrepresented.  There 
has  been  sent  from  the  south  of  Ire- 


land to  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons a  solid  contingent  of  Nationalist 
representatives;  from  the  north-east 
has  come  an  almost  equally  solid 
block  of  Unionists.  This  division  be- 
tween North  and  South  has  been  main- 
tained in  parliament  in  this  uncom- 
promising manner  throughout  this 
long  period,  and  statesmen,  public 
writers,  and  the  Irish  themselves 
have  naturally  thought  in  terms  of 
the  representation.  If  P.  R.  had  been 
introduced  into  Ireland  in  1885,  as 
many  far-seeing  Irishmen  then  de- 
sired, the  majority  and  the  minority 
in  all  parts  of  Ireland  would  have 
been  equitably  represented.  P.  R. 
would  have  allowed  the  lines  of  polit- 
ical cleavage  to  cut  across  those  of 
the  racial  and  religious  divisions.  The 
Unionists  in  the  south  would  have 
obtained  representation;  the  Nation- 
alists in  the  north-east  would  have 
elected  members;  those  Irishmen  who 
desired  to  reconcile  North  and  South 
would  have  found  voice  in  parliament, 
and  in  becoming  a  political  force 
would  have  gathered  strength.  Had 
P.  R.  been  allowed  to  exercise  these 
reconciling  influences  over  the  period 
of  thirty  years  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  passing  of  the  Franchise 
Act  of  1885,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  Irish  prob- 
lem would  have  been  modified  very 
materially.  At  the  very  least  the  dif- 
ferences between  North  and  South 
would  have  been  expressed,  not  in  an 
exaggerated  form  but  in  their  true 
proportions. 

Canada 
There   are   differences   in  race,   re- 
ligion, and  language  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Quebec  and  Ontario.    These 
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differences  coincide  with  Liberal  pre- 
dominance in  the  one,  with  Conserv- 
ative predominance  in  the  other.  Here 
again  the  electoral  system  has  in- 
troduced the  note  of  exaggeration. 
Thus  in  1908  the  Conservative  minor- 
ity in  Liberal  Quebec  polled  115,579 
votes;  they  secured  only  11  represen- 
tatives, one  for  every  10,500  votes. 
The  Liberals  polled  162,176  votes  and 
obtained  54  members,  an  average  per 
Liberal  member  of  only  3000  electors. 
The  Conservative  minority  was  much 
under-represented.  The  Liberal  minor- 
ity in  Ontario  suffers  the  same  fate. 
At  the  last  general  election  the  Lib- 
erals obtained  only  13  seats  for  207,- 
078  votes;  in  other  words,  a  Liberal 
member  from  Ontario  represents 
nearly  16,000  voters.  Few  Canadians 
are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
political  differences  between  these  two 
provinces  have  been  exaggerated; 
fewer  realize  that  there  are  many 
more  Liberals  in  Ontario  than  in 
Quebec. 

A  serious  dispute  has  now  arisen 
out  of  the  racial  and  language 
differences;  and,  if  experience  else- 
where furnishes  any  guide,  this  dis- 
pute will  harden  still  further  the 
political  cleavage.  The  one  will  re- 
act upon  the  other.  Ontario  possesses 
a  system  of  state  schools  in  which 
English  is  the  medium  of  instruction; 
it  desires  to  preserve  this  uniformity 
throughout  the  state  s'chools.  The 
French  Canadians  from  the  province 
of  Quebec,  who  have  taken  up  resi- 
dence in  Ontario,  claim  the  right  to 
have  maintained  from  the  state  funds 
separate  schools  in  which  their  own 
language  shall  be  the  medium  of  in- 
struction. The  dispute  has  already 
created  much  bitterness  of  feeling, 
and  to  avoid  serious  trouble  all  the 
forces  making  for  reconciliation 
should  be  given  full  play.  The  exist- 
ing   electoral    system    will    suppress 


them;  the  dispute  may  become  a 
struggle  for  the  recognition  of  the 
legal  rights  of  two  provinces.  With 
P.  R.  the  minorities  would  be  sure  of 
a  full  hearing  in  the  legislature  of 
each  state,  and  the  question  would 
have  a  much  greater  chance  of  being 
calmly  considered  on  its  merits. 

International  Relations 

What  is  true  of  disputes  within 
nations  is  equally  true  of  disputes 
between  nations.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  great  war  might  have  been 
prevented  if  the  forces  desirous  of 
peace  had  had  full  representation  and 
corresponding  power  in  the  parlia- 
ments of  Germany  and  other  nations. 

We  are  now  concerned,  however, 
with  the  future.  All  the  prejudices 
and  misunderstandings  previously  ex- 
isting will  be  reinforced  by  the 
hatreds  born  of  this  war.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  rapprochement 
will  be  almost  insurmountable.  The 
very  idea  of  rapprochement,  unless 
accompanied  by  guarantees  for  the 
future,  is  rejected  even  by  many  erst- 
while advocates  of  peace. 

To  make  a  beginning  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  barriers  of  race  hatred  and 
misunderstanding  must  be  broken 
down.  For  a  time,  it  is  true,  only  a 
minority  in  each  of  the  belligerent 
countries  will  give  heed  to  the  claims 
of  a  new  internationalism.  But  if 
these  minorities  are  given  fair  repre- 
sentation in  each  of  the  parliaments 
concerned,  their  task  will  be  greatly 
facilitated. 

World  Peace 

This  aspect  of  P.  R. — the  giving 
play  to  the  forces  making  for  recon- 
ciliation— should  commend  it  to  the 
earnest  consideration  of  all  support- 
ers of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace, 
the  World  Court  League,  the  League 
of  Nations  Society,  and  the  kindred 
organizations     which    desire    to     re- 
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establish  international  relations  on  a 
surer  foundation.  Nations  are  to  be 
invited  to  form  themselves  into  a 
league  the  members  of  which  under- 
take to  submit  their  differences  to  an 
international  court.  But  when  the 
League  has  been  formed,  disputes 
between  its  different  members — and 
they  will  surely  arise — will  rekindle 
the  fires  of  national  prejudices.  A 
league  of  nations  will  only  be  kept 
together  if  these  fires  are  checked  by 
forces  acting  from  within  the  nations. 
An  international  court,  if  it  is  to  be 
successful,  implies  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  nations  to  accept  its  ver- 
dicts. The  international  spirit,  which 
has  given  birth  to  these  new  move- 
ments and  upon  the  development  of 
which  their  smooth  working  depends, 
is  to  be  found  among  the  citizens  of 
all  nations,  but  probably  among  a 
minority  only,  in  some  states  a  very 
small  minority.  The  presence  of  these 
minorities  in  the  councils  of  their  na- 
tions will  serve  to  cement  the  bonds 
of  written  agreements  with  sym- 
pathetic understanding;  their  repre- 
sentatives will  damp  the  fires  of  pre- 
judice and  will  be  among  the  fore- 
most to  urge  the  acceptance  of  the 
decisions  of  the  world  court.  Thus 
P.  R.  will  assist  in  promoting  and 
maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world. 


Proportional    Representation    Society 
of  Canada 

As  finally  organized,  the  new  Pro- 
portional Representation  Society  of 
Canada  has  as  its  chief  officers  the 
following:  Honorary  President,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Earl  Grey,  G.  C.  B.;  President, 
James  W.  Robertson,  C.  M.  G.,  L.  L. 
D.;  General  Secretary,  Ronald  Hooper, 
13  Second  Ave.,  Ottawa;  French  Sec- 
retary, J.  Albert  Foisy,  Ottawa; 
Treasurer,  H.  G.  Barber,  Ottawa. 

Outside  of  the  capital  the  following 
local   secretaries   are   serving:    MON- 


TREAL, H.  S.  Ross,  K.  C,  20  St. 
Nicholas  Street;  WINNIPEG,  G.  F. 
Chipman,  %  Grain  Growers'  Guide; 
CALGARY,  P.  P.  Woodbridge,  Loug- 
heed  Bldg.;  NELSON,  B.  C,  Rev.  F. 
H.  Graham;  VANCOUVER,  B.  C, 
Dr.  P.  T.  Hall. 

The  Canadian  P.  R.  Society  and 
the  American  P.  R.  League  intend  to 
co-operate  with  each  other  in  every 
way.  The  methods  of  co-operation 
will  be  announced  later. 


NOTES 

The  People's  Charter  Commission  of 
One  Hundred,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  embodied  its  proposals  for  a  new 
charter  for  the  city  in  a  bill  which 
is  now  before  the  state  legislature 
(Senate  Bill  257).  If  the  bill  passes, 
Springfield  will  be  allowed  to  vote  on 
the  adoption  of  either  of  the  two 
alternative  charters  embodied  in  the 
bill.  Both  of  the  charters  provide 
for  the  election  of  the  council  and 
the    school    committee    by    the    Hare 

system  of  P.  R. 

*  •    • 

On  January  3rd  the  voters  of  Ot- 
tawa, Ontario,  put  themselves  on  re- 
cord, by  a  vote  of  5083  to  3853,  in  fav- 
or of  "electing  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Control  by  the  proportional 
representation  method  as  outlined  in 
the  British  Municipal  Representation 
Bill."  This  vote  does  not  finally  set- 
tle the  question,  as  the  power  to  make 
changes  in  the  charter  of  Ottawa 
rests  with  the  Provincial  Parliament 
of  Ontario.  It  may  be  assumed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Provincial  Parliament 
will  give  great  weight  to  the  will  of 
the  voters  of  Ottawa  so  formally  ex- 
pressed by  an  official  plebiscite  order- 
ed by  the  city  council. 

*  *     * 

C.  G.  Hoag  has  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation to  become  its  "sponsor"  for 
proportional  representation. 
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"If  the  Texas  legislature  were  to 
pass  a  law  that  only  Democrats 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  for  Con- 
gressmen, such  a  law  would  in  no 
wise  change  the  political  power  of 
Texas  Republicans,  Progressives,  or 
Socialists,"  for  through  these  "minor- 
ity parties  polled  81,863  votes,  the 
Democrats  have  the  whole  18  Con- 
gressmen."   Stoughton  Cooley  in  The 

Public  of  March  3,  1916. 

*  #     * 

The  United  Farmers  of  Alberta,  as- 
sembled in  convention,  800  strong,  in 
Calgary  in  January,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion endorsing  proportional  represen- 
tation. 

*  *     * 

The  ward  system  elects  each  council- 
man by  a  constituency  of  voters  who 
live  together  and  think  differently. 
The  proportional  system  elects  ea  .h 
councilman  by  a  constituency  of  vot- 
ers, of  about  the  same  size,  who 
live  apart  and  think  alike.  Which  is 
the   more   reasonable? 


The  securing  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation is  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
People's  Council  of  Rhode  Island,  as 
set  forth  in  the  constitution  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

*     *     * 

The  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  is  recommending  to  cities 
which  seeks  its  advice  on  charter- 
drawing  the  city  manager  plan  with 
proportional   representation,  in   other 

words  the  "Ashtabula  Plan." 
*     *     * 

John  H.  Humphreys,  Secretary  of 
the  Proportional  Representation  So- 
ciety (London,  England)  is  visiting 
C.  G.  Hoag  at  Haverford,  Pa.  He 
will  probably  not  leave  for  England 
before  about  April  21st.  An  account 
of  his  tour  round  the  world  in  the  in- 
terests of  P.  R.  will  appear  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation Review.  Copies  of  the 
Review  can  be  secured  by  sending  5c 
in  stamps  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
League  at  Haverford,  Pa. 


Law  Making  and  Administering  by 
Private  Agencies 

All  laws  are  not  made  by  politically 
elected  or  appointed  legislators — that 
is,  all  laws  are  not  made  by  public 
agencies.  The  establishment  of  law 
and  order  in  the  garment  makers'  in- 
dustry in  New  York  City  from  1910 
to  the  present  time  is  a  recent  instance 
of  successful  private  law  making  and 
law  administering. 

Let  us  first  realize  that  there  are 
over  100,000  people  employed  in  the 
above  industry  in  New  York  City, 
and  that  the  industry  has  a  capital 
investment  of  over  $100,000,000.  Then 
let  us  realize  that  the  normal  condi- 
tion was  a  state  of  uncertainty  and 
frequently  of  anarchy  until  1910,  and 
that  since  that  date  law  and  order 
have  been  established. 
Here  we  have  a  revolution — a  peace- 


ful and  orderly  one.  The  processes  by 
which  such  an  important  result  was 
attained  are  both  interesting  and  im- 
portant —  interesting  because  the 
story*  throbs  with  human  impulses; 
important  because  satisfactory  wages 
and  working  conditions  have  been  se- 
cured for  a  large  community  of  work- 
ers, and  stability  has  been  given  to  a 
large  industry. 

The  processes  of  private  law  mak- 
ing and  executing  are  second  only  to 
the  processes  of  public  law  making 
and  executing.  This  book  is  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  former.  The  re- 
sult of  the  experiment  which  it  so 
clearly  and  graphically  describes 
shows  that  private  law  making  may 
succeed  where  public  law  making  has 
utterly  failed. 

♦Law    and     Order     In      Industry.     By 

Julius  Henry  Cohen.  MacMillan.  Price, 
$1.50;    pages,    292. 
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What  Some  of  the  City-Managers  are 
Accomplishing 

The  city-manager  plan  in  munic- 
ipal government  is  the  Short  Ballot 
in  operation.  The  only  officers  elected 
by  popular  vote  are  the  commission- 
ers. They  select  the  city-manager, 
and  he  fills  all  routine  offices  by  ap- 
pointment, he  being  held  responsible 
to  the  commission  (not  to  the  voters) 
for  his  appointments  to  office  and  for 
his  administration.  The  commission 
may  dismiss  the  city  manager  at  will. 
This  plan  is  also  called  the  commis- 
sion-manager plan. 

The  commission-manager  plan  has 
been  adopted  in  its  orthodox  form  in 
forty  cities  and  with  modifications  in 
some  twenty-five  others.  The  tendency 
to  create  new  elective  offices  has  been 
definitely  checked. 

Encouraging  reports  are  coming  to 
us  at  frequent  intervals  telling  of  the 
good  work  being  accomplished  by  the 
men  who  have  been  employed  as  ex- 
perts to  take  charge  of  municipal  af- 
fairs in  various  municipalities. 

When  Ossian  A.  Carr  accepted  the 
job  as  manager  at  Niagara  Falls  he 
promised  to  save  that  city  $25,000 
(five  times  his  salary)  in  the  first 
year  or  quit.  One  of  the  recent  im- 
provements that  he  has  made  is  the 
reorganization  of  the  city's  purchas- 
ing, which  it  is  estimated  will  result 
in  a  saving  of  $10,000  per  annum.  A 
new  accounting  system  has  also  been 
installed.  Unnecessary  offices  carry- 
ing salaries  amounting  to  $3,500  have 
been  abolished.  This  looks  like  a  good 
running  start. 


At  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  which  has 
been  under  the  city-manager  plan  for 
about  nine  months,  the  new  manager" 
is  Mr.  W.  L.  Miller,  brought  from 
Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he  was  secretary 
to  City-Manager  Waite.  Thus  the 
experience  of  one  city  in  the  more 
efficient  management  is  made  avail- 
able to  another.  In  time  we  shall  have 
a  recognized  profession  of  city- 
manager  experts.  One  of  the  biig 
things  accomplished  so  far  by  Mr. 
Miller  is  the  saving  made  in  handling 
a  floating  debt  of  $40,000  left  by  the 
preceding  administration.  In  order  to 
prevent  an  excessive  tax  rate  for  the 
year  1916  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  extend  part  of  the  floating  indebt- 
edness for  another  twelve  months. 
The  new  budget  provides  for  paying 
off  $18,000  of  this  debt  and  extending 
the  remaining  $22,000  for  a  year.  As 
soon  as  this  policy  was  decided  upon 
by  the  City  Commission  the  Manager 
went  into  the  market  to  borrow 
money  at  the  best  possible  rate. 
Cities  in  Florida  had  been  paying  the 
legal  rate  of  8  per  cent,  for  current 
loans.  The  manager  was  first  suc- 
cessful in  getting  a  rate  of  7  per  cent, 
from  a  local  bank,  then  an  offer  of  6 
per  cent,  from  another  State  bank, 
after  which  he  secured  an  offer  of 
hVz  per  cent,  from  one  of  the  south- 
eastern banking  institutions,  and, 
finally,  was  able  to  borrow  the  twenty- 
two  thousand  dollars  for  twelve 
months  at  four  per  cent,  interest  on 
a  note  of  the  City,  upon  the  New 
York  financial  market,  thus  cutting 
the  interest  rate  in  half. 

At   Sherman,  Texas,  the  report  of 
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City  Manager  Karl  Mitchell  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  his  administra- 
tion shows  a  surplus  of  $8,500  on  a 
$100,000  budget.  All  night  lights  on 
public  squares  have  been  reduced  in 
cost  from  $32  a  month  to  $8.  Rates 
have  been  cut  on  all  materials  used 
by  the  city.  Useless  positions  have 
been  abolished  with  a  saving  of 
$4,500. 

Comprehensive  Planning 
One  of  the  latest  achievements  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  under  the  commis- 
sion-manager plan  is  the  formation 
of  a  comprehensive  street  and  sewer 
building  program. 

The  fact  is  more  significant  than  it 
appears  on  the  surface.  Old-style  city 
governments  with  ward  councilmen, 
elected  on  party  tickets  and  a  separ- 
ately elected  mayor,  do  not  go  about 
it  in  that  way.  The  old  method  is  for 
a  group  of  property  owners  to  get 
their  heads  together  and  go  round 
and  see  their  councilman  at  his  house- 
He,  of  course,  is  anxious  to  keep  solid 
with  his  constituents,  so  he  sets  to 
work  pulling  wires  to  get  what  is 
wanted.  He  promises  to  vote  for 
what  the  aldermen  in  other  parts  of 
the  city  are  after'  if  they  will  vote  for 
what  he  wants.  It  is  the  old  familiar 
game  of  "you  scratch  my  back,"  etc. 
The  city  is  apt  to  have  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pavements  on  the 
same  kind  of  streets,  some  of  them 
perhaps  very  inappropriate  to  the 
type  of  traffic.  Often  they  are  built 
not  for  service,  but  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  stand  up  under  the  strain 
until  after  the  next  election.  Cheap 
pavements  are  popular  with  politi- 
cians in  these  cities  because  they  do 
not  boost  taxes  unduly,  and  if  the 
streets  go  to  pieces  in  a  year,  that  is 
some  other  fellow's  funeral. 

But  Springfield  and  the  other  city 
manager  cities  do  it  differently.  There 
the  paving  program  is  looked  at  from 


the  standpoint  of  the  whole  city's  in- 
terests,i  because  the  city  manager, 
who  formulates  the  program  repre- 
sents all  the  citizens  t  and  property 
owners.  The  program,  moreover,  is 
not  framed  with  a  view  to  the  next 
election,  for  the  city  manager  is  not 
a  politician  dependent  upon  local 
favor,  but  a  municipal  expert  whose 
ambitions  lie  in  the  direction  of  mak- 
ing a  success  in  managing  cities.  His 
professional  training  is  likely  to  be 
a  sufficient  preventative  of  shoddy 
work,  but  the  form  of  government  is 
such  as  to  hold  him  to  a  "strict  ac- 
countability" to  the  people. 

Jackson,    Mich. 

According  to  a  recent  report  of  the 
city  manager,  Mr.  Gaylord  C.  Cum- 
min, formerly  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  this 
small  city  during  the  first  year  of  its 
new  charter  was  able  to  show  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  net  indebtedness  of  $50,- 
000.  It  was  able  to  supply  $10,000 
worth  of  service  in  addition  to  what 
was  provided  for  in  the  budget,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  treasury 
contained  a  balance  of  $10,000,  ex- 
clusive of  the  sinking  fund.  The  tax 
rate  remained  stationary,  but  nearly 
$1,000,000  worth  of  property  which 
had  formerly  been  exempted  from 
taxation  was  placed  on  the  assessment 
rolls. 

The  city  manager  plan  is  not  all 
"business,"  economy  and  cold-blooded 
efficiency,  and  a  city  manager  himself 
may  possess  a  certain  amount  of 
sentiment  and  appreciation  of  the 
aesthetic.  This  fact  is  indicated  by 
several  episodes  which  have  come  to 
the  surface  in  the  reorganized  cities. 
One  of  the  first  recommendations 
made  by  Mr.  Fred  C.  Alber,  the  new 
city  manager  of  Newburgh,  was  the 
planting  of  shade  trees  through  the 
city.  He  also  recommended  the  use 
of  vacant  corner  lots  in  the  city  as 
recreation  centers.  Mr.  Alber's  pre- 
vious experience  in  municipal  admin- 
istration in  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  largely  in  the  park  and  rec- 
reation department.  Unlike  most  of 
the  present  city  managers,  he  is  not 
an  engineer. 


THE  TRILOGY  OF  DEMOCRACY 

[Excerpts  from  a  recent  address  by  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  President  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.] 


Prometheus  the  Fire-Bearer 
suggests  the  ultimate  realization 
of  the  dreams  of  Democracy; 
Prometheus  Bound  foretells  our 
pre-revolutionary  period  and  all 
other  periods  of  the  same  char- 
acter; Prometheus  Freed  is 
prophetic  of  the  unprecedented 
triumph  of  reason  over  prejudice 
that  achieved  the  American  Con- 
stitution, a  triumph  which  now 
thrusts  sharply  upon  us — its 
beneficiaries — the  agony  of  Eu- 
rope, where  Prometheus  is  still 
fettered,  where  the  vultures  still 
tear  at  his  vitals.  Prometheus 
Bound  or  Freed  or  bearing  aloft 
the  flaming  torch  of  Liberty 
typifies  the  struggles  of  Democ- 
racy through  the   ages. 


At  the  supreme  moment  our 
Prometheus  rose  superior  to  tra- 
dition and  fear  and  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  The  scales  fell  from 
his  eyes  and  he  saw!  Within 
this  then  distant  world,  where 
he  was  free  from  the  ambitions 
of  dynasties  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  militarism,  he  per- 
formed the  supreme  act  which 
points  the  way  to  the  ultimate 
rule  of  Democracy,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  lasting  peace;  he  de- 
stroyed, within  his  own  world, 
the  doctrine  of  Unconditional 
Sovereignty. 


The  Doctrine  of  Sovereignty 
made  every  nation  an  increasing 
and  a  deadly  menace  to  every 
other  nation,  a  menace  which 
finally  aroused  everywhere  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation. 
Arouse  that  instinct  in  a  nor- 
mally harmless  animal  and  it 
becomes  dangerous;  arouse  it  in 
a  man  and  he  becomes  a  savage; 
arouse  it  in  a  nation  and  civili- 
zation slips  off  like  a  cloak,  the 
nation  reverts  to  primitive  rules 
in  an  instant  and  will  fight  to 
exhaustion. 


As  citizens,  as  human  beings, 
they  saw  and  understood  all 
citizens  of  other  countries;  they 
trusted  and  traded  with  each 
other;  they  were  reasonably  just 


to  each  other  and  would  have 
been  wholly  so  but  for  the  over- 
shadowing power  of  the  Force 
that  could  at  any  time  make 
them  blind  and  deaf  and  irra- 
tional. That  force  -was  Sover- 
eignty appealing  to  the  ele- 
mental instincts.  That  was  the 
power  that  had  limited  the 
thinking  of  the  nations.  It  built 
a  wall  higher  than  the  atmos- 
phere, as  opaque  as  prejudice  and 
passion  and  fear  could  make  it 
all  along  the  lines  that  geog- 
raphically   delimit    nations. 


In  Europe  Prometheus  is  still 
fettered.  The  rule  of  Sovereignty 
possesses  it  utterly.  Beyond  our 
geographic  limits  it  possesses 
us  too.  We  are  as  undemocratic 
in  international  relations  as  any 
nation  that  ever  existed.  And 
the  tragedy  of  it  is  that  we  must 
be  so  until  the  lines  that  delimit 
nations  have  no  more  signific- 
ance than  the  lines  that  separate 
the    States    of   our   Union. 


When  in  1788  our  fathers  cre- 
ated a  large  State,  they  did  not 
destroy  the  established  order; 
they  destroyed  disorder:  they 
did  not  destroy  the  integrity  of 
any  of  the  thirteen  states;  on 
the  contrary  they  gave  to  each 
a  vastly  enlarged  outlook  and  a 
broader  spiritual  assurance. 
They  gave  patriotism  a  new 
meaning. 


Democracies  -will  not  be  true 
democracies  until  they  apply 
their  own  principles  of  govern- 
ment to  international  relations, 
until  by  the  creation  of  an  ef- 
fective union  of  democratic  na- 
tions they  banish  the  savagery 
of  sovereignty  and  the  mons- 
trous inefficiencies  of  so-called 
international     law. 


WE  MUST  BREAK  DOWN 
THE  WALLS  OF  UNCONDI- 
TIONED SOVEREIGNTY.  BY 
NO  OTHER  PROCESS  CAN 
DEMOCRACY     SURVIVE. 
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The  Education  of  Our  Leaders 

The  readers  of  Equity  all  know 
what  ludicrous  errors  Mr.  Taft  has 
repeatedly  and  persistently  made  re- 
garding the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum.  We  also  know  what  a  stu- 
pendous error  Senator  Lodge  made  in 
his  address  before  the  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Society  at  Raleigh  in 
1911,  stating  that  the  working  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  represents 
"the  clamor  of  the  moment,"  "the  pas- 
sion of  the  hour,"  "the  momentary 
impulse,"  "gusts  of  popular  passion," 
etc. 

He  has  been  fully  enlightened  re- 
garding this  error,  but  instead  of  cor- 
recting it  he  wrote  to  us  that  he 
had  prepared  the  address  carefully 
and  was  not  inclined  to  change  it. 
This  address  was  made  a  model  for  a 
concerted  onslaught  on  the  I.  and  R. 
by  many  eminent  statesmen  and 
scholars,  whose  speeches  were  made 
senate  documents  and  given  wide 
circulation  by  means  of  the  franking 
privilege   of  many   U.   S.   senators. 

The  writer  gathered  most  of  these 
documents*  together  and  made  a  col- 
lective reply,  clearly  exposing  the 
errors,  and  this  reply  was  also  pub- 
lished as  a  senate  document.  [Senate 
Document  No.  651,  62nd  Congress, 
2nd  session,  by  C.  F.  Taylor.  This 
document  will  be  sent  free  upon  re- 
quest to  this  office.]  But  error,  like 
scandal,  flies  so  fast  that  truth  can 
rarely  catch  and  fully  correct  it. 
There  have  been  no  "confessions," 
but  the  authors  of  most  of  the  docu- 
ments referred  to  have  evidently 
"seen  something,"  for  they  no  longer 


urge  those  errors;  particularly  are 
they  careful  not  to  repeat  Mr. 
Lodge's  absurd  charge  that  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  mean  mak- 
ing laws  by  "hasty,  passionate  or  ill- 
considered  action." 

Among  the  leaders  of  thought  in 
this  country  is  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  of 
New  York,  the  founder  of  the  Ethical 
Culture  Society.  When  he  was  an 
exchange  professor  in  Germany  he 
delivered  an  address  on  American 
democracy.  He  repeated  this  address 
when  he  returned  to  this  country. 
The  writer  was  present,  and  imagine 
his  surprise  when  the  speaker  failed 
to  say  a  single  word  about  the  custom 
in  this  country  of  adopting  state  con- 
stitutions and  amendments  by  direct 
vote,  and  of  the  establishment  in  the 
constitutions  of,  at  that  time,  about 
one-fourth  of  our  states  the  power  of 
direct  control  of  legislation  by  the 
voters  by  means  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum,  and  the  lodgement  of  the 
same  powers  in  the  charters  of  about 
thiee  hundred  of  our  municipalities. 
Thus  the  most  important  facts  and 
the  most  interesting  developments  in 
American  democracy  were  omitted 
from  an  address  on  American  democ- 
racy! 

Now  we  have  David  Jayne  Hill,  an 
eminent  scholar  and  a  well  known  dip- 
lomat, coming  forward  with  a  book* 
on  "The  People's  Government,"  in 
which  all  the  recent  developments  of 
the  people's  government  are  entirely 
omitted.  The  references  to  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  are  scant, 
indirect  and  incorrect.  His  outline  of 
the  historical  development  of  govern- 
ment in  the  abstract  is  able  and  in- 
teresting. The  burden  of  his  effort 
leads   to  the  importance  of  constitu- 

*"The  People's  Government."  By 
David  Jayne  Hill.  Published  by  the 
Appletons.     Price   $1.25   net;    287   pages. 
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ticnal  restraint  in  a  people's  govern- 
ment. With  this  we  find  no  fault,  if 
restraint  is  limited  to  the  assurance 
of  reasonable  deliberation,  with  pro- 
vision of  opportunities  for  enlighten- 
ment of  the  electorate  on  the  question 
or  questions  at  issue.  These  things: 
deliberation  and  enlightenment  upon 
the  issues,  are  of  vital  importance  in 
indirect  as  well  as  direct  government. 
So  much  so  that  they  "go  without 
saying." 

Mr.  Hill  sets  forth  and  defends 
"judicial  supremacy"  (in  the  last 
chapter),  and  praises  this  bulwark 
that  our  national  constitution  estab- 
lishes against  the  "despotism  of  the 
majority."  On  pages  206-7  he  says 
that  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
are  designed  to  promote  experiments 
in  social  legisation  planned  by  dem- 
agogues who  seek  to  disturb  unre- 
flecting minds  and  secure  a  numerous 
popular  following.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  "design"  (which  Mr. 
Hill  seems  to  know),  he  is  woefully 
uninformed  as  to  the  results  of  the 
operation  of  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum. Social  experiments  of  a  rad- 
ical kind,  or  of  a  kind  "disturbing  the 
equanimity  of  unreflecting  minds" 
have  not  been  promoted  by  the  oper- 
ation of  these  instruments  for  popular 
control  of  public  affairs.  The  people 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  ex- 
tremely conservative;  and  if  the  rad- 
icals ever  expected  to  force  their 
ideas  upon  society  by  means  of  direct 
voting  by  the  electorate,  they  have 
been  very  much  disappointed,  for  they 
have  not  succeeded  anywhere. 

In  England,  the  Conservatives  want 
the  Referendum;  but  the  Radicals  and 
Progressives  are  afraid  of  it,  know- 
ing the  conservatism  of  the  people. 
The  lowly  can  be  relied  upon  to  "wor- 
shiD    a    lord." 


The  labor  unions  put  a  "full  crew" 
law  through  the  Missouri  legislature. 
The  railroads  invoked  the  Referendum 
on  this  law,  as  provided  for  by  the 
amended  constitution  of  Missouri,  and 
the  people  were  not  radical,  like  the 
labor  unions.  They  did  not  sustain  the 
law,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  rail- 
roads. 

Oregon  is  sometimes  pointed  to  by 
cur  uninformed  "leaders"  as  a  "hor- 
rible example"  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum.  They  do  not  seem  to 
know  the  facts,  which  are  that  the 
faddists  and  radicals  of  Oregon  have 
not  been  able  to  make  the  I.  and  R. 
serve  their  purposes,  though  they 
have  tried  very  hard.  However,  the 
I.  and  R.  promptly  led  to  destruction 
cf  the  corrupt  party  machines  in 
Oregon,  and  political  corruption  has 
not  been  able  to  raise  its  poisonous 
head  again  in  that  state.  And  it  is 
rather  significant  that  Oregon,  a 
strongly  Republican  state  in  national 
politics,  has  kept  a  Democrat,  well 
known  for  his  ability  and  integrity, 
in  the  United  States  Senate  for  some 
years.  Such  a  thing  never  occurred, 
nor  could  occur,  before  the  advent  of 
the  I.  and  R.  in  that  state. 

Recurring  to  Mr.  Hill's  book,  it 
would  have  been  a  good  book  twenty 
years  ago.  But  Mr.  Hill,  like  certain 
others  of  our  "authorities,"  has  not 
kept  abreast  with  the  thought  and  the 
facts  of  the  last  twenty  years.  This 
sad  state  of  affairs  Equity  is  trying 
hard  to  remedy.  But  certain  minds 
seem  to  have  crystallized,  and  certain 
eyes  seem  blind  to  certain  important 
developments  in  the  last  two  decades. 
To  be  specific,  certain  men  who 
have  a  high  reputation  as  statesmen 
and  scholars,  will  not  read  the  epoch- 
making  amendments  that  have  been 
made  to  the  constitutions  of  about 
one-third  of  our  states  since  1898. 
Also   they    are     entirely    uninformed 
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concerning  the  operation  of  these 
amendments.  And  they  cannot  be  in- 
fluenced to  take  an  interest  in  the 
changed  conception  of  experts  and 
specialists  concerning  the  principles 
of  municipal  government.  Hence  they 
neither  know  nor  care  about  the 
revolutionary  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  charters  of  nearly  five 
hundred  municipalities  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  far  reaching  benefits  that 
have    resulted. 

The  movement  for  fundamental  im- 
provement in  municipal  and  state  gov- 
ernment is  progressing  rapidly,  but 
these  crystallized  respectables  do  not 
know  it.  When  they  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  these  matters,  they  do  it 
disparagingly — and  in  ignorance. 


Candidate  Hughes  on  Democratic 
Government 

There  is  great  interest  now  (May, 
1916)  in  whatever  may  be  dis- 
covered to  be  the  opinions  and  psycol- 
ogy  of  Justice  Hughes,  because  of 
the  possibility  of  his  nomination  for 
the  presidency.  Hence  we  have  tak- 
en pains  to  examine  a  book  written 
by  Mr.  Hughes  when  he  was  governor 
of  New  York.*  It  contains  the 
Dodge  lectures  of  1909-10  at  Yale 
University.  Of  course,  nothing  can  be 
found  in  this  book  concerning  pres- 
ent world  problems,  but  still  the  book 
is  of  interest  because  of  its  author. 
The  subjects  of  the  lectures  are: 
"The  Situation  of  the  Individual;" 
"Administr&cive  Efficiency;"  and  "Po- 
litical Parties."  Under  these  subjects 
he  presents  a  high  plane  of  public 
morality  and  gives  excellent  advice 
to  young  men.  He  tells  a  great  deal 
about  the  principles  and  details  of 
government,   and   at   that   early   date 

"Conditions  of  Progress  in  Demo- 
cratic Government."  By  Hon.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  then  Governor  of  New- 
York.  Published  by  Yale  University 
Press1,     1910.     Pages,     123;     price,     $1.15. 


advocates  the  chief  features  of  the 
short  ballot,  but  he  does  not  mention 
in  any  way  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum or  Recall.  This  is  strange,  for 
these  instrumentalities  were  well 
known  at  that  time,  particularly  the 
I.  and  R.,  while  the  short  ballot,  as 
such,  had  scarcely  been  heard  of.  In 
a  number  of  places  his  thought  opens 
up  the  opportunity  to  bring  in  the 
I.  and  R.,  but  he  is  as  silent  about 
them  as  though  they  did  not  exist. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  he  did  not 
know  of  their  existence  at  that  time  ? 

Concerning  executive  responsibility 
on  page  56  the  author  refers  to  the 
fact  that  in  many  states  the  governor, 
though  popularly  regarded  as  being 
charged  with  the  administration  of 
certain  policies,  has  in  reality  no 
authority  over  the  comptroller,  at- 
torney general  and  various  executive 
boards,  whose  heads  are  elected  by  the 
people.  Of  this  Justice  Hughes  wrote: 

"Such  a  system  does  not  safeguard 
proper  accountability  and  proceeds 
upon  a  mistaken  theory.  *  *  *  The 
remedy  may  be  sought  in  a  concen- 
tration of  responsibility;  in  few  offices 
and  short  ballots.  The  people  will 
give  their  attention  to  the  filling  of 
an  office  in  proportion  to  their  con- 
ception of  its  dignity,  of  the  im- 
portance of  its  work,  of  the  extent  of 
its  responsibilities.  The  supposed 
danger  from  executive  power  and  the 
range  of  executive  discretion  has  its 
check  in  enlightened  sentiment  and 
short  terms." 

Here  we  have  the  only  reference  to 
the  idea  of  a  check  on  the  enlarged 
executive  power,  namely  the  "en- 
lightened sentiment  of  the  people" 
and  short  terms.  But  the  rascal  must 
not  be  disturbed  until  his  full  term 
has    expired. 

Otherwise  this  book  is  able  and 
can  be  read  with  profit  at  this  time. 
He  believes  in  party  government,  and 
advises  young  men  to:  "Join  a  party, 
one  of  the  great  parties." 
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Training  for  Efficiency  in  the 
Public  Sendee 

Those  citizens  of  the  republic  who 
are  working  for  improvements  in  the 
machinery  of  its  government,  in  city, 
state  or  nation,  would  delude  them- 
selves if  they  thought  that  such  im- 
provements alone  would  insure  the 
best  government  regardless  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  authority  is 
given  to  guide  the  improved  govern- 
mental machinery.  Equity  has  never 
entertained  any  such  delusion.  Hence 
it  welcomes  enthusiastically  the  ad- 
vent of  the  movement  for  the  special 
training  of  citizens  for  public  service 
and  any  proper  plan  for  increasing 
personal  efficiency  of  public  officials. 
Such  efforts  tend  to  increase  the  use- 
fulness of  improved  methods. 

Our  attention  has  just  recently  been 
drawn  to  the  work  of  a  new  organ- 
ization known  as  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Training  for  Public 
Service,  which  has  established  head- 
quarters at  Madison,  Wis.,  with  Ed- 
ward A.  Fitzpatrick  as  its  director, 
backed  by  a  distinguished  board  of 
trustees.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  also  the 
editor  of  the  Public  Servant,  the 
monthly  organ  of  the  Society,  the 
March  number  of  which  has  come  to 
our  desk.  This  movement  was  begun 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Committee  on  Practical  Training  for 
Public  Service  of  the  American  Polit- 
ical Science  Association.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  the  editor  of  Equity,  Dr. 
Fitzpatrick  makes  clear  the  purpose 
of  the  movement,  in  a  letter  to 
Equity,  as  follows: 

The  work  that  we  are  doing-  is  sup- 
plementary to  yours*.  Our  main  inter- 
est is  the  improvement  of  public  ad- 
ministration and  in  connection  there- 
with we  are  especially  interested  in  a 
propaganda  for  training-  men  for  pub- 
lic service  by  field  training.  We  are 
particularly  anxious  to  have  univers- 
ities accept  this  pressing  social  obliga- 
tion. 


The  Public  Servant  recounts  the 
progress  of  the  movement,  telling  of 
various  conferences  since  1914,  when 
the  first  one  was  held  at  New  York. 
The  second  conference  was  held  at 
Boston  in  August,  1915,  at  the  time 
of  the  governors'  conference.  Nine- 
teen universities  were  represented, 
and  eighteen  other  institutions.  These 
various  educational  institutions  have 
appointed  committees  or  faculty 
members  to  study  the  problem  and 
work  out  special  courses  to  suit 
varying  needs. 

The  University  of  Texas  has  out- 
lined a  series  of  courses  designed  to 
train  men  for  the  leading  divisions  of 
municipal  administration.  Courses  are 
outlined  as  follows:  public  safety  and 
welfare;  public  finance;  public  edu- 
cation; public  law;  municipal  engin- 
eering; public  health.  Professor 
Herman  G.  James  has  formulated  the 
proposals  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
bulletin  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

The  University  of  Michigan  an- 
nounced courses  for  the  training  of 
men  in  municipal  administration.  In 
its  catalogue  it  says: 

"The  University  of  Michigan  offers 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  (or  Mas- 
ter of  Science)  in  Municipal  Adminis- 
tration upon  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram of  required  studies  in  that  field. 
The  minimum  period  of  instruction  en- 
tails one  year  of  work  in  the  Graduate 
School  and  three  months  of  field  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee. 
A  second  graduate  year  will  be  nec- 
essary, unless  a  number  of  the  pre- 
scribed courses  have  been  taken  as 
undergraduate    studies." 

There  is  a  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion going  on  in  New  York  of  the 
possibility  of  training  men  already  in 
the  public  service  through  co-oper- 
ation of  the  city  administration  with 
local  universities.  This  was  done 
first  through  the  co-operation  of  New 
York  University  and  more  recently 
through    the    co-operation    with    the 
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College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
This  work  is  now  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Frederick  B.  Robinson. 
It  is  such  work  that  all  universities 
situated  in  urban  centers  might  very 
well  do. 

The  committee  of  the  Columbia 
Unhersity  faculty,  headed  by  Prof. 
Chafe.  A.  Beard,  has  formulated  a 
course  of  training  for  public  service. 
It  comprises,  first,  two  or  three  years 
of  regular  college  work},  including 
elementary  government  and  econ- 
omics; second,  a  year  of  special  train- 
ing in  various  subjects,  such  as 
municipal  government,  administrative 
law,  public  accounting,  budget  mak- 
ing, city  planning,  etc.;  third,  a  year 
of  field  work  and  observation  under 
the  direction  of  a  standing  committee 
of  the  faculty. 

The  program  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Training  for  Public 
Service  is  as  follows: 

"Improvement  of  public  adminis- 
tration. 

Making    public    service    a    profession. 

Practical  training  for  public  service. 

Harnessing-  civil  service  reform  to 
an    educational    program. 

Widest  community  service  of  our 
educational    institutions. 

More  agencies  of  accurate  public 
information. 

More    effective    civic    organizations. 

Extension  of  the  part-time  principle 
in  education. 

Removing  local  residence  require- 
ment   for   public   service. 

Welfare  work  for  public  employees." 

It  will  work  through  publicity,  re- 
search, conducting  a  bureau  of  infor- 
mation, a  drafting  bureau  for  social 
legislation  and  the  holding  of  national 
conferences  on  the  relation  of  univer- 
sities to  public  service. 

Associate  membership  is  $3.00  a 
year,  active  membership  $5.00  a  year 
and  contributing  membership,  $10.00 
a  year.  Full  details  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  in  care 
of  the  Public  Servant,  Madison,  Wis. 


Municipal  Administration  Popularized 

An  intelligent  citizenship — at  least 
intelligent  enough  to  understand  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad 
methods  of  doing  the  public  business 
— is  undoubtedly  the  sine  qua  non  of 
efficient  municipal  government.  It 
is  the  recognition  of  this  fact  that 
constitutes  the  chief  justification  for 
the  latest  volume  from  the  pen  of 
William   Bennett   Munro.* 

To  make  clear  and  understandable 
to  the  average  layman  what  the  lat- 
est and  best  methods  of  municipal 
administration  in  American  cities  are, 
is  the  avowed  purpose  of  this  mon- 
umental work,  which,  as  the  author 
says,  is  intended  to  supplement  his 
"Government  of  American  Cities," 
published  three  years  ago.  That 
book  dealt  with  the  recent  important 
changes  in  the  framework  of  our 
typical  city  government.  It  covered  the 
era  of  charter  simplification  and  de- 
veloping of  the  commission  idea  dur- 
ing which  Prof.  Munro  says:  (Page 
2)  "Our  faith  in  municipal  charters 
and  balances  has  been  steadily  break- 
ing down."  He  very  aptly  refers  to 
this  change  in  municipal  charters  as 
"this  manifestation  of  the  self- 
reliant  way  in  which  a  democracy 
can  do  its  own  surgery  when  the 
cankers   become   acute." 

But  Prof.  Munro  sees  that  however 
important  and  vital  were  these 
changes  in  municipal  framework,  the 
results  in  good  government  must  have 
been  disappointing  had  there  not 
been  "accompanying  changes  in  the 
actual  tools  and  methods  of  admin- 
istration." The  author  therefore  in 
this  book  directs  attention  to  the 
things    essential   to    an    efficient   city 

•Principles  and  Methods  of  Munici- 
pal Administration.  By  William  Ben- 
nett Munro,  Professor  of  Municipal 
Government  in  Harvard  University. 
491  pages'.  Published  by  the  McMillan 
Co.,    New   York.     Price   $2.25. 
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administration,  chief  of  which  is  an 
intelligent  citizenship  well  informed 
about  the  city's  affairs. 

Hence  the  appeal  must  be  made 
rather  to  the  heads  than  to  the  con- 
sciences of  citizens,  for  "the  civic 
conscience  will  not  go  to  sleep  if 
the  eyes  of  the  people  are  kept 
open,"  (Page  5).  The  author  thinks 
that  most  of  the  city's  business  can 
be  understood  by  the  average  citizen 
if  it  is  properly  presented  and  not 
too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  tech- 
nical details.  To  do  this  involves 
better  municipal  reporting  in  the 
presentation  of  every  day  civic  facts. 
This  must  be  done  constantly  and 
systematically,  not  in  spurts  of  cam- 
paign rhetoric  and  broadsides  of  fig- 
ures. The  responsible  officials  must 
use  all  possible  agencies,  the  news- 
papers, special  reports,  the  commer- 
cial and  civic  bodies,  bureaus  of  re- 
search, etc.  "The  prime  essential  of 
the  efficient  civic  administration  is, 
first  of  all,  an  interested  and  informed 
community.  This  is  a  matter  of 
supreme  importance  and  not  the  mere 
expression  of  an  impractical  ideal" 
(Page  28).  Along  with  this  there 
shouid  be  two  other  essentials, 
namely,  "a  suitable  organic  frame- 
work of  government"'  and  "a  smooth- 
working  and  consistent  scheme  of 
internal    organization." 

Prof.  Munro  thinks  that  the  par- 
ticular type  of  charter  does  not  mat- 
ter so  much,  provided  it  gives  officials 
ample  powers  without  undue  check 
from  intricate  legal  restrictions.  But 
we  are  glad  to  see  'that  he  does 
insist  that  "direct  responsibility  to 
an  informed  electorate  is  by  all 
means  the  surest  safeguard  against 
abuse  of  powers  by  public  officials." 
(Page  17). 

From  this  standpoint,  then,  the 
various  features  of  city  administra- 
tion are  presented  in  successive  chap- 


ters, so  clearly  and  simply  that  even 
the  department  of  finance  comes 
within  the  grasp  of  the  average  citi- 
zen. There  are  chapters  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  following  depart- 
ments: City  planning,  streets,  wat- 
er supply,  waste  disposal  and  sew- 
erage, public  lighting,  police  admin- 
istration, fire  prevention  and  fire 
protection,  school  administration  and 
municipal  finance. 


In  the  gradual  upward  climb  of 
our  civilization  the  improvement  in 
the  government  of  our  municipali- 
ties, or  other  local  political  units, 
plays  a  most  important  part.  There 
our  citizens  usually  have  their  first 
opportunity  to  see  in  operation  new 
forms  of  government  and  new  tools 
of  administration  tried  out  in  prac- 
tice. 

As  Professor  Munro  says,  improve- 
ments in  framework  are  not  the 
whole  of  progress  nor  are  changes  in 
administrative  method  the  only  thing 
worth  considering.  Both  are  neces- 
sary to  real   progress. 

The  object  of  any  such  changes  in 
form  of  government  or  in  adminis- 
tration is  good  government,  but  the 
pessimists  and  pull-backs  are  wont 
to  sneer  at  the  efforts  of  reformers 
in  trying  to  make  such  changes.  They 
argue  that  it  is  futile  so  long  as 
the  people  are  lacking  in  interest 
and  in  an  intelligent  knowledge  of 
municipal  problems.  They  are  blind, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  such  im- 
provements in  form  and  method  are 
the  very  things  that  open  up  oppor- 
tunities for  the  voters  to  participate 
in  the  government  and  tend  to  edu- 
cate the  people  along  civic  lines  and 
increase  their  knowledge  of  public 
affairs. 

Professor  Munro's  book  shows  con- 
clusively how  the  improved  methods 
of    administration    in    many    of    our 
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cities  depend  chiefly  for  their  success 
upon  getting  information  about  the 
city's  affairs  to  the  people.  Similarly, 
when  questions  come  up  for  popular 
decision  under  the  Initiative  and  Re- 
ferendum, the  voters  are  necessarily 
stimulated  to  discuss  and  form  opin- 
ions on  the  measures  involved.  In 
both  cases  increased  civic  knowledge 
is  the  result.  The  electorate,  thus 
enlightened  and  stimulated,  is  able 
to  obtain  better  government.  Thus 
the  government  continually  reacts 
upon  the  people  and  the  people  upon 
the  government.  Improvements  in 
form  are  not  the  whole  of  progress, 
but  they  constitute  an  important  and 
necessary  means  of  increasing  the 
intelligence  and  interest  of  the  elec- 
torate. 


Concerning  Human  Resources 
In  the  May  4th  issue  of  the  Citizens 
Business,  a  little  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, the  problem  of  efficiency  in  the 
personnel  of  public  service  is  ap- 
proached from  another  angle.  It  is 
that  of  conserving  and  stimulating 
the  instrument. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
the  public  service  continually  loses  its 
new  men  by  failing  to  provide  ade- 
quate conditions  for  advancement.  In 
this  connection  the  writer  says: 

"Private  employers  tell  us  that  it 
costs  as  much  as  $200  to  train  a  new- 
man  for  his  work,  even  in  relatively- 
unimportant  positions.  If  this  is  true, 
then  isn't  it  wasteful  to  be  continually- 
breaking-  in  new  men?  Putting-  it  posi- 
tively, would  it  not  pay  the  city  in 
actual  dollars  and  cents  to  offer  induce- 
ments that  would  hold  its'  experienced 
workers  in  the  service?  Just  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  would  it  not  be  worth 
while  for  the  city  government  to  corn- 
serve  its  human  resources? 

And  what  about  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  that  the  taxpayer  gets  in  re- 
turn for  his  outlays?  Certainly  we 
cannot    expect    the    same    results"    from 


novices  that  we  may  expect  from  men 
grown  expert  in  the  service.  If  we 
waste  the  human  resource  of  special- 
ized experience  we  need  not  be  surpris- 
ed at  slipshod  office  methods',  poorly 
conducted  hospitals,  streets  inadequate- 
ly cared  for  and  generally  haphazard 
ways  of  carrying  on  the  important 
functions'     of     city     government." 


City  Manager   Plan  in  Principle  and 
in  Practice 

We  have  received  the  first  number 
of  Civic  Affairs,  a  bulletin  published 
by  the  Civic  League  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  find  in  it  an  account  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  league  with 
full  reports  of  two  valuable  addresses, 
one  by  Prof.  A.  R.  Hatton  on  "City- 
Manager  Government  in  Principle" 
and  the  other  by  Henry  M.  Waite,  the 
city  manager  of  Dayton,  on  "City- 
Manager   Government  in   Practice." 

Prof.  Hatton  briefly  sketches  the 
history  of  municipal  government  in 
America,  showing  how  its  imitation  of 
the  federal  plan  led  to  the  era  of  huge 
corruption  and  that  in  turn  to  a  re- 
examination of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. The  first  is  the  necessity  of 
municipal  freedom  from  the  detailed 
management  by  State  legislatures. 
The  second  principle  is  democracy 
based  on  the  assumption  that  our 
cities  can  govern  themselves  and  the 
third   principle   is    efficiency. 

By  democracy  Prof.  Hatton  says  he 
means  "a  condition  under  which  the 
electorate  by  orderly  procedure  can 
control  the  government."  But  he 
thinks  there  can  be  no  democracy 
unless  there  is  some  way  of  fixing  re- 
sponsibility. He  goes  further  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  of  direct  power, 
as  follows: 

Municipal  democracy  not  only  de- 
mands fixed  responsibility  but  also  di- 
rect responsibility — not  only  the  power 
of  the  people  to  see  where  the  good 
or  the  evil  lies,  but  the  power  of  the 
people  to  act  directly  and  to  reward 
or  to   punish   as   the   case   may   require. 
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Simplicity  and  responsibility  are  the 
underlying-  principles  of  democracy  in. 
city   government. 

As  for  efficiency,  the  obstacles  are 
said  by  Prof.  Hatton  to  be  complicated 
and  irresponsible  governments  and 
also  the  pressure  of  politics  in  admin- 
istrative service.  He  thinks  politics 
are  all  right  in  determining  municipal 
policies  but  all  wrong  when  it  enters 
the  realm  of  administration.  He  does 
not,  therefore,  favor  the  elimination 
of  parties  in  municipal  elections. 

Hence  Prof.  Hatton  comes  to  this 
vital  conclusion  that  "we  shall  con- 
tinue to  fall  short  of  responsible  and 
efficient  government  so  long  as  we 
choose  mayors  and  other  executive 
officers  by  popular  vote."  In  this 
connection  he  reminds  us  that  in 
none  of  the  European  cities  which 
boast  of  their  efficiency  is  the  exec- 
utive head  elected  by  popular  vote. 
And  yet,  he  believes  the  governments 
of  those  cities  respond  far  more  demo- 
cratically to  public  opinion  than  do 
those  of  our  American  cities. 

Then  came  the  idea  (in  1912)  that 
instead  of  the  administrative  Council 
or  Commission,  the  body  thus  elected 
by  the  people  should  be  empowered 
to  select  a  manager  who  would  be 
responsible  only  to  the  commission. 
This  is  the  plan  which  has  brought 
efficiency  and  democracy  together  in 
the  same  city  governments — "a  sys- 
tem that  unifies  the  administration, 
opens  the  way  for  permanent  ex- 
pert executive  service  and  permits 
us  to  eliminate  politics  from  the 
administrative  side  of  city  govern- 
ments." 

Mr.  Waite,  with  the  aid  of  a  set 
of  lantern  slides,  gave  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  how  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Dayton  government 
operate.  The  keynote  of  his  address 
was  business  efficiency  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  city's  affairs.  He  told 
in  detail  how  he  had  chosen  his  ad- 


ministrative chiefs  solely  on  merit 
ana  without  reference  to  their  party, 
connections  and,  in  some  cases,  go- 
ing outside  of  Dayton  for  his  ma- 
terial. His  head  of  finance  depart- 
ment had   been  a  public   accountant. 

In  the  first  year  the  city's  debt 
of  $125,000  was  reduced  to  $75,000 
and  no  new  bonds  issued.  "The 
accounting  system  is  so  well  devel- 
oped," said  he,  "that  we  can  give 
the  actual  balance  every  night  in 
every  department  of  government." 
In  that  year  they  were  able  to  show 
the  public  $38,000  increase  of  in- 
come and  $139,000  given  in  increased 
service. 

Speaking  of  the  scientific  budget, 
adopted  under  his  regime,  Mr.  Waite 
makes  the  statement  that  "a  budget 
without  the  proper  financial  control 
is  of  but  very  little  value."'  The 
manager  is  at  all  times  in  absolute 
control  of  the  situation  through  their 
continuous  audit  system,  but  this 
power  is  checked  by  a  public  account- 
ant. But  results  are  what  the  com- 
mission and  the  public  hold  the  man- 
ager for,  and  that  is  what  they 
appear  to  have  got  in  Dayton — very 
striking  results  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
There  was  co-ordination  of  philan- 
thropic work,  cultivation  of  vacant 
lots  on  a  systematic  plan,  introduction 
of  the  parole  in  the  workhouse  sys- 
tem, construction  of  a  garbage  plant 
that  netted  the  city  a  profit  of  $17,000 
in  one  year,  constructive  use  of 
women  police,  and,  above  all,  system- 
atic publicity  concerning  all  the  plans 
and  operations  of  the  government. 
The  newspapers  are  taken  into  daily 
confidence  of  the  manager  and  all 
correspondence  is  open  to  reporters. 
Through  publicity  this  year's  pro- 
posed bond  issues  were  indorsed  by 
the  voters,  all  items  of  the  budget 
being  shown  in  public  stereopticon 
pictures.  Mr.  Waite  regards  that 
vote   for   the   bond   issues   as   a   vote 
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of    confidence    in    the    new    govern- 
ment. 

In  summing  up,  the  Dayton  man- 
ager specified  thirteen  advantages  of 
the  Commission-manager  form,  as 
follows: 

1.  Simplicity 

2.  Basis'     iof     organization — efficiency 
and    economy 

3.  Centralized    authority 

4.  Fixed    definite    responsibility 

5.  Business   methods 

6.  Prompt    and    effective    action 

7.  Employment      of      experts      when 
needed 

8.  Commissioners        represent        the 
whole   city,   not  ward 

9.  Interests    a    higher    type    of    men 
in    city    service 

10.  The    short,    non-partisan    ballot 

11.  Abolishes  politics  from  the  ad- 
minstration    end    of    government. 

12.  Separates  the  legislation  from 
the    administration 

13.  Does  not  depend  on  ballot  to  se- 
lect trained  men  for  particular 
functions    of    government. 


Revision  of  Federal  Constitution 

Prof.  Maurice  Parmelee,  formerly 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
of  the  New  York  City  College,  in  a 
recent  address  before  the  Philadel- 
phia City  Club,  advocated  the  period- 
ical revision  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution, once  in  20  years,  on  some 
plan  similar  to  that  now  existing  in 
the  New  York  constitution.  This  is 
the  proposal  fostered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Prof.  Parmelee  said  the  purpose  of 
constitutions  is  two-fold  —  first,  to 
give  stability  to  government  and, 
second,  to  provide  an  orderly  means 
for  necessary  changes.  He  referred 
to  the  nation's  difficulty  in  getting 
the  last  two  amendments  adopted, 
the  income  tax  and  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  senators,  and  said  this 
showed  our  method  of  amendment 
to  be  too  inflexible  and  unrespon- 
sive    to     the     people's     will.    It     is 


the  opinion  of  Equity  that  some  plan 
for  a  periodical  overhauling  of  the 
federal  constitution  is  justified  so 
long  as  there  exists  no  method  of 
enabling  the  voters  themselves  un- 
der proper  rules  and  restrictions,  to 
demand  the  submission  of  amend- 
ments. But  the  interval  might  well 
be  longer  than  that  adopted  for  New 
York  or  any  state.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  40  or  50  years.  In  any  event 
the  question  of  whether  to  revise  or 
not  would  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
and  if  a  majority  obejected  to  change 
no  constitutional  convention  would  be 
called. 


Budget    Legislation  in  Two  States 

Forward  New  Jersey  and  backward 
New  York!  Such  is  the  marked 
contrast  presented  in  the  recent  leg- 
islation of  these  two  neighboring 
states  concerning  the  vital  problem 
which  every  state  and  city  has  to 
solve  in  one  way  or  another,  namely, 
how  best  to  manage  the  public  ex- 
penditures. 

In  our  report  of  the  progress  of 
different  states  during  the  past  quar- 
ter will  be  found  on  page  146  a  brief 
digest  of  the  Edge  Budget  Bill  as 
adopted  by  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey  at  its  recent  session  (1916), 
land  on  page  147  a  summary  of  the 
Budget  Bill  enacted  by  the  New 
York  legislature  at  this  year's  ses- 
sion. 

Thus  the  student  of  American  gov- 
ernment and  politics  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  direct  comparison 
between  the  attempts  of  these  two 
states  to  improve  their  system  of 
appropriating  the  public  funds.  A 
valuable  document,  for  anyone  who 
desires  to  have  all  the  data  before 
him  for  a  comparison,  was  published 
by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Muni- 
cipal Research  (261  Broadway).  It 
is  identified  as  "No.  70"  in  the  series 
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of  this  Bureau's  publications.  This 
little  volume,  the  price  of  which  is 
$1,  contains  the  full  text  of  both 
the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Bud- 
get bills  and  chapters  containing  a 
complete  analysis  of  each. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  study 
we  find  the  budget  referred  to  as 
"the  measuring  stick  of  democracy," 
and  this  idea  is  worked  out  very  in- 
geniously. It  is  argued  that  since 
public  opinion  is  the  force  which 
must  control  in  a  democracy,  repre- 
sentative government  is  only  a  means 
for  making  public  opinion  effective. 
The  people  must  have  the  right  to 
designate  whom  they  will  trust  with 
the  management  of  their  affairs,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  "its  only 
effective  means  of  enforcing  ac- 
countability is  to  require  the  execu- 
tive officers  to  explain  publicly  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people  what 
they  have  done  with  funds  previously 
granted  and  what  they  propose  to 
do  with  funds  asked  for,  before  fur- 
ther   supplies   are   voted." 

According  to  this  high  authority 
there  are  four  things  which  serve 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  demo- 
cratic control   over  the  public  purse. 

They  are: 

1.  A  constitutional  rule  that  no 

money  may  be  raised  or 
spent  without  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  those  author- 
ized to  express  the  will  of 
the   people. 

2.  There    must    be    a    full    ac- 

counting for  past  grants 
and  a  plan  for  future  ex- 
penditures acceptable  to  a 
majority. 

3.  There  must  be  a  legislative 
procedure  giving  to  each 
representative  of  the  people 
a  right  to  full  information 
about  any  part  of  the  budg- 
et,    and     giving    the    execu- 


tive  the   right   to   meet   the 
representatives  of  the  people 
publicly  and  defend  his  pro- 
posals. 
4.    There  must  be  a  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  people  giving  the 
executive  or  a  majority  of  the 
representatives    a    chance    to 
have  controversies  settled  by 
the  voters  directly. 
To   these    tests    we    would    add    a 
fifth,  namely,  the  right  of  the  voters 
themselves  directly  to  demand  a  re- 
ferendum   concerning    a    budget    act 
or  any  part  thereof;  also  to  demand 
a  vote  at  the  polls  on  any  plan  not 
included   in   the   budget. 

The  writer  of  the  municipal  re- 
search article  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  providing  a  means  of  publicity 
that  will  reach  the  people  and  also 
a  means  of  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  representatives  to  the  voters, 
without  which  the  government  would 
become  an  autocracy.  But  the  right 
of  the  people  themselves  to  compel 
the  submission  of  any  proposition 
concerning  the  budget  to  the  whole 
electorate  is  not  duly  recognized  by 
the    author. 

The  author  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect, however,  in  saying  this  coun- 
try is  the  only  great  democracy  which 
does  not  permit  its  officers  to  meet 
with  their  representatives,  and  that 
it  is  the  only  democracy  that  does 
not  give  to  its  officers  a  chance  to 
state  publicly  and  openly  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  what  they 
have  done  with  or  proposed  to  do 
with  the  public  money.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  as  stated,  that  "the  Amer- 
ican people  constitute  the  only  great 
nation  that  deprives  itself  of  the 
right  to  know  what  is  going  on"  and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the 
only  democratic  nation  that  does 
not  have  a  scientific  budget  proce- 
dure. 
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Hence  the  very  great  importance 
of  these  legislative  efforts,  whether 
right  or  [wirong,  which  have  been 
made  in  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  According  to  every 
one  of  the  tests  herein  stated,  the 
New  York  budget  bill  is  bad;  and 
according  to  several  of  them  'the 
New  Jersey  bill  is  far  from  perfect; 
but  in  certain  respects  the  New  Jer- 
sey bill  is  good  because  it  looks  to- 
ward a  responsible  chief  executive. 
It  has  provided  the  means  whereby 
the  government  may  lay  before  the 
legislature  a  statement  of  accounts 
as  well  as  a  plan  for  future  business. 
This  much  represents  decided  pro- 
gress, but  no  provision  is  made  for 
the  executive  to  publicly  confer  with 
the  legislators  and  consequently  there 
is  still  room  left  for  the  operations 
of  the  "invisible  'government."  No 
provision  is  made  for  developing  and 
using  criticism  by  the  minority  party 
in  the  legislature. 

In  the  New  York  bill,  however,  the 

1  right  of  the  two  committees  of  the 
legislature  to  retain  final  and  ab- 
solute control  over  the  budget,  with 
all  its  possibilities  of  dark-lantern 
and  subterranean  crookedness  and 
corruption,    is    actually    made    more 

i     secure    by   merely   adding   a    clerical 
J     staff  to  those  legislative   committees 
J     and    authorizing    them    to    continue 
i     their    investigations    throughout    the 
(     year  and  when  the  legislature  is   in 
session,   but   making  no   such   provi- 
\    sion   for    clerical    assistance    for   the 
(     executive    to    whom    the    preparation 
of  the  budget  properly  belongs. 
Governor   Whitman  was   quoted   in 
3     the  Albany  Evening  Journal  of  April 
6th  as  explaining  his  approval  of  the 
Sage  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  rep- 
resents  a   "substantial   advance   over 

2  the  previous  practice  of  the  legis- 
lature." This  advance  consists  mere- 
ly   in    the    provision    for    continued 


study  by  two  legislative  committees 
during  the  months  following  the 
close  of  the  session.  But  the  forces 
of  reform  headed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  have  made  an 
open  and  vigorous  campaign  against 
the  plan  provided  in  the  Sage  Bill, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  fight 
will  be  carried  into  the  next  legis- 
lature and  until  this  utterly  inade- 
quate method  is  replaced  by  a  sen- 
sible  and   scientific   one. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  can- 
not be  excused  on  the  ground  that 
a  good  budget  bill  was  not  at  its 
disposal.  The  measure  known  as  the 
Mills  Bill,  which  was  introduced, 
contained  all  of  the  essential  features 
of  a  scientific  budget,  and  it  was 
promptly  pigeon-holed  by  the  power 
of  the  bi-partisan  machine  still  oper- 
ating to  control  the  legislature  of 
the  greatest   state   in  the  Union. 


Home   Rule   in   Practice 

The  expression  "home  rule  for 
cities"  has  been  much  used  by  law 
makers,  lawyers  and  students  of 
government  in  the  past  10  or  15  years. 
In  a  general  way  the  newspaper- 
reading  public  knows  what  it  means, 
namely,  the  recognition  of  the  right 
of  the  municipality  as  a  political  unit 
to  govern  itself  in  all  those  affairs 
that  do  not  directly  concern  the  state 
government.  But  just  how  far  this 
movement  has  been  written  into  the 
fundamental  law  of  our  states  and 
what  its  net  results  in  practice  are 
to  date  probably  makes  a  very  hazy 
area  in  the  horizon  of  even  the  pro- 
fessional government  and  municipal 
expert.  Very  likely  few  of  us  could 
say  off  hand  what  states  or  how 
many  have  adopted  a  home  rule 
amendment.  Few  of  us  know  to  what 
extent  the  various  amendments  as- 
sure an  adequate  home  rule  system. 

Hence  all  students  of  government, 
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whether  professionals  or  laymen,  will 
appreciate  highly  the  important  ser- 
vice rendered  by  Professor  McBain 
in  his  exhaustive  work  *  dealing  with 
this  subject.  For  the  first  time  we 
have  within  reach,  in  form  convenient 
for  reference,  the  development  of  the 
various  home  rule  amendments  and 
general  laws.  Profuse  references  and 
foot  notes  assist  the  reader  and  a 
complete  index  makes  all  the  data 
quickly  available.  It  is  evident  to 
the  legal  mind  that  if  this  body  of 
information  as  to  how  the  earlier 
efforts  at  home  rule  worked  or  failed 
to  work  had  been  available  some  of 
the  later  home  rule  amendments 
would   have    been   very   different. 

Here  we  have  the  actual  experience 
of  the  states  which  so  far  have  grant- 
ed home  rule  powers  to  their  cities. 

The  subject  is  treated  in  fourteen 
sections,  each  dealing  with  one  or 
more  of  the  lt2  states  now  having 
home  rule  constitutional  amendments, 
which  states  are  the  following:  Mis- 
souri, California,  Washington,  Min- 
nesota, Colorado,  Oregon,  Michigan, 
Oklahoma,  Arizona,  Ohio,  Nebraska, 
and  Texas.  But  before  these  sections 
are  reached,  there  is  given  a  prelim- 
inary survey  of  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  the  home  rule  idea.  This 
includes  a  chapter  on  "Constitutional 
Limitations  Directed  at  Specific  Leg- 
islative Abuses"  and  another  on 
"Constitutional  Prohibitions  Against 
Special  Legislation  for  Cities."  The 
relation  of  commission  government 
to  the  various  home  rule  amend- 
ments is  also  clarified.  On  pages  114 
to  117  will  be  found  a  useful  tabu- 
lation  of   all   the   home   rule   amend- 


*  "The  Law  and  the  Practice  of 
Municipal  Home  Rule"  by  Howard  Lee 
McBain,  associate  professor  of  muni- 
cipal science  and  administration  in 
Columbia  University,  published  by 
Columbia  University  Press.  Price,  $5 
net.     724    pages. 


ments  as  determined  by  constitutions 
and    supplementary    statutes. 

In  his  last  chapter  Professor  Mc- 
Bain presents  certain  general  con- 
clusions. As  to  the  "machinery  of 
home  rule,"  he  thinks  first  that  the 
initial  exercise  of  home  rule  powers 
should  be  provided  for  by  legislative 
statute  supplementing  the  constitu- 
tional amendment.  He  finds  it  is 
"practically  impossible  to  create  with- 
in the  constitution  a  complete  self- 
executing  machinery  for  the  exercise 
of  home  rule  powers."     (Page   660). 

Second,  the  author  deems  it  wise 
that  the  regulation  of  the  home  rule 
machinery  and  the  right  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  city  charter  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  municipal 
legislative  body.  But  he  recognizes 
that  this  is  not  necessary  in  states 
which  grant  the  municipal  Initiative 
and  Referendum.,  The  facts  as  to 
where  and  how  the  I.  and  R.  are 
used  to  secure  the  control  of  the 
voters   are   duly  reported. 

Third,  as  to  the  provision  for 
amending  home  rule  charters,  it  is 
believed  that  the  citdes  themselves 
should  determine  the  process  of  char- 
ter amendments,  but  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  provision  the  state 
should  retain  the  power  to  amend 
said  charters. 

Fourth,  it  is  thought  wise,  in  mak- 
ing the  home  rule  powers  optional 
for  cities,  to  provide  that  for  those 
cities  that  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  adopt  a  home 
rule  charter  the  legislature  may  con- 
tinue   to   decide   on   charter   changes. 

Fifth,  the  practice  of  the  states 
differs  as  to  whether  a  city  may 
amend  its  existing  charter  or  may 
adopt  a  brand  new  one.  The  author 
renders  no  judgment. 

Sixth,  a  positive  stand  is  taken  by 
Prof.  McBain  against  giving  either 
the   state   legislature   or   the   govern- 
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or  the  power  to  veto  charters  or 
charter  amendments  which  the  voters 
have    approved. 

***** 

Two  conclusions  are  presented  as 
to  the  grant  of  Home  Rule  powers: 
first,  that  the  substantive  powers  of 
home  rule  be  included  by  implication 
in  the  adjective  power  to  make  a 
charter,  and,  second,  that  the  grant  of 
home  rule  powers  shall  be  made  with 
a  descriptive  enumeration  of  them  in 
addition  to  their  general  grant. 
***** 

Finally,  Prof.  McBain  enumerates 
his  conclusions  about  the  "Relation 
between  the  Powers  of  Cities  and  the 
Powers  of  State  Legislatures."  He 
finds  that  in  all  of  the  home  rule 
states  except  Colorado,  Michigan  and 
Ohio,  the  exercise  of  home  rule 
powers  is  expressly  subordinated  to 
the  other  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion. But  judging  from  various  court 
opinions  against  recognizing  any  such 
subordination,  the  author  concludes 
that  any  such  limitation  is  super- 
fluous. 

Second,  in  all  but  four  states  (Col- 
orado, Oregon,  California,  and  Ohio) 
the  state  constitutions  declare  in  sub- 
stance that  the  home  rule  powers  are 
conferred  subject  to  the  general  laws 
of  the  states.  "General"  here  is 
usually  understood  to  mean  of  general 
«oncern  rather  than  of  general  appli- 
cation. But  the  author  is  clear  that 
this  subordination  of  the  home  rule 
grant  is  dangerous. 

Third,  it  is  reasoned  that  the  ques- 
tion of  making  home  rule  charters 
subject  to  laws  of  general  application 
is  purely  a  matter  of  policy  and  de- 
pends on  the  wording  of  the  consti- 
tutional grant. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  sub- 
ject treated  so  exhaustively  in  this 
book,  it  will  be  seen  that  "home  rule" 
is  not  so  simple  a  matter  in  its  legal 


foundations.  Any  one  expecting  to 
have  any  voice  as  legislator  or  char- 
ter commissioner  in  the  drawing  of 
a  home  rule  amendment  or  city  char- 
ter certainly  should  make  a  compar- 
ative study  of  the  existing  amend- 
ments. And  the  quickest,  if  not  the 
only  way  to  do  this  will  be  to  consult 
Prof.  McBain's  book.  In  conclusion, 
we  wish  to  voice  the  hope  that  Pro- 
fessor McBain  will  formulate  a  model 
home  rule  amendment. 


Planning  A  "P.  R."   Boom 

Ashtabula's  adoption  of  the  plan  of 
Proportional  Representation  has  mark- 
ed a  turning  point  in  the  activities  of 
the  American  P.  R.  League.  The 
capture  of  this  one  Ohio  city  by  the 
proportionalists,  last  year,  at  one 
bound  lifted  the  movement  in  this 
country  out  of  the  stage  of  mere 
academic  discussion  and  projected  it 
into  the  realm  of  practical  politics. 
Already  a  number  of  other  cities  are 
seriously  contending  for  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  next  to  recognize 
this  important  principle  in  their  plan 
of  government. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
leaders  of  this  movement  in  America 
should  be  aroused  by  the  opportunity 
thus  presented  for  extending  their 
propaganda.  The  active  organizer  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  League, 
Mr.  C.  G.  Hoag,  of  Haverford, 
Pa.,  found  himself  fairly  swamp- 
ed with  calls  for  information  about 
the  proportional  plan  and  unable  to 
meet  half  the  demands  for  help  in 
starting  local  campaigns  and  in 
formulating  charter  amendments  for 
the  consideration  of  the  voters.  On 
this  account  Mr.  Hoag  and  his  official 
associates  felt  the  need  of  more  help 
and  added  support  to  adequately 
meet  the  situation. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  recent 
American     touri     of     Mr.     John     H. 
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Humphreys,  Secretary  of  the  Pro- 
portional Representation  Society  of 
England,  Mr.  Hoag  conceived  a  bril- 
liant strategy.  He  invited  a  number 
of  men  and  women  known  to  be  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  proportional  idea 
to  attend  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Humphreys  on  April  20th  at  the 
Ethical  Culture  House  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

All  unsuspecting  of  ulterior  designs, 
the  guests  assembled  and  after  the 
dinner  listened  to  stirring  addresses. 
Hon.  William  W.  Foulke,  President 
of  the  American  P.  R.  League,  who 
presided  and  acted  as  toastmaster, 
gave  a  most  entertaining  review  of 
the  American  movement  from  the 
time  of  its  birth  during  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago.  He  also  replied  in 
detail  to  the  attack  on  Proportional 
Representation,  by  Prof.  Herman 
James  of  the  University  of  Texas,  in 
the  National  Municipal  Review. 

A  splendid  address  was  also  made 
by;  the  gue^t  of  honor,,  Mr.  Humphreys, 
in  which  he  reviewed  the  whole  world 
movement  for  Proportional  Represen- 
tation, and  emphasized  its  raison 
d'etre.  Just  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
occasion  was  at  its  height  Mr.  Hoag, 
being  called  upon  by  the  toastmaster, 
briefly  told  of  the  new  opportunity 
for  advancing  the  P.  R.  cause  and 
explained  the  absolute  necessity  of 
more  help  and  more  financial  support. 
Not  that  any  one  present  was  to  be 
asked  to  contribute,  oh  no — that  is, 
not  at  that  moment — but  he  did  want 
to  give  those  present  the  privilege 
and  honor  of  signing  a  sort  of  "round 
robin"  letter  to  be  sent  to  all  friends 
of  the  P.  R.  movement  throughout  the 
country. 

Now  the  point  of  this  really  clever 
device  was  that  this  letter,  which 
Mr.  Foulke  proceeded  to  read,  said 
that  "the  undersigned"  persons  had 
jointly  contributed  a  sum  (the 


amount  to  be  filled  in  later)  and  that 
they  appealed  to  others  to  join  in 
financing  the  larger  construction  cam- 
paign therein  outlined  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  (See  text  of  letter  in 
P.  R.  Department  on  page  151). 

This  plan  was  heartily  approved  by 
those  present  and  in  due  time  the  let- 
ter went  forth  on  its  momentous 
mission  telling  of  the  goodly  initial 
sum  of  $2,158  a  year  pledged  and 
thus  paving  the  way  for  all  to  help. 

The  dinner  was,  therefore,  in  all 
respects  a  great  success  and  is  likely 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of 
aggressive  propaganda  for  Propor- 
tional Representation  throughout  the 
United  States.  All  who  are  interested 
in  the  work,  but  who  may  not  as  yet 
be  in  touch  with  the  movement, 
should  write  at  once  to  Mr.  Hoag,  at 
Haverford,  Pa.,  for  literature  on  the 
subject  or  for  membership  blanks. 


What  the  I.  and  R.  are  Doing 

Judson  King,  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Popular  Government  League, 
in  his  address  before  the  League  of 
Kansas  Municipalities  at  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  said: 

"To  me  the  greatest  value  of  these 
experiments  we  are  making  in  direct 
legislation  is  not  what  the  people  do 
with  them,  what  laws  they  have  pass- 
ed or  rejected,  but  what  the  system 
does   to   them." 

"There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
It  is  developing  a  citizenship  that  can- 
not be  fooled,  or  scared  or  bought; 
that  knows  what  it  -wants  and  knows 
how  to  gret  it.  That  is  democracy. 
That  is  what  this  nation  was  estab- 
lished for — to  have  one  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  who  bowed  to  no 
external  authority,  but  whose  own 
will    was    its    law." 


THE  PETITION:  A  duly  legalized 
form,  to  which  the  signature  of  voters 
may  be  attached,  demanding  the  sub- 
mission of  a  proposition  to  the  elector- 
ate. 
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Continuing  the  Direct  Legislation  Record,  which  was  the  first  publication  de- 
voted to  the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  It  was  started  in  New  Jersey,  in  1893, 
by  J.  W.  Sullivan,  as  the  organ  for  the  National  Direct  Legislation  League  and 
various  State  Leagues.  It  was  continued  from  1894  to  1904  by  Mr.  Eltweed 
Pomeroy   and   revived   and    included    in  Equity  Series  in  1906. 

Also  continuing  the  Referendum  News,  formerly  published  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Shibley,  and  consolidated  with  Equity  Series  early  in  1907. 


MANITOBA  ADOPTS   A  GOOD 
I.  AND  R.  LAW 


The  First  Legislature  in  the  British 

Empire  to  Give  the  Voters  Direct 

Control  of  their  Government 

The  right  of  the  voters  to  exercise 
the  power  of  direct  control  over  their 
public  affairs  through  the  instruments 
known  as  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum has  been  definitely  asserted  by 
one  of  the  great  provinces  of  Canada. 
The  legislature  of  Manitoba  at  its 
recent  (1916)  session,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, enacted  a  law  providing  for 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  on  a 
workable  basis — the  Referendum  be- 
ing made  operative  on  petition  of  5 
percent  of  the  electorate  and  the 
Initiative  on  8  percent  thereof. 

It  was  fully  expected  that  this  law 
would  go  into  effect  without  delay, 
but  this  was  prevented  by  a  tech- 
nicality of  the  British  procedure 
which  requires  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council,,  or  provincial 
cabinet,  before  proclaiming  the  new 
law,  must  send  the  bill  through  the 
courts  to  the  Privy  Council  in  Eng- 
land in  order  to  find  if  it  is  defective 
in  any  point.  We  are  informed  by 
Mr.  F.  J.  Dixon,  of  Winnipeg,  Inde- 
pendent Progressive  member  of  the 
Manitoba  legislature,  that  on  April 
29th  a  deputation  from  the  Direct 
Legislation  League  waited  on  the 
Cabinet  to  urge  that  the  bill  be  speed- 
ily proclaimed.  It  was  then  that  they 
learned  of  the  intention  of  the  Cab- 
inet to  first  send  the  bill  to  the  Privy 
Council.       They  were   told   that   the 


action  of  the  Privy  Council  would  be 
known  before  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature,  next  January,  and  that 
then  any  defects  in  the  bill,  if  found, 
could  be  remedied.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  government  pledged  it- 
self to  abide  by  the  principle  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum,  and  to 
submit  any  bills  to  the  people  that 
are  petitioned  for  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  voters. 

A  printed  copy  of  the  new  law  is 
before  us,   and   in   view   of  the   fact 
that   this   is   the   first  Initiative   and 
Referendum  law  to  be  adopted  by  any 
legislature  in  the  British  Empire,  it 
seems  worth  while  to  give  it  some  de- 
tailed notice.     The  title  of  the  law  is 
"An     Act     to     enable     Electors     to 
Initiate  Laws,    and    relating    to    the 
Submission   to   the   Electors   of   Acts 
of    the    Legislative    Assembly."    The 
wording  of  the  law  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum amendments  to  our  state  consti- 
tutions.    The     first     paragraph    con- 
cerning the  Initiative  runs  as  follows: 
"Any  electors,  not  less  in  number 
than   eight  percent    of    the    total 
votes    polled    at   the    general    pro- 
vincial election  last  held  previous 
to  the  date  of  the  petition  herein 
referred   to,   whose   names   appear 
on  the  lists  of  electors  last  made 
and  revised  under  "The   Manitoba 
Election  Act"  previous  to  the  date 
of  the  petition  herein  referred  to, 
may,   by   petition   in   writing   pre- 
sented to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
within  two  weeks  after    the  com- 
mencement of  any  regular  session 
thereof,  submit  a  proposed  law  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly." 
Upon    receiving    such    petition    the 
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Speaker  of  the  Assembly  has  the  duty 
of  certifying  to  its  sufficiency  accord- 
ing to  regulations  prescribed  in  a 
section  governing  the  signing  of  peti- 
tions. Petition  forms  are  provided 
on  separate  sheets,  but  it  is  not  nec- 
essary that  each  sheet  of  a  petition 
should  repeat  the  wording  of  the  peti- 
tion. A  petition  may  be  presented 
in  numbered  sections,  and  sheets  con- 
taining signatures  must  be  verified  at 
the  foot  by  affidavit  of  the  person  ob- 
taining said  signatures. 

When  the  petition  has  been  duly 
verified  the  cabinet  must  order  the 
election  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
which  order  together  with  copy  of 
the  proposed  law  will  be  sent  to  the 
several  electoral  divisions  and  return- 
ing officers.  However,  the  speaker 
may  at  his  own  discretion  refer  a 
question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  a 
petition  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
for  final  decision. 

Opportunity  is  then  given  for  the 
legislature  to  enact  the  law  thus 
petitioned  for,  and  if  it  be  not  so 
enacted  without  change  other  than 
such  as  the  speaker  certifies  as  not 
altering  the  meaning  of  such  law, 
the  proposed  law  shall  be  then  sub- 
mitted by  the  Cabinet  to  a  vote  of  the 
electors  at  the  next  general  election, 
unless  a  special  Referendum  vote  is 
asked  for  in  the  petition. 

But  before  the  law  is  finally  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  the  Attorney- 
General  must  give  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
legislature  or  not.  If  in  his  opinion 
the  law  is  not  within  the  power  of 
the  legislature,  it  shall  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters. 

When  a  special  referendum  vote  is 
asked  for  by  the  petitioners,  it  shall 
be  taken  not  more  than  six  months 
from  the  date  of  filing  petition,  pro- 
vided that  less  than  two  years  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  general  election 


or  Referendum  vote  on  substantially 
the  same  law  as  that  proposed.  This 
means  that  an  interval  of  two  years 
must  occur  between  successive  refer- 
endum elections  on  the  same  proposi- 
tion. 

A  proposition  thus  referred  to  the 
voters  and  approved  "by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  polled  thereon"  shall  be- 
come law  thereby,  subject,  however, 
to  the  same  powers  of  veto  as  though 
it  were  an  act  of  the  Assembly,  "on 
a  date  to  be  fixed  by  proclamation  to 
be  made  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in  Council,"  but  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  result  of  the  vote  is 
published  in  the  official  gazette. 

The  Referendum  may  be  invoked 
against  any  act  of  the  legislative  As- 
sembly upon  petition  of  voters  not 
less  in  number  than  five  per  cent  of 
the  votes  polled  at  the  preceding  gen- 
eral election,  the  procedure  the  same 
as  in  the  operation  of  the  Initiative, 
except  that  the  Attorney-General  in 
this  case  is  the  one  to  decide  the 
question  of  sufficiency  of  the  petition, 
with  the  privilege  of  referring  a  dis- 
puted matter  to  the  Court;  and  also 
the  Referendum  may  be  invoked 
against  any  law  enacted  through  the 
Initiative  by  the  electorate,  and  any 
such  act  shall  be  repealed  if  it  be 
not  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  polled  at  such  Referendum 
election. 

In  order  to  make  the  Referendum 
available  it  is  provided  that  no  act  of 
the  Assembly  shall  take  effect  until 
three  months  after  the  end  of  the  sess- 
ion, except  when  it  is  declared  to  be 
an  emergency  issue,  said  emergency 
to  be  so  declared  in  a  preamble  on 
which  a  separate  vote  must  be  taken,  J 
and  which  must  be  carried  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  those  voting  there- 
on.  It  is  also  provided  that  no  grant 
or  franchise  or  subsidy,  bond  issue,  j 
or   other  financial   aid   to   any  public 
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service  corporation  may  be  declared 
an  emergency. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council 
is  required  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information  and  argu- 
ments on  propositions  to  be  referred 
to  the  people,  the  length  of  such 
argument  not  to  exceed  1,200  words 
on  each  side.  A  committee  named  in 
the  petition  shall  frame  the  argu- 
ments for  the  petitioners,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Cabinet  shall 
make  the  argument  for  those  opposed 
to  the  petition;  said  arguments  to  be 
mailed  to  each  voter  not  less  than 
sixty  days  before  the  Referendum 
election,  expense  of  printing  and  dis- 
tribution to  be  borne  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  penal  section  of  the  existing 
election  act  is  made  applicable  to  any 
act  in  connection  with  the  Referen- 
dum election  which  would  be  punish- 
able under  the  existing  code. 


Questionaire  on  Recall  of  Judges 
We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Henry  A. 

Forster,  76  William  St.,  New  York, 
that  a  committee  of  the  New  York 
Bar  Association  has  sent  out  an  elab- 
orate set  of  questions  to  ascertain 
the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the 
views  of  those  advocating  the  recall 
of  judges  who  assert  that  their  object 
is  so  to  control  the  judiciary  as  to 
prevent  the  courts  from  declaring 
statutes  to  be  unconstitutional. 

A  second  questionaire  has  also  been 
issued  by  the  same  association  invit- 
ing views  as  to  the  proposition  that 
no  court  should  decide  an  act  of  a 
legislative  body  to  be  unconstitutional 
unless  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  its 
members. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION: 
I   A    plan    or    system    of    choosing-    repre- 
sentative  bodies    so    that    all    consider- 
|   able    groups    of    voters   will    be    repre- 
sented   in    proportion    to   their   number. 


THE  BAILEY  PUBLIC  OPINION 
BILL 

Text  of  the  Proposed  Act  for  the 
Expression  of  Opinion  on  National 
Policies  by  the  Voters  and  Com- 
ment Thereon. 

On  March  13,  Representative  War- 
ren Worth  Bailey,  of  Pennsylvania, 
(Democrat)  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R. 
13109),  which  is  deserving  of  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  every  citizen, 
and  particularly  of  the  students  of 
government  and  public  officials.  It 
provides  for  an  advisory  referendum, 
•that  is,  an  orderly  and  systematic 
method  by  which  the  opinions  of  the 
people  concerning  any  important  and 
pressing  public  question  may  be  ex- 
pressed to  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive officials  of  the  government.  In 
order  that  the  readers  of  Equity  may 
have  this  measure  before  them  for 
careful  consideration  at  this  •time, 
and  for  future  reference,  we  present 
the  following  text  of  the  Bailey 
bill: 

A  BILL 
To  provide  for  the  expression  of 
opinion  of  the  electors  on  ques- 
tions of  national  policy  at  gen- 
eral elections  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  advice  and  guidance  of  the 
officials  of  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  the  execution  of  the 
powers  vested  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  In  Congress 
assembled, 

That  upon  the  filing-  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States 
of  a  written  petition  signed  by  five 
hundred  thousand  or  more  electors 
qualified  to  vote  for  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  re- 
questing that  any  question  of  national 
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policy  in  relation  to  the  execution  of 
the  powers  vested  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  be  submitted  to 
the  electors  for  their  opinion  for  the 
advice  and  guidance  of  the  officials 
of  the  United  States,  or  upon  the  reso- 
lution of  Congress  adopted  by  a  major- 
ity vote  thereof,  authorizing-  the  sub- 
mission of  such  a  question,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  forward  to  the  secretary 
of  state  of  each  State,  or  if  there  is 
no  such  officer  in  any  State,  to  the 
officer  having  general  supervision  over 
the  elections  in  such  State,  a  copy  of 
such  question,  with  the  request  that 
the  same  be  submitted  to  the  electors 
of  such  State  qualified  to  vote  for 
Members  of  Congress  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election  at  which  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States'  within  such  State  are 
to    be    elected. 

Sec.  2.  That  such  petition  may  be 
in  the  form  of  separate  sheets,  each 
one  of  which  must  contain  a  printed 
copy  of  the  question  proposed  to  be 
submitted,  and  must  also  contain  an 
affidavit  of  a  person  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  made  before  an  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths,  that 
the  signatures  appended  thereto  are 
the  signatures  of  electors  qualified  to 
vote  for  Members  of  the  Congress*  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  he  saw 
the  persons  sign  the  said  petition,  and 
knows  that  the  persons  signing  it  are 
the  same  persons  whose  names  are 
signed  thereto.  Such  petition  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the 
local  officer  having  charge  of  elections 
that  the  names  on  such  petition  are 
the  names  of  electors  duly  qualified 
to  vote  for  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  also  by  the 
certificate  of  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State  wherein  the  petition  was 
signed,  or  other  officer  having  general 
supervision  of  elections  in  such  State, 
that  the  petition  is  regular  in  all 
respects. 

Sec.  3.  That  when  such  petition  is 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
he  shall  ascertain  whether  it  is  in 
proper  form  and  contains  the  requisite 
number  of  names;  but  not  more  than 
fifty  thousand  names  shall  be  counted 
from    any    one    State. 

Sec.  4.  That  when  Congress,  as 
heretofore    provided,     has     adopted    a 


resolution  requesting  the  submission 
of  a  question  of  national  policy  to 
the  electors  it  shall  cause  a  copy  of 
such  resolution  to  be  transmitted  to 
the    Secretary    of    the    Interior. 

Sec.  5.  That  any  number  of  ques- 
tions may  be  voted  upon  at  an  elect- 
ion. Such  questions  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  the  secretary  of  state  of  each  State, 
or  other  officer  having  general  super- 
vision over  elections  in  such  State,  at 
least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  general 
election  at  which  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  within  such  State  are  to  be 
elected.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  determine  the  form  in  which 
all  questions  shall  be  submitted  to 
the    electors. 

Sec  6.  That  the  legislature  of  each 
State  is  hereby  requested  to  enact 
the  necessary  laws  for  facilitating 
the  signinjg  and  certifying  of  the  peti- 
tions herein  provided  for,  for  the  plac- 
ing of  such  questions  on  the  official 
ballot  at  the  general  elections  at  which 
Members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  within 
such  State  are  to  be  elected,  for  the 
voting  jthereon^  for  the  canvass  of 
the  votes  on  such  questions,  for  cer- 
tifying the  result  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  for  such  other  mat- 
ters as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out    the    purpose    of    this   Act. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  pub- 
lish notices  of  the  questions  to  be 
submitted  to  the  electors  in  such 
newspapers  or  other  publications  as 
he  deems  advisable  in  the  State 
wherein  such  questions  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted within  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
election,  and  not  more  than  four  times 
in  each  such  newspaper  or  other 
publication,  but  he  is  not  authorized 
to  expend  for  such  publication  a  sum 
in  excess  of  the  amount  appropriated 
therefor    by    Congress. 

Sec.  8.  That  when  the  vote  on  each 
such  question  is  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  he  shall  certify 
the    same    to    Congress. 

Sec.  9.  That  this  Act  shall  take 
effect    immediately. 

This  bill,  the  text  of  which  was 
originally  prepared  by  Albert  H. 
Jackson,    Esq.,    of    Buffalo,    N.    Y., 
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has  for  its  main  object  and  justifi- 
cation the  ascertainment  of  the  will 
of  the  people,  which  is  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. In  a  letter  to  the  Editors  of 
Equity  Mr.  Jackson  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
measure  will  of  course  readily  occur 
to  you.  The  object  of  a  democratic 
government  is  to  carry  out  the  will 
of  the  people  as  far  as  it  is  known 
or  can  be  ascertained.  In  our  na- 
tional affairs  public  sentiment  is  only 
crudely  and  imperfectly  expressed 
through  the  election  of  national  of- 
ficers. A  political  party's  entrance 
into  power  may  reflect  solely  the 
people's  resentment  against  its  prede- 
cessor, and  not  an  endorsement 
of  its  policies.  Algain,  not  only  must 
a  party  platform  be  approved  or  re- 
jected as  a  whole,  but  the  voter  is 
further  confused  by  the  personality 
of  the  various  candidates'  and  by  party 
prejudice.  It  is  impossible  to  discover 
from  a  vote  for  candidates  what  the 
voters'  ideal  sentiments  are  on  any 
one  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  se- 
lection. This  bill  would  make  it  pos- 
sible at  least  to  partially  correct  the 
evils    of    the    present   system. 

In  regard  to  the  power  of  Congress 
to  enact  such  a  law,  Congress  only 
provides  a  part  of  the  machinery, 
requesting  the  States  to  do  the  rest. 
Possibly  some  of  the  States  might 
refuse,  but  the  more  radical  ones 
would  not  and  the  others  would  have 
to    fall    in    line    in    self-protection. 

The  facts  of  our  political  experience 
here  cited  by  Mr.  Jackson  are  well 
known  to  all  and  they  should  have 
weight  with  all  who  believe  in  true 
representative  democracy.  The  sin- 
cere legislator,  under  our  system,  does 
want  to  know  what  a  majority  of  the 
voters  really  think  on  any  question 
of  grave  importance  pressing  for  de- 
cision. This  the  legislator  cannot 
know  merely  because  his  party  has 
been  voted  into  power  in  an  election 
fought   two   years   before. 

At  present,  when  a  question  of  im- 
portance is  before  Congress,  the  pre- 


vailing practice  is  for  interested  in- 
dividual voters  or  organizations  to 
send  letters  or  telegrams  to  members 
or  send  agents  to  "lobby"  for  one 
side  or  the  other  with  the  temptation 
to  secret  corruption.  Manifestly  this 
is  a  lame  and  inadequate  make- 
shift and  is  often  likely  to  mis- 
lead congressmen  as  to  their  duty.  The 
activity  of  some  one  great  interest 
by  causing  several  hundreds  or  thous- 
ands of  messages  to  be  sent  to  con- 
gress may  create  the  impression  of 
a  sentiment  at  variance  with  or 
even  contrary  to  that  of  the  majority 
of  the  electorate. 

The  proposed  public  opinion  bill 
would  open  the  door  to  a  definite 
and  decisive  showing  as  to  how  the 
people  as  a  whole  are  thinking, 
whether  for  or  against  a  given  policy 
of  government.  This  would  be  most 
enlightening  to  the  party  in  power 
and  to  the  minority  as  well.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  would  provide  a  valuable 
guide  for  congress  when  closely 
divided  on   some   great  issue. 

If  we  were  to  venture  one  sugges- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  the 
Bailey  bill,  it  would  be  to  definitely 
provide  that  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  as  well  as  other  ques- 
tions might  be  thus  submitted  to  the 
voters. 

We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  Section  7, 
relating  to  publicity.  If  that  section 
were  omitted  entirely,  we  think  the 
measure  would  get  more  publicity 
by  the  voluntary  action  of  all  news- 
papers than  through  the  ones  that 
would  be  subsidized  by  this  section. 
An  announcement  that  any  voter  may 
get  the  full  text  by  postal  card  re- 
quest to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
at  Washington,  or  to  some  member 
of  Congress  or  Senator,  would  put 
full   information  in  the  reach   of  all. 

In  a  matter  of  very  great  impor- 
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tance,  the  plan  of  sending  a  pamphlet  suited  in  970  votes  for  the  proposition 
to  every  voter  with  text  of  measure  and  only  8  votes  against  it.  The  low- 
and   brief   arguments    pro    and    con      est   vote   was    on    universal   military 

might  be  used  to  great  advantage.  training,  889  in  favor  and  56  opposed; 
Certainly  this   measure   should   re-      but   even    here    the    proportion  was 

ceive   the    careful    attention    of    Con-  more  than  15  to  1.  Forty-three  states 

gress,  and   all   citizens  who  perceive  were    represented,     the    District    of 

its  importance  should  write  to  mem-  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Philip- 

bers  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit-  pines  and  the  American  Chamber  of 

tee,  asking  for   a   public   hearing   or  Commerce  in  Paris,  France. 
for  a  favorable  report  thereon.     The         The  vote  on  the  ten  distinct  ques- 

members    of    this    committee    are    as  tions  presented  was  as  follows: 
follows: 

Edwin  Y.  Webb,  of  North  Carolina;  ,.     F„  ^aHreparedness  Mo**'*** 

Charles  C.  Carlm,  of  Virginia;  Robert  2.     For  a  Council  of  National 

Y.  Thomas,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky;  H.  Gar-  Defense    912        46 

land    Dupre,      of   Louisiana;      Joseph  3.     For   a  Staff   of  Industrial 

Taggart,  of  Kansas;  William  L.  Igoe,  Mobilization   ,. . . .    925        47 

*    tS-  •  ■     TKr  n      a       *    nZ-  4-     For  an  adequate  navy    ..952  10 

of  Missouri;  Warren  Gard,  of  Ohio;  5     For  a  General  staff  of  the 

William    Elza    Williams,    of    Illinois;  Navy    946        19 

Richard    S.    Whaley,    of    South    Caro-  6.     For  a  regular  army  with 
lina;   Harry  H.   Dale,  of  New  York;  trained   reserves'  such  as 

m,      ,  .  tt    i-i  j?    a    i  recommended    by  the  Gen- 

Thaddeus  H.  Carraway,  of  Arkansas;  eral   gtaff   or   Council   of 

M.  M.  Neely,  of  West  Virginia;  Henry  National     Defense     when 

J.    Steele,    of    Pennsylvania;    Andrew  established    946        21 

J.    Volstead,    of    Minnesota;    John    M.  ?•     For   universal   military 

Nelson,   of  Wisconsin;   Dick  T.   Mor-  B     *rainin^   V'"-^**9        56 

'  '  8.     For    prearrangement    with 

gan,    of    Oklahoma;    Henry    G.    Dan-  private    companies    for 

forth,  ot  New  York;   George  S.  Gra-  war  supplies  . .; 940        26 

bam,     of    Pennsylvania;     Walter     M.  9-     For  reserve  supplies'  of  war 

Chandlei,  of  New  York;  Leonidas  C.  material    935        29 

.^  »    __.  TT  TT     _,  10.  For    additional    commis- 

Dyer,  of   Missouri;   Hunter  H.   Moss,  sioned  and  non.commis. 

of   West   Virginia.  sioned  officers  of  the  reg-- 
ular  army  and  a  proper- 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Referen-  ly    trained    officers'    re"      QRft 

,  serve    corps     960  9 

dum    on   Preparedness 

General  publicity  has  been  given  to  In  justifying  the  necessity  for  gen- 
•the  referendum  vote  taken  by  the  eral  preparedness  the  report  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  committee  on  which  the  referendum 
States  on  various  phases  of  the  na-  was  based  stated  that  it  was  as  futile 
itional  preparedness  campaign.  The  to  ask  for  what  particular  war  the 
result  appears  to  show  that  the  busi-  United  States  is  to  prepare  as  to  ask 
ness  men  in  control  of  important  a  ship  captain  against  what  partic- 
fmancial  affairs  favor  a  larger  stand-  ular  accident  or  storms  his  ship  car- 
ing army,  an  increased  navy,  indus-  ries  life  boats.  However,  this  would 
trial  integration  and  universal  mili-  appear  to  be  a  very  poor  analogy  and 
tary  training.  essentially  misleading.  For,  in  the 
The  largest  vote  was  on  the  proposi-  case  of  the  ship  captain  elemental 
tion  for  general  preparedness.    It  re-  forces  are  known  to  exist  over  which 
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he  has  absolutely  no  control.  But  in 
the  case  of  danger  from  foreign 
aggression  everything  may  depend  on 
the  policy  pursued  by  our  own  gov- 
ernment. 

If  there  is  to  be  conscription,  then 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  course  that  in 
a  democratic  country  the  training 
should  be  universal  or  without  favor- 
itism. 

The  proposition  for  co-operative  in- 
dustrial  mobilization  for  the  private 
manufacture  of  munitions,  in  case  of 
war,  seems  to  lay  all   stress   on  the 
manufacture  of  war  tools,  while  no- 
thing is  said  concerning  steps  to  be 
taken  toward  preventing  war  through 
a   fair   foreign   policy   frankly   made 
public,   or  by  promoting  an  interna- 
tional  organization   of   some   kind   to 
adjust  international  affairs,  or  by  try- 
ing to  organize  an  international  police 
power  capable  of  guaranteeing  peace. 
In  the  proposal  for  a  larger  navy, 
there   is   a   curiously  amusing  verbal 
twist,   which    exposes   the   essentially 
aggressive  purpose   of  larger  battle- 
ships.      The   Chamber   of   Commerce 
report   says   that   "this  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted  on  the  ground  that 
if  attacked    the    cheapest,    most    ef- 
fective   and    safest    defease    of    the 
country  by  the  navy  can  only  be  ob- 
tained if  it  is  strong  enough  to  seek 
out   and   destroy   the   enemy   at   sea, 
and  certainly  at  a  distance  from  our 
shores  sufficiently  great  to  render  in- 
vasion impracticable."     Thus  we  have 
the  frank   avowal   of   the   essentially 
laggresaive    uses    to    which    Ithe    big 
ships  of  the  navy  may  be  put,  and  in 
all    probability    will     be,     sooner     or 
later. 

As  to  the  matter  of  "profit  interest 
in  war,"  this  referendum  shows  its 
strong  bias  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
private  plants,  rather  than  govern- 
ment factories,  to  produce  munitions. 
An   effort   is   made  to   show  that  all 


possibility  of  "making  capital  out  of 
thfe  country's  necessary  plans  for  de- 
fense" will  be  removed.    But  in  the 
same  breath  it  is  said  that  "the  pre- 
arranged  agreements   with   manufac- 
turers will  be  on  a  cost  plus  or  other 
basis   which,   while    doing   justice    to 
stockholders  and  owners,  will  be  ab- 
solutely insufficient  to  create  any  in- 
terest   in    war."     This    is    positively 
ludicrous  in  its  naive  contradiction  of 
statement.  The  heading  is  "No  Profit 
Interest  in    War."     But    the    agree- 
ments are  to  be  on  a  "cost  plus"  basis, 
it   not    being    stated    how    much    plus 
except  to  do   justice   to   stockholders 
and    owners.    Who    will    decide    how 
much    profit   is    just?     And,    if    men 
are  giving  their  lives  to  their  country 
why  provide  for  any  profit  to  stock- 
holders?    Why  not  put  it  strictly  on 
a  cost  basis?     That  would  be  true  co- 
operation. 

The  truth  is  that  this  referendum 
on  preparedness  is  an  example  of 
how  such  a  referendum  should  not  be 
conducted.  It  is  manifestly  absurd  to 
submit  a  proposition  in  such  a  way 
as  to  argue  the  advantage  of  the 
affirmative  or  negative  side  of  it.  If 
arguments  on  either  side  are  to  be 
presented,  then  both  sides  should  be 
given  a  hearing  and  both  should  be 
sent  apart  from  the  ballot  itself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  public  is 
frankly  told  (in  a  report  sent  to  the 
newspapers  by  the  National  Chamber 
on  April  10),  that  the  700  commercial 
bodies  representing  300,000  business 
men  of  the  country  "will  be  asked  to 
vote  for  or  against  recommendations 
[Italics  ours]  contained  in  the  report 
of  a  special  committee  of  which  Bas- 
com  Little,  of  Cleveland,  is  the  chair- 
man." It  is  this  report  from  which 
the  recommendations  we  have  refer- 
red to  are  taken. 

These  committee  recommendations 
were   all   positively  favorable   to   the 
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propositions  submitted  and  were  ac- 
companied with  the  strongest  pos- 
sible arguments  designed  to  sway  the 
members  to  make  an  affirmative  vote. 
No  wonder  the  propositions  carried 
by  such  big  majorities! 

In  all  fairness,  why  should  not 
opportunity  have  been  given  for  a 
statement  of  the  other  side  of  this 
question,  such  statement  to  go  right 
along  with  the  committee  recommen- 
dation? Only  in  that  way  can  the 
referendum  be  used  with  fairness  to 
all  concerned.  This  method  was  rec- 
ognized in  the  previous  referendum 
of  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  the  proposals  of  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace,  a  pamphlet  being 
sent  with  arguments  pro  and  con. 
Why  was  this  wise  policy  not  followed 
in  the  present  referendum  on  pre- 
paredness ? 


Another    War    Referendum    Plan 

Commenting  on  the  La  Follette 
bill  for  a  war  referendum  by  means 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
Census  Bureau,  (See  digest  of  this 
bill  on  page  129),  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  remarks,  with  flagrant 
distortion  of  the  idea,  that  "foreign 
relations,  even  in  a  democracy,  can- 
not properly  be  conducted  by  town 
meeting"  and  adds  that  such  weighty 
responsibilities  must  be  left  with  the 
people's  representatives,  and  if  they 
prove  false  to  their  trust,  "the  remedy 
is  to  be  sought  at  the  polls." 

Similarly  the  New  York  Times, 
refering  to  this  La  Follette  measure, 
plays  up  the  same  idea  thus:  "If 
our  representatives  are  false  to  their 
trusts  we  have  a  remedy  at  the  polls." 
And  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  with 
even  greater  positiveness  calls  the 
proposal  "Referendum  Run  Mad" 
and  says  that  "if  the  voters  cannot 
select  representatives  whom  they  are 


willing  to  trust  to  act  for  them  in 
any  emergency  the  Government 
might  as  well  go  out  of  business." 
But  of  what  use,  the  thoughtful 
citizen  wants  to  know,  is  a  remedy 
capable  of  application  only  after  the 
damage  is  done?  Suppose  Congress 
were  stampeded  into  declaring  war 
through  some  aggressive  or  militant 
policy  of  the  executive.  The  people 
by  a  large  majority  at  a  subsequent 
election  retires  the  party  in  control 
of  that  Congress.  Does  that  stop 
the  war  or  remedy  the  loss  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  people  pursuant  to 
the  declaration?  What  the  people 
need  is  some  measure  of  expressing 
the  majority  will  in  any  such  great 
crisis.  The  La  Follette  bill  is  the 
least  expensive  method  yet  devised 
for   supplying   that  need. 


The   Tariff   Commission   Bill   and  An 
Unofficial   Referendum 

Several  months  ago  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
took  a  referendum  vote  of  its  mem- 
bers on  the  proposal  of  a  non-partisan 
tariff  commission.  The  result  was 
715  votes  for  and  9  against  the  plan, 
which  was  then  referred  to  Congress. 

Later  Representative  Rainey  of 
Illinois,  ranking  Democratic  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
introduced  a  tariff  commission  bill 
so  close  in  likeness  to  that  favored 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  refer- 
endum that  the  committee  of  the 
national  chamber,  after  analyzing, 
formally  asked  the  members  "to  do 
what  they  can  toward  its  enactment 
at   this    session   of   Congress." 

Here  we  have  in  effect  the  princi- 
ple of  the  initiative  applied  to  a  ques- 
tion! of  national  policy  and  taken 
advantage  of  by  a  private  group  or 
organization  of  citizens  so  as  to  bring 
to  bear  the  influence  of  public  senti- 
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ment  upon  Congress  in  favor  of  a 
given  policy.  So  far  as  it  goes,  this 
is  a  healthy  sign.  But  if  this  prin- 
ciple is  thus  useful  in  bringing  to 
our  national  lawmakers  definite  in- 
formation about  one  section  of  public 
opinion  on  this  important  public 
concern,  how  much  greater  would  be 
the  benefit  and  enlightenment  of 
these  representatives  of  the  people, 
if  means  were  available  for  applying 
the  principle  of  the  initiative  to  the 
entire    electorate.     Why   not? 


Advisory  Vote  on  Foreign  War 

The  idea  of  a  popular  referendum 
on  military  preparedness  was  pre- 
sented in  the  January  Equity  and  it 
has  been  much  discussed  throughout 
the  country  by  jeditors  and  public 
men.  Already  Representative  Bailey 
had  offered  a  bill  along  this  line 
and  since  then  several  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress  propos- 
ing some  plan  for  a  popular  vote  on 
any  issue  involving  war.  Mr.  Bryan 
in  his  Commoner  and  on  the  platform 
has  advocated  the  referendum  on 
war. 

The  latest  effort  to  crystallize  the 
idea  of  a  war  referendum  into  legis- 
lation is  that  of  Senator  La  Follette, 
of  Wisconsin,  who  on  April  29  in- 
troduced his  bill  (S.  5796)  "To 
authorize  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  under  certain  condi- 
tions to  prepare  and  distribute  blank 
ballots  and  to  receive  and  count 
marked  ballots  and  report  to  Con- 
gress the  result  of  an  advisory  vote." 

This  bill  provides  that  whenever 
the  President  "shall  sever  diplomatic 
relations  with  any  foreign  govern- 
ment" and  thereafter  when  one  per 
cent  of  the  voters  in  each  of  25 
states  shall  file  with  the  Census  Bur- 
eau petitions  calling  for  the  submis- 
sion of  a  declaration  of  war  to  the 


voters,  the  Director  of  the  Census 
shall  ascertain  and  report  the  num- 
ber of  voters  "at  an  advisory  election 
in  each  congressional  district"  for  or 
against  a  declaration  of  war  against 
said  foreign  power. 

It  is  further  provided  (Sec.  2)  that 
whenever  such  a  situation  develops 
and  the  one  per  cent  petition  is  filed, 
the  Census  Director  shall  send  to  all 
postmasters  enough  blank  ballots  to 
enable  every  voter  to  express  his  will 
thereon  and  the  form  of  these  ballots 
is  given  as  follows: 

"Shall  the  United  States  declare  war 

against   the    Government    of  

(here  insert  name  of  country),  with 
which  government  the  President  ha3 
severed    diplomatic   relations? 

"Yes.  []      No.  rj 

"Mark  in  one  of  the  square  spaces 
with  an  X. 

"I  do  hereby  certify  that  I  am  a 
legally     qualified     voter,      residing     at 

number   ,    on   Street,    in 

the   city,   village,   or   town   of  , 

county    of   ,    State    of   , 

and  that  I  have  not  heretofore  voted 
at    this    advisory    election. 

"(Signature    of    voter) — . 

"Dated    this   day     of    , 

19 ." 

And  on  the  opposite  side  of  said  card 
the  address  of  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
with  the  words  "Official  business- 
Free." 

The  postmasters  would  be  required 
to  post  notices  that  these  ballots  are 
available  for  distribution  "during  a 
period  of  five  days,"  and  to  forward 
daily  all  votes  received  to  the  Census 
Bureau.  Section  4  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  every  qualified  elector  in  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  one  of 
the  ballots  at  the  post  office  where  he 
receives*  mail  if  there  is  no  free  de- 
livery, or  from  a  letter  carrier  if 
there  is  city  delivery,  or  from  a  rural 
mail  carrier  if  such  elector  receives 
mail  on  a  rural  route  from  that  office; 
and  each  such  elector  shall  be  entitled 
to  mark  one,  and  only  one,  ballot  and 
mail   it    to    the   Bureau    of   the   Census, 
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Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  No 
postage  shall  be  necessary  upon  such 
card  ballots. 

The  Census  Bureau  would  be  re- 
quired to  ascertain  the  result  of  the 
voting  on  this  question  by  states,  the 
time  limit  for  receipt  of  the  votes  to 
be  15  days  from  the  beginning  of  the 
distribution  of  ballots  by  the  post- 
masters. It  is  then  provided  that  the 
Census  Director  within  10  days  shall 
report  the  result  to  Congress  and  as 
soon  as  possible  shall  arrange  the 
ballots  voted  on  by  Congressional 
districts  and  transmit  them  for  the 
inspection  of  members  of  Congress 
and  "for  their  information." 

Senator  La  Follette,  in  a  leading 
editorial  for  the  May  issue  of  La 
Follette's  Magazine  deals  with  the  ad- 
visory war  referendum  in  bold  and 
courageous  manner.  He  asserts  that 
alwa3^s  it  is  the  masses  of  the  people 
who  "must  pay  the  full  price"  in 
money  and  blood  and  suffering.  And 
so  he  asks:  "Why  not  let  those  who 
must  pay  have  something  to  say?" 
He  thinks  that  on  the  gravest  ques- 
tion that  can  come  before  Congress 
for  decision,  the  people  should  be  con- 
sulted. But  no  channel  has  been  pro- 
vided. And  so  the  Senator  offers  this 
as   an   appropriate   channel. 


Referendum  on  Railroad  Labor 

By  the  overwhelmingly  affirmative 
vote  of  981  to  30  in  the  negative,  the 
National  Chamber  of  Congress  bodies 
have  indorsed  the  proposal  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  be  authorized  by  Congress  im- 
mediately to  investigate  the  causes 
leading  to  the  oresent  railroad  crisis. 
The  National  Chamber  will  now  en- 
deavor to  carry  out  the  program  out- 
lined in  the  referendum,  which  is  to 
secure  the  introduction  and  passage 
of  a  joint  resolution  empowering  and 
directing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  make  the  investigation. 


Simplification  of  Government  and 
Majority  Rule 

Out  of  the  west  comes  a  new  cham- 
pion of  majority  rule  and  efficiency 
in  government,  who  does  not  hesitate 
to  lay  the  ax  to  many  of  our  cherish- 
ed constitutional  traditions.  "The 
purpose  of  this  volume,"*  says  Dr. 
Elliott,  with  daring  frankness,  in  his 
preface,  "is  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  hindered  in  the  attainment  of 
democracy,  or  the  rule  of  the  major- 
ity, by  the  form  of  government 
through  which  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  act."  He  adds  that  the 
framers  of  our  constitution  feared 
that  the  people  in  control  of  a  gov- 
ernment "might  become  as  tyrannical 
as  any  king,"  and  that  therefore  they 
deliberately  planned  "to  prevent  the 
immediate  and  direct  rule  of  the 
numerical  majority."  Hence  the  var- 
ious limitations  placed  on  govern- 
mental action  and  our  system  of 
checks   and  balances. 

The  efforts  te  secure  greater  popular 
control  are  traced  by  this  author  back 
to  the  campaign  on  which  Jefferson 
rode  into  power.  The  Jeffersonians 
in  office  did  not  lessen  a  single  power 
of  the  government,  but  they  did  give 
the  first  impetus  to  the  movement  for 
greater  control  of  the  government  by 
the  people  (page  39).  The  Jackson- 
ian  democracy  carried  this  movement 
forward,  and  also  extended  the  func- 
tions of  the  executive.  Along  with 
this  came  the  practice  of  making  all 
sorts  of  offices  elective  and  elections 
more  frequent.  The  effect  of  this 
was  "to  make  the  officials  responsible 
to  a  party  organization  or  political 
boss." 


♦American    Government   and   Majority 

Rule,  by  Edward  Elliott,  Ph.  D.,  of 
Berkeley,  Calif.  Published  by  the 
Princeton  University  Press.  Price, 
$1.25. 
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With  the  development  of  a  "capital- 
ist class,  of  a  society  based  largely 
on  the  possession  of  wealth,"  with 
new  systems  of  industry  and  trans- 
portation, there  came  greater  com- 
plexity of  life.  State  constitutions 
were  more  readily  changed  to  meet 
these  conditions  in  most  of  the 
states,  but  the  federal  constitution 
was  held  sacred  and  immutable  and 
difficult  of  amendment.  Hence  court 
interpretation  of  laws  was  resorted 
to  as  a  makeshift.  The  result  was 
"inefficient  government,  inadequate 
control  by  the  people,  and  the  gener- 
al discouragement  of  many  good  per- 
sons" who  thought  democracy  was  a 
failure.  The  trouble  was  in  "the  form 
through  which  democracy  sought  to 
act."  In  this  crisis,  says  the  author, 
"disaster  was  averted  by  the  develop- 
ment of  political  parties,  which  serv- 
ed as  a  unifying  force  throughout  all 
departments  of  government."  He 
thus  reaches  his  principal  thesis  in 
these  words: 

"The  people  have  not  realized  that 
the  form  of  government  of  which  they 
have  been  so  proud,  and  the  principle 
of  election  which  has  been  regarded  as 
fundamental  in  democracy,  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  failure  to  achieve 
the  supremacy  of  their  will  in  affairs 
of  government;  they  have  not  realized 
that  it  is1  the  complex  nature  of  our 
government  which  has  made  it  so  diffi- 
cult for  the  people  to  govern  and  so 
easy  for  smaller  groups  to  govern  in 
their    own    selfish    interests." 

The  effort  toward  majority  rule  is 
traced  through  the  overthrow  of  the 
Congressional  caucus  in  naming  the 
presidential  candidates,  thence  to  the 
nominating  party  conventions,  which 
became  the  stronghold  of  the  party 
bosses,  and  finally  to  the  direct  pri- 
mary and  nonpartisan  elections.  The 
influence  of  the  Civil  War  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  government  was  to  affirm 
the  supremacy  of  the  federal  power 
but   without   changing   its   form.     By 


giving  one  party  a  long  lease  of  pow- 
er on  the  one  issue  of  the  war,  the  re- 
sult was   bad. 

In  chapter  VI  under  the  title  of 
"Some  Newer  Forms  of  Popular  Gov- 
ernment," Dr.  Elliott  says  that  peo- 
ple found  by  experience  that  our  form 
of  government  had  been  used  to 
thwart  or  delay  the  popular  will.  They 
had  tried  frequent  elections,  universal 
suffrage,  ballot  reform  and  still  rep- 
resentatives could  not  be  controlled 
by  the  people  but  were  responsive  to 
secret  business  interests.  Distrust 
of  legislatures  became  general  and 
that  resulted  in  placing  numerous 
statutory  provisions  in  the  state  con- 
stitutions. All  to  no  avail,  for  it  was 
based  on  the  fear  of  governmental 
authority,  whereas  the  whole  trend  of 
experience  was  toward  an  enlarged 
sphere  of  action  by  the  government 
"as  an  agent  of  the  popular  will  for 
the  accomplishment  of  social  good." 
The  theory  of  natural  rights  "lost  its 
power  when  popular  governments 
were  introduced."  (Page  123).  Hence 
came  "the  new  agencies  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  will" — *  *  * 
the  commission  form  of  government 
in  municipalities,  the  Initiative,  the 
Referendum  and  the  Recall."  The 
author  asserts  (page  133)  that  "the 
place  of  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum in  the  general  theory  of  govern- 
ment was  not  the  force  which  led  to 
their  adoption."  He  says  they  were 
"introduced  as  emergency  measures, 
to  meet  a  particular  situation  and 
with  the  expectation  that  they  would 
not  be  the  normal  and  usual  processes 
for  legislation,  but  would  be  reserved 
for  the  special  occasions,  should  they 
arise,  when  the  legislatures  failed  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  people."  He 
adds  that  "the  belief  was  general  that 
the  possibility  of  using  them  would 
render  their  use  unnecessary,"  but  he 
remarks   that  "the   course  of   events, 
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wherever  they  have  been  adopted, 
seems  to  show  a  tendency  to  depart 
from  the  early  conception  of  an  ex- 
ceptional agency  and  to  regard  them 
as  normal  and  usual  methods  of  gov- 
ernment." 

This  conclusion  is  unwarranted  by 
the  facts  of  experience.  In  the  first 
place,  the  tendency  to  regard  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  as  the 
""normal  and  usual"  processes  of 
legislation  has  not  been  shown  in  all 
of  the  states  that  have  those  instru- 
ments— certainly  not  in  South  Da- 
kota, the  first  to  adopt  them;  not  in 
Montana,  Oklahoma,  Maine,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Nebraska  or  Michigan.  In 
a  very  limited  sense  this  tendency 
may  be  observed  in  Colorado,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington  and  Ari- 
zona. But  what  does  this  tendency 
signify  in  these  states  where  great 
waves  of  progressiveism  have  swept 
over  the  people?  It  means  simpiy 
this,  that  the  forces  of  reaction  and 
corruption,  which  formerly  had  un- 
hindered sway  in  these  states,  have 
still  been  able  to  so  control  primaries 
and  elections  as  to  win  legislative 
majorities,  or  have  so  influenced  legis- 
latures by  active  lobbies  that  the 
measures  desired  by  the  people  as  a 
whole  have  been  obstructed  or  defeat- 
ed the  legislatures.  So  long  as  this 
continues,  the  people  may  be  expected 
to  resort  to  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum frequently.  But  this  is  far 
from  admitting  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  this  forever.  Certainly 
it  is  too  soon  to  reach  any  such  con- 
clusion as  that  stated  by  Dr.  Elliott, 
and  the  leading  advocates  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  still  ad- 
here to  the  belief  that  they  will  be 
used  only  as  emergency  tools  and 
eventually  be  rarely  used  when  legis- 
latures are  made  more  efficient  and 
democratic.  In  California  and  nota- 
bly in  Missouri    (where  the  Full  Crew 


law  was  defeated)  the  conservative 
and  reactionary  forces  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  Referendum  to  combat 
measures  enacted  by  progressive  or 
timid  legislatures. 

On  page  136  the  author  discloses  a 
clear  conception  of  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum as  follows: 

"The  initiative  has  swept  away  most 
of  the  defenses  which  had  been  erected 
in  behalf  of  the  minority  and  has  ex- 
posed it  to  the  direct  attack  of  the 
majority.  Time  after  time  the  people 
sought  to  make  their  will  effective  by 
some  reform  and  each  time  the  result 
was  disappointing,  but  none  of  these 
reforms  touched  the  framework  of 
government.  In  the  initiative  and  the 
referendum  violent  hands  are  laid 
upon  the  old  theory  and  new  principle 
is  introduced — the  principle  that  the 
rule  of  the  majority  should  be  made 
easy,  not  difficult.  To  this*  extent  the 
fundamentally  (illogical  theory  of  a 
government  by  the  people  in  which  it 
was  extremely  difficult  for  the  people 
to   govern,   has   been   removed." 

In  spite  of  this,  Dr.  Elliott  ha3 
some  doubt  about  the  fate  of  these 
instruments,  fearing  that  they  may 
be  captured  and  controlled  by  the 
special  interests  which  have  defeated 
previous  efforts  to  insure  the  rule  of 
the  majority.  But  he  cites  no  facts; 
on  the  contrary  he  falls  into  the  Taft- 
ian  error  of  referring  to  the  "added 
elections  entailed  by  the  frequent  use 
of  the  Recall."  Does  not  Dr.  Elliott 
know  that  the  state-wide  Recall  has 
never  yet  been  used  once?  Does  he 
not  know  that  the  Recall  and  also  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  have  been 
used  most  sparingly  by  the  cities 
having  these  tools?  If  not,  we  refer 
him  to  the  array  of  facts  gathered  by 
the  editor  of  Equity  in  the  National 
Municipal  Review  for  October,  1914. 
There  have  been  44  state  elections  to 
date  in  the  states  in  which  people 
had  power  to  propose  legislation.  The 
average  number  of  measures  submit- 
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ted  at  an  election  is  six.  In  the  few 
instances  where  the  number  could  be 
said  to  be  excessive,  there  were  un- 
doubtedly exceptional  conditions. 

The  author  says  of  the  tendency  to 
excessive  use  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum,  that  "there  is  as  yet  no 
suggestion  of  an  adequate  remedy." 
The  natural  and  effective  remedy  will 
be  to  make  the  legislature  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  to  create  an  adequate  scientific 
budget  system  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
sponsible executive  elected  on  a  short 
ballot.  The  smaller  one-chambered 
legislature  chosen  by  proportional 
representation  cannot  fail  to  be  more 
responsive  to  and  representative  of 
the  majority  rule. 

Another  astounding  error  of  state- 
ment made  by  this  author  (page  148) 
is  that  "the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  are  losing  ground  in  the 
states  where  they  have  been  adopt- 
ed." He  gives  not  a  single  fact  in 
support  of  this  statement,  doubtless 
for  the  good  reason  that  there  are 
no  such  facts.  The  facts  are  that 
wherever  proposals  to  abandon  or  to 
curtail  these  instruments  have  been 
made,  the  proposals  have  never  made 
any  headway.  That  there  have  been 
efforts  to  improve  the  operation  of 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  and  to 
safeguard  the  use  of  petitions,  is  true 
and  this  was  to  be  expected. 

Further,  on  page  154,  the  author 
says  that  "the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum have  the  tendency  to  compli- 
cate the  machinery  of  government 
still  further,"  whereas  the  commission 
form  of  government  and  the  short 
ballot  have  the  opposite  effect.  This 
statement  utterly  ignores  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  commission  cities, 
including  those  where  it  is  m?st  satis- 
factory and  efficient,  possess  also  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 
Further  on  the  author  tacitly  acknow- 


ledges the  part  played  by  these  in- 
struments; where  he  says  that  they 
"should,  at  best,  be  held  as  reserve 
measures  to  meet  emergency  occa- 
sions." In  conclusion  the  author 
strongly  advocates  the  Short  Ballot, 
the  one-chambered  legislature  and 
Proportional  Representation  with  the 
abandonment  of  the  requirement  that 
legislators  live  in  the  district  which 
they  represent. 


Question  and  Comment 

[Note. — Under  this  heading  we  shall 
be  glad  to  print,  from  time  to  time, 
any  questions'  or  comments  concerning 
problems  of  government  which  readers 
of  Equity  care  to  send  to  us,  provided 
such  letters  are  written  in  good  faith 
and  that  their  publication,  with  our  re- 
ply or  comment,  will  be  likely  to  prove 
interesting  and   helpful  to   others.] 

Quite  recently  we  had  occasion  to 
reply  directly  by  mail  to  a  number 
of  questions  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  Equity  by  one  of  our  readers  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  who  was  inclined  to 
take  issue  with  some  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Equity  and  who  cited 
some  facts  to  sustain  his  contentions. 
Our  correspondent  took  pains  to  ex- 
plain, at  the  end,  that  he  was  not  in 
disagreement  with  us  as  to  all  phases 
of  the  subject,  but  that  he  wanted  to 
know  our  reasons  more  fully.  Since 
the  questions  thus  raised  are  likely  to 
be  coming  up  in  the  minds  of  other 
students  and  observers,  we  give  here 
these  questions  in  the  order  asked 
and  our  reply  to  each. 

Question. — You  say  that  a  definite 
number  of  petitioners,  rather  than  a 
percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
voters,  should  be  required  to  bring 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  or  the 
Recall  into  operation,  although  you 
concede  that  in  a  growing  community 
the  number  might  be  changed  once 
in  a  generation.  Is  it  not  better  to 
have  a  requirement  which  will  auto- 
matically adjust  itself  to  changes  in 
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the  community?  Why  frame  any 
law  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
thereafter  amending  it  simply  to 
meet  changes  in  population? 

Answer. — A  definite  number  of 
petitioners  is  more  easily  and  intelli- 
gently grasped  by  the  voters  of  aver- 
age intelligence.  Another  reason  is 
that  in  the  event  of  any  large  in- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  voters, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  enfranchisement 
of  women,  or  the  annexation  of  more 
territory,  the  percentage  plan  would 
automatically  increase  the  required 
number  of  signers  so  as  to  make  the 
instrument  of  popular  control  too 
difficult  of  operation.  All  of  our  ex- 
perience with  the  I.  and  R.,  so 
far,  goes  to  show  that  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  was  expected,  for  the  voters 
to  bring  these  instruments  into  oper- 
ation. (See  article  by  the  Editor  of 
Equity  in  the  October,  1914,  National 
Municipal  Review,  presenting  the  ex- 
perience of  American  municipalities 
with  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  to  that  date).  One  of  the 
striking  facts  brought  out  by  that  in- 
vestigation was  the  exceptionally 
frequent  use  of  these  instruments  in 
Dallas,  where  the  petition  require- 
ment is  about  the  highest. 

But  above  all,  the  reason  of  great- 
est weight  for  the  definite  number 
plan  is  the  fact  that  the  total  vote 
often  varies  from  one  election  to  an- 
other. Thus  the  basis  on  which  the 
voters  may  exercise  their  control  is 
continually  changing. 

Question. — In  the  Dallas  election  of 
1911  Mayor  Holland  was  chosen  by 
5743  votes  out  of  a  total  of  11,387, 
the  total  number  of  qualified  (regis- 
tered) voters  of  the  city  at  that  time 
being  16,280.  At  the  election  of  1913 
Mayor  Holland  had  practically  no  op- 
position and  a  light  vote  was  cast. 
He  was  chosen  by  3152  votes  out  of  a 
total  of  4960  votes  cast,  there  being 


14,170  qualified  voters  in  the  city  at 
that  time.  Under  the  requirements 
above  mentioned,  the  number  of  peti- 
tioners required  in  Dallas  has  been 
and  is  as  follows: 

1911-12  1913-14 
For  Initiative     (reg.)  570  248 

For  Referendum,  1710  744 

For  Recall,  3986  1736 

Why  have  such  a  vacillating  re- 
quirement, one  which  makes  it  more 
than  twice  as  difficult  in  one  year  as 
in  another  to  invoke  the  use  of  the 
instrumentalities  of  direct  govern- 
ment? I  call  your  attention  especial- 
ly to  the  situation  in  respect  to  the 
recall.  You  will  observe  that  in  1913 
Mayor  Holland  had  no  worth-the- 
while  opposition,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  light  vote  was  polled.  Never- 
theless, 1808  votes  were  polled 
against  him.  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  persons  so  voting  bitterly 
opposed  Mayor  Holland.  Now,  this 
spectacle  is  presented:  In  the  two 
years  following  an  election  in  which 
Mayor  Holland  had  formidable  oppo- 
sition and  was  elected  by  only  a  com- 
fortable majority  of  the  votes  cast, 
3986  signatures  would  have  been  nec- 
essary to  a  recall  petition;  but  follow- 
ing an  election,  in  which  he  had  prac- 
tically no  opposition,  because  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  were  well  satis- 
fied with  his  administration,  only 
1736  signatures  would  have  been  nec- 
essary for  a  recall  election!  You  will 
observe  that  this  latter  number  is 
slightly  less  than  the  number  of  votes 
cast  against  Mayor  Holland  in  1913. 
Therefore,  it  is  made  possible  under 
the  present  charter  requirement  for 
a  small,  chronically  dissatisfied  ele- 
ment, following  a  no-contest  election 
to  pester  the  satisfied  majority  by 
bringing  on,  or  threatening  to  bring 
on,  a  recall  election.  Is  there  any 
excuse  for  such  a  condition? 

Answer. — Our  answer  to  the  prev- 
ious    question    anticipates    the    very 
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situation  here  described.  It  is  to 
avoid  just  such  variations  and  incon- 
sistencies as  these  at  Dallas  that  the 
definite  number  of  petitioners  is  fav- 
ored, the  number  to  be  subject  to 
change  only  upon  formal  procedure 
for  amendment  of  the  charter  when 
a  city's  growth  or  other  changed  con- 
ditions warrant  it.  This  plan  would 
prevent  the  very  condition  you  com- 
plain of,  namely,  "for  a  small  and 
chronically  dissatified  element  to 
pester  the  satisfied  majority."  But,  in 
any  event  it  is  far  safer  for  the  ma- 
jority to  regularly  vote  down  a  pesti- 
ferous minority  than  to  prevent  their 
expression. 

However,  if  the  percentage  plan  is 
adopted,  it  is  better  to  have  it  based 
on  the  vote  cast  for  the  head  of  the 
leading  ticket  at  the  previous  election. 
The  reason  is  that  this  basis  is  the 
active  voting  strength  of  a  commun- 
ity. The  listed  voters  who  do  not  take 
part  in  elections  should  not  be  consid- 
ered in  estimating  the  required  per- 
centage of  petitioners. 

Question. — I  notice  that  you  also 
oppose  limiting  initiative  proposals  to 
those  already  introduced  in  the  Legis- 
lature, but  you  give  no  reason  for 
such  opposition.  May  I  ask  why 
should  the  people  be  put  to  the  trou- 
ble and  expense  of  voting  upon  meas- 
ures that  their  Legislatures  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  enact? 
Why  assume  that  the  legislature  will 
not  enact  them?  Why  substitute  the 
direct  system  for  the  representative 
system  even  without  necessity?  In 
this  you  are  running  contrary  to  the 
plan  adopted  by  Ohio,  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed in  Wisconsin  and  to  the  plan 
long  used  in  Switzerland.  I  am  cur- 
ious to  know  what  reason  you  have 
for  still  advocating  the  plan  which, 
it  seems,  Oregon  is  now  anxious  to 
abandon.     It   has    been    demonstrated 


in  Oregon  that  when  it  is  made  very 
easy  for  the  people  to  use  "the  gun 
behind  the  door"  it  is  also  easy  for 
marauders  to  use  it. 

Answer. — Here  you  are  laboring  un- 
der some  misapprehension  as  to  facts. 
In  Ohio,  California  and  Washington 
the  Initiative  is  made  operative  on 
both  the  direct  and  the  indirect  plan, 
and  Equity  in  recent  years  has  al- 
ways favored  having  both  of  these 
plans  available.  In  California  and 
Ohio  the  petition  percentage  for  the 
submission  of  a  measure  directly  at 
the  polls,  and  without  waiting  for 
action  by  the  legislature,  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  required  for 
the  indirect.  This  is  probably  wise, 
and  undoubtedly  represents  a  develop- 
ment in  the  system  from  the  earlier 
years  of  its  adoption  in  such  states 
as  South  Dakota  and  Oregon.  When 
under  this  plan  the  direct  initiative  is 
used,  it  does  not  imply  the  abandon- 
ment or  destruction  of  the  represent- 
ative system  but  merely  the  supple- 
menting of  that  system  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  electorate  on  a  particu- 
lar question.  The  necessity  of  such 
direct  action  would  always  imply 
some  neglect  or  dereliction  on  the 
part  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  to  that  extent  would  con- 
tain an  instruction  or  suggestion  to 
the  representatives  as  to  their  proper 
course  in  future.  It  is  never  intend- 
ed by  the  advocates  of  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  to  carry  on  the  gov- 
ernment without  a  representative 
body,  and  under  a  proper  system  this 
body  would  be  a  small  and  much  more 
efficient  and  well  trained  set  of  men 
than  we  have  as  a  rule  under  present 
conditions.  And  even  as  it  is  now, 
the  great  bulk  of  legislative  detail 
must  be  left  to  the  representative 
body  and  to  the  experts  employed  by 
the  government. 
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Alabama 

Governor  O'Neal,  in  his  last  annual 
message  urged  the  need  of  a  new  con- 
stitution in  Alabama  in  the  following 
impressive  words: 

The  duties  of  my  office  for  the  last 
four  years  have  made  it  necessary  for 
me  to  constantly  consider  and  con- 
strue provisions  of  the  State  Consti- 
tution. The  result  of  this  experience 
has  convinced  me  that  many  of  the 
provisions  of  our  present  antiquated 
fundamental  law  constitute  insuper- 
able barriers  to  most  of  the  important 
reforms  necessary  to  meet  modern 
conditions  and  to  secure  greater 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  admin- 
istration of  every  department  of  the 

state  government. 

****** 

The  defects  in  our  present  constitu- 
tion are  so  numerous  and  radical  and 
so  intermingled  in  the  different  sec- 
tions that  it  would  be  practically  im- 
possible by  any  manner  of  series  of 
amendments  to  remedy  the  defects. 
It  will  therefore  be  necessary  that  a 
convention  should  take  into  consider- 
ation the  entire  subject  and  remodel 
the  entire  constitution  so  that  it 
might  make  an  harmonious  whole. 
Wherever  efforts  have  been  made  to 
remedy  defects  in  constitutions  by 
numerous  amendments,  they  have 
proven  unsatisfactory.  To  undertake 
to  correct  defects  by  amendments 
would  only  make  the  present  funda- 
mental law  a  patchwork,  without 
harmony  or  symmetry. 

Arkansas 

The  campaign  in  support  of  the 
proposed  Amendment  No.  13,  design- 
ed to  improve  and  protect  the  exist- 
ing Arkansas  system  of  direct  popu- 
lar control  of  legislation  through  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  (as  adopt- 
ed in  1910)  is  now  in  progress.  The 
initiative  petition  for  Amendment  No. 
13    was    sponsored    by   the    Arkansas 


State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  we  are 
informed  by  Secretary  L.  H.  Moore, 
of  that  body,  that  more  than  enough 
signatures  of  voters  have  been  ob- 
tained to  insure  that  the  amendment 
will  go  on  the  ballots  for  the  coming 
November   election. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  time  for 
all  true  friends  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  to  take  notice  of  the 
changes  thus  proposed  in  the  Arkan- 
sas system.  In  former  issues  of 
Equity  the  general  purport  of  these 
proposals  has  been  indicated,  but  now 
we  wish  to  present  a  more  complete 
analysis  of  them  in  relation  to  the 
existing  plan  as  modified  by  official 
and  court  rulings.  Just  such  an  an- 
alysis has  been  published  in  the  form 
of  a  little  folder  for  general  distri- 
bution by  the  Federation  of  Labor 
(address  Room  416,  Hallenberg  Bid., 
Little    Rock,    Ark.). 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  ex- 
isting amendment  are  so  clearly  and 
convincingly  stated  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  to  quote  this  statement 
in  full   as  follows: 

The  Emergency  Clause 
1.  The  present  law  provides  that 
in  case  of  necessity  of  immediate  legis- 
lation, the  Legislature  may  attach  an 
emergency  clause  to  a  measure  which 
prevents  its  being  referred  to  the 
people  for  their  approval  or  rejection. 
This  would  be  perfectly  proper  in  case 
of  a  real  emergency,  but  the  courts 
have  decided  that  the  Legislature  is 
the  sole  judge  of  what  constitutes  an 
emergency,  and,  therefore,  may  at- 
tach it  to  any  measure  they  please, 
and  which  they  do  not  wish  referred 
to  the  people.  This  practically  nulli- 
fies one  of  the  original  intentions  of 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  Law. 
The  proposed  Amendment  No.  13  still 
gives  the  Legislature  the  power  of 
attaching  the  emergency  clause,  but 
provides  that  it  must  pass  by  a  yea 
and  nay  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all 
the  members  elected  and  that  the 
measure  shall  state  facts'  which  con- 
stitute   the    emergency. 

This  leaves  it  possible  for  the  Legis- 
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lature  to  protect  the  State  in  cas'e  of 
a  real  emergency,  as  there  would  be 
no  trouble  in  getting  a  three-fourths' 
vote  in  favor  of  a  measure  if  a  gen- 
uine emergency  existed.  The  people 
are  also  protected  as  it  would  be  vir- 
tually impossible  to  get  three-fourths 
of  the  Legislature  to  endorse  an 
emergency  clause  if  it  did  not  really 
exist. 

Amending     Initiative     Laws 

2.  Under  the  present  law  a  meas- 
ure adopted  by  the  people  can  be 
amended  or  changed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture through  the  means  of  an  enabling 
act.  The  proposed  Amendment  No. 
13  provides  that  the  Legislature  can 
not  make  a  change  except  by  a  three- 
fourths    vote    of    its'    members. 

While  an  unfavorable  Legislature 
might  secure  a  majority  vote  against 
the  wishes  of  the  people  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  get  a 
three-fourths  vote  in  favor  of  a 
change,  unless1  conditions  truly  war- 
ranted a  change.  Yet  if  it  should 
develop  that  legislation  passed  by  the 
people  was  really  bad,  there  would 
be  no  trouble  in  getting  it  repealed 
or    amended    by    a    three-fourths    vote. 

The  Power  of  the  Courts 

3.  It  is  well  known  that  many  times 
the  wishes*  of  the  people  have  been 
defeated  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  dclaring  that  a  law  was  uncon- 
stitutional. Amendment  No.  13  pro- 
vides that  a  measure  adopted  by  the 
people  can  not  be  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  Supreme  Court  except 
by  a  unanimous  decision  by  all  its 
members.  This  protects  the  people 
and  the  law.  At  present,  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  divided  only  one  judge 
is  sometimes  sufficient  to  make  a  law. 
If  it  is  really  plainly  unconstitutional 
there  will  be  no  doubt  but  what  the 
court  would  give  a  unanimous  decision 
to    that    effect. 

Challenging    Signatures 

4.  Under  the  present  law,  if  there 
is  any  opposition  to  petitions,  oppon- 
ents can  challenge  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  signatures  to  prevent  its  ap- 
pearing on  the  ballot,  although  these 
signatures  may  be  genuine.  But  as 
the  petitioners  are  scattered  all  over 
the  State,  it  is  not  only  an  expensive 
process*    to     establish     the    validity     of 


these  signatures,  but  almost  an  im- 
possibility to  do,  at  any  cost,  in  time 
to  get  the  measure  placed  upon  the 
ballot  before  election,  thus  keeping 
it  off,  which  is  usually  the  sole  object 
of  its  opponents.  Now,  there  is  a 
heavy  penalty  attached  to  illegal  sign- 
ing, or  illegality  on  the  part  of  the 
solicitor,  and  as  he  has  to  swear  to 
the  correctness  of  his  list,  the  State 
is  protected,  and  the  obligation  should 
devolve  upon  the  opponents  to  prove 
the  signatures  illegal,  otherwise  the 
most  meritorious  measures*  could  be 
defeated  by  challenging  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  signatures  and  delaying 
the  investigations  until  the  election. 
In  view  of  the  above  the  proposed 
Amendment  No.  13  requires  the  ob- 
jector to  furnish  the  proof  that  names 
are    illegally    signed. 

Gives    the    People    a    Chance 

5.  Under  the  present  law  no  mat- 
ter how  popular  a  measure  may  be 
with  the  people,  nor  how  great  the 
number  of  signatures  obtained  to 
initiate  it,  if  it  can  be  thrown  into 
the  Supreme  Court,  before  a  decision 
could  be  rendered  by  that  body  the 
election  would  have  occurred  and  the 
measure  would  be  left  off  the  ballot, 
and  of  course  could  not  be  voted  upon 
and  the  will  of  the  people  would  be 
again    defeated. 

The  proposed  Amendment  No.  13 
provides  that  when  the  petition  is 
referred  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
can  not  be  heard  in  time  for  the  elec- 
tion, that  it  shall  be  placed  upon  the 
ballot  just  the  same  and  the  people 
given  an  oportunity  to  express  their 
desires. 

6.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  inten- 
tion of  the  present  Initiative  and  Ref- 
erendum law  that  the  people  should 
have  the  power  of  initiating  as  many 
amendments  as  they  desired,  but  the 
courts  differed  upon  its  interpretation, 
the  majority  contending  that  the 
former  law  was  unchanged  and  that 
only  three  amendments  could  be  sub- 
mitted at  one  election,  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  submitted  by  the 
Legislature.  Initial',  d  by  the  poeple, 
or  both.  This  interpretation  makes  it 
possible  for  the  people  to  be  deprived 
of  the  power  to  initiate  any  amend- 
ment,   as    the    Legislature    might    sub- 
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ir  it  three  amendments,  In  which  cas*. 
the  people  could  not  initiate  any.  The 
proposed  Am  end  hi  en  t  No.  13  makes 
this  plain  by  especially  providing 
that  the  people  may  submit  any  num- 
ber    of    amendments     they    choose. 

Local    Legislation 

7.  It  is  well  understood  in  the  State, 
the  extent  to  which  local  legislation 
has*  burdened  the  Legislature.  It  was 
clearly  the  intention  of  the  present 
Initiative  and  Referendum  law  to 
provide  that  local  legislation  should 
be  handled  by  the  locality  interested, 
but  the  court  decided  that  this  provi- 
sion in  the  law  was  not  operative, 
consequently  local  legislation  is  still 
a    burden    to    the    Legislature. 

The  proposed  Amendment  No.  13 
provides  that  local  legislation  shall 
be  handled  by  the  community  affected 
and  also  provides  safeguards  whereby 
local  legislation  shall  not  conflict 
with    state    laws'. 

Majority    Shall    Rule 

8.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  present  law  clearly 
indicates  that  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  on  a  measure  may  carry  it,  or 
whether  it  requires  a  majority  of  the 
greatest    vote    cast    for    any    officer. 

In  the  proposed  Amendment  No.  13 
it  is  made  clear  that  only  a  majority 
vote  of  those  cast  on  the  measure 
itself   is   required    to   adopt. 

In  every  one  of  the  proposals  thus 
clearly  elucidated,  Equity  is  in  hearty 
agreement  and  urges  all  the  friends 
of  good  government  to  give  such 
help  as  they  can  to  the  campaign  in 
Arkansas  for  the  adoption  of  Amend- 
ment No.  13.  Their  effect  will  be  to 
insure  to  the  people  the  means  of 
exercising  the  (powers  reserved  to 
them  by  the  original  I.  and  R. 
amendment  and  to  remove  those  ob- 
tacles  or  "jokers"  with  which  the 
rulings  of  courts  and  officials  have 
virtually  ruined  that  amendment. 
We  urge  the  workers  for  popular 
government  in  all  the  states  to  give 
careful  study  to  these  new  proposals 
in    Arkansas. 


California 

According  to  unofficial  reports  reach- 
ing Equitv,  there  is  a  prospect  of 
fewer  measures  on  this  year's  ballot 
through  the  I.  and  R.  in  California. 
As  yet,  we  have  not  an  official  list 
of  these  measures.  We  understand  at 
this  writing  that  the  so-called  non- 
partisan registration  law  enacted  at 
the  special  session  of  the  legislature 
and  signed  by  Governor  Johnson  has 
been  held  up  by  Referendum  petition 
with  enough  signatures  to  place  it  on 
the  ballot.  At  the  same  time  the 
Initiative  has  been  used  to  submit 
a  constitutional  amendment  designed 
to  prevent  the  governor  of  the  state 
from  interfering  with  the  legislative 
function  by  appointing  members  of 
the  legislature  to  salaried  offices.  Op- 
ponents of  Governor  Johnson  charge 
that  he  has  made  such  appointments. 

Petitions  have  also  been  in  circula- 
tion for  a  "Home  Rule  in  Taxation" 
bill.  Prohibition  is  to  have  another 
inning — two  measures  having  been 
assured  a  place  on  the  ballot  by  peti- 
tion, one  for  partial  prohibition  in 
1918,  the  other  for  complete  prohibit 
tion   in    1920. 

Colorado 

The  news  that  the  city  of  Denver 
at  a  special  election  on  May  9th  had 
voted  "to  abandon  its  commission 
form  of  government"  was  widely 
heralded  in  the  press.  Some  account 
of  this  election  is  given  in  our  Short 
Ballot  Department  on  page  154. 
However,  information  of  the  most  re- 
liable character  which  has  reached  us 
from  a  prominent  citizen  of  Denver 
indicates  that  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  commission  government  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  result.  It 
is  true  that  the  present  commission- 
ers were  unpopular  and  all  five  of 
them  had  been  opposed  to  the  com- 
mission    idea     originally,     three     of 
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whom  openly  tried  to  discredit  it. 
The  real  issues  were  those  surround- 
ing the  present  candidacy  of  former 
Mayor  Speer,  namely,  the  liquor 
question,  a  school  controversy,  and  a 
concealed  plan  to  deprive  the  people 
of  a  chance  to  obtain  control  of  their 
water  supply.  The  liquor  interests 
were  back  of  the  Speer  candidacy. 

As  for  changes  in  the  Denver  char- 
ter we/  find  the  fact  to  be  that  the 
most  distinctive  change  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Short  Ballot.  Instead 
of  a  commission  of  five,  provision  is 
now  made  for  a  mayor  and  four 
commissioners,  but  the  mayor  being 
elected  with  power  to  appoint  said 
commissioners.  Bu't  these  commis- 
sioners have  been  deprived  of  legis- 
lative functions  and  a  council  of  nine 
members  has  been  created  for  legisla- 
tive duties. 

At  this  same  election  another  pro- 
posed plan  was  for  an  old  fashioner1 
mayor  and  council  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  this  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
in  this  connection  that  the  prefer- 
ential ballot,  Initiative,  Referendum, 
and  Recall  are  all  retained.  The  four 
commissioners  named  by  the  mayor 
are  to  be  called  managers,  and  will 
be  the  heads  of  four  departments, 
namely,  Revenue,  Safety  and  Excise, 
Improvements  and  Parks,  and  Health 
and   Charity. 


The  voters  of  Colorado  are  struggl- 
ing with  the  problem  of  the  emer- 
gency clause  in  their  Initiative  and 
Referendum  amendment.  This  mat- 
ter has  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  a  number  of  states,  and  the  present 
.experience  of  Colorado  will  be  of 
value  to  other  states.  This  situation 
is  clearly  and  briefly  presented  in  the 
following  letter  from  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Denver  Bar  who,  in- 


cidentally,  is   the  head  of  the  Colorado 
Direct  Legislation  League: 

Denver,  Colo.,  June  15,  1916. 
Editor,  Equity, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  has 
In  two  recent  and  important  cases, 
placed  a  construction  upon  the  "safety 
clutch"  found  in  the  initiative  and 
referendum  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution; that  while  in  harmony  with 
some  of  the  decisions  of  other  courts, 
tends  largely  to  nullify  the  referendum 
provisions  found  therein.  The  legis- 
lature of  the  state  passed  an  act  con- 
cerning Civil  Service  which  largely 
Nullified  the  former  law  upon  that 
subject,  and  attached  to  it  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  general  assembly  hereby  de- 
dares'  this  law  is  necessary  for 
the  immediate  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  health  and 
safety." 

The  friends  of  Civil  Service  at- 
tempted to  refer  the  act,  claiming  that 
the  legislature  could  not  declare  a  law 
necessary  for  the  immediate  preserva- 
tion, etc.,  that  was  not  actually  so. 
The  Supreme  Court,  with  two  dissent- 
ing judges,  held  that  the  declaration 
by  the  general  as'sembly  is  conclusive 
and  the  courts  cannot  review  the  ques- 
tion so  as  to  allow  a  referendum  peti- 
tion. The  same  question  arose  upon  a 
petition  to  refer  the  law  passed  by  the 
legislature  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
hibition amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  court  held  that  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  legislature  was*  all  that 
was  necessary  to  make  the  (safety 
clutch  effective.  This  holding  by  the 
court  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  construction  placed  upon  a  similar 
provision  in  South  Dakota,  Oregon, 
Arkansas',  Oklahoma,  and  North  Da- 
kota, while  Washington,  Michigan  and 
California  seem  to  hold  otherwise. 
Justice  Scott  in  a  strong  dissenting 
opinion  argues  against  the  blind  fol- 
lowing of  precedent,  and  to  show  the 
consequences'  that  result  such  blind 
adherence  to  precedence,  cites  the 
quaint  philosophy  of  Sam  Walter  Foss, 
where  he  portrays  the  history  of  the 
calf  path.  Plans  are  being  considered 
to  correct  this  defect.  What  sugges- 
tions* have  friends  to  make? 
Very    sincerely, 

John  H.  Gabriel, 
President   Direct  Legislation   League. 
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This  situation  shows  clearly  the 
danger  of  an  emergency  clause  based 
on  a  bare  majority  vote.  In  order  to 
be  safe  from  abuse  the  "safety 
clutch"  should  be  so  protected  as  to 
place  it  out  of  the  reach  of  an  ordin- 
ary partisan  majority.  This  is  at- 
tained by  requiring  the  legislative 
body  to  declare  the  nature  of  the 
emergency  and  to  pass  it  by  not  less 
than  a  2-3  or  3-4  majority. 

Illinois 

The  campaign  is  now  in  full  swing 
among  the  voters  of  Illinois  for  the 
one  pending  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution  as  to  taxation,  which 
was  submitted  by  last  year's  legisla- 
ture. This  amendment  has  for  its 
general  purpose  the  substitution  of 
the  principle  of  classification  for  the 
general  property  tax.  Similar  amend- 
ments were  adopted  last  year  in 
Massachusetts,  Maryland  and  Ken- 
tucky. The  Illinois  tax  amendment 
proposes  to  give  to  the  legislature  en- 
tire control  over  personal  property 
fax  laws.  The  Civic  Federation  of 
Chicago  has  compiled  an  exhaustive 
pamphlet  on  the  whole  subject  of 
state  taxation  in  all  the  states  and 
the  Tax  Amendment  Committee  is 
sending  this  broadcast  to  the  voters 
of  Illinois.  A  copy  of  this  valuable 
compilation  can  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Illinois  Tax  Amendment 
Committee,  The  Temple,  Chicago,  111. 
***** 

According  to  a  report  in  the  April 
21st  issue  of  the  Chicago  Public,  a 
number  of  the  "eminently  respect- 
able" corporation  and  big-business 
men  of  that  city  have  formed  what 
they  call  "the  Sound  Government 
League,"  and  have  declared  war 
especially  on  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum, and  Recall,  as  placing  dangerous 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
The  Public  rightly  declares  that  this 


activity  on  the  part  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  spceial  privilege  is  "a  trib- 
ute to  the  effective  work  of  pro- 
gressive reformers." 

Indiana 

Prof.  H.  B.  Gough,  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  Indiana  Citizen,  has  an 
article  which  must  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  students  and  educators  and 
especially  to  college  debating  soci- 
eties. It  tells  of  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  a  new  method  of  conducting 
intercollegiate  debates  as  used  by  the 
Indiana  and  De  Pauw  universities 
last  year.  Professor  Gough  writes 
as  follows: 

Briefly  stated,  the  plan  last  year 
involved  a  series  of  nine  debates,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  high  schools  in 
non-college  towns  and  cities.  The 
problems  discussed  were  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  this  common- 
wealth: e.  g.,  "Should  Indiana  Adopt 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum?" 
"Should  Indiana  Provide  by  Law  for 
the  Compulsory  Arbitration  of  Labor 
Disputes?"  "Should  Indiana  Provide 
for  the  Recall  of  Elected  Public 
Officials,  Judges  Excepted?" 

The  political  uncertainty  of  the 
state  is  well  known;  and  in  the  light 
of  the  trial  and  conviction  of  the 
dynamite  conspirators,  the  trial  and 
conviction  of  the  Terre  Haute  mayor, 
Donn  Roberts,  together  with  his 
prominent  henchmen,  and  the  bloody 
strikes  at  Indianapolis —  in  the  light 
of  these  and  other  facts,  it  may  be 
known  that  the  man  in  the  moon  holds 
his  nose  when  he  passes  over  some  of 
our  cities;  but  it  may  not  be  so  well 
known  that  the  people  of  this  com- 
monwealth are  turning  eagerly  to- 
ward conservatively  progressive  re- 
forms. 

In  the  Indiana-De-Pauw  debates  no 
judges  were  employed  and  no  de- 
cisions were  rendered.  At  the  close 
of  each  debate,  or  discussion,  a  refer- 
endum vote  of  the  audience  was  taken 
as  to  the  desirability  of  adopting  the 
"proposal,"  which  had  been  the  sub- 
ject  of   discussion,   in   Indiana   public 
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As  suggested  in  the  name  of  the 
system,  the  primary  aim  of  these  de- 
bates is  education  of  a  vital  civic  na- 
ture. Of  course,  he  who  knows  no- 
thing about  intercollegiate  contests  of 
this  kind  may  smile  sardonically  at 
the  thought  of  college  students  in  our 
day  giving  through  the  medium  of 
such  debates  a  great  amount  of  in- 
formation and  argument.  But  who- 
ever knows  the  exhaustive  prepara- 
tion necessary  to  satisfactory  debate 
appreciates  that  probably  in  no  other 
way  can  the  public  be  interested  and 
informed  so  effectively  in  the  great 
body  of  data  and  argument  relating 
to  problems  of  state  government.  The 
fact  is,  the  debaters  in  these  discus- 
sions "fairly  made  the  heads  of  the 
people  swim."  And  one  fine  result 
was  that  the  hearers  went  away  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  issue;  better 
still,  they  went  away  with  some  of 
their  hasty  conclusions  badly  shatter- 
ed; and  better  yet,  they  went  away, 
many  of  them,  determined  to  give  the 
whole  question  most  serious  thought. 
In  addition  to  the  very  practical  ob- 
ject of  arousing  public  interest  in 
state  problems  is  the  more  academic 
one  of  affording  a  much  iarger  group 
of  men  the  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment provided  in  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  a  cause  to  the  people. 
In  these  contests  last  year  Indiana 
University  used,  as  I  recall,  sixteen 
men;  DePauw  used  ten.  Another  ob- 
ject of  the  plan  is  to  get  away  from 
the  aim  of  "winning." 

Under  this  new  system  the  prep- 
aration of  the  men  is  just  as  thor- 
ough, their  enthusiasm  just  as  keen 
to  win  the  approval  of  their  audience, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  contests  just  as 
exemplary  as  under  the  old  arrange- 
ment involving  decision  debates  be- 
fore Indiana  and  DePauw  student 
bodies.  The  thought  of  winning  or 
of  losing  cannot  enter  into  the  prepar- 
ation of  these  discussions. 

Trying  in  the  presence  of  a  prej- 
udiced college  audience  to  win  the 
favorable  votes  of  three  judges  of 
technical  attitude  is  one  thing  and  of 
course  a  valuable  thing;  but  trying  to 
win  the  thorough  consideration  of  the 
people  for  a  vital  governmental  prob- 
lem of  the  state  is  quite  another  thing 


and  we  bolieve  even  a  .iiore  valuable 
thing. 

So  far  as  results  are  concerned,  it 
is  perhaps  enough  to  state  that  the 
old  form  of  debates  at  DePauw  and  at 
Indiana  has  been  abandoned.  Under 
the  Extension  Division  of  Indiana 
University  this  year  Earlham  Col- 
lege and  Butler  College  have  adopted 
the  plan.  As  stated  previously,  we 
may  i  e  pardoned  for  some  pronounc- 
ed enthusiasm. 

Iowa 

On  Monday,  June  5,  in  connection 
with  a  primary  election  in  Iowa,  the 
woman  suffrage  amendment,  submit- 
ted by  the  legislature,  was  rejected 
by  4,655  majority. 

Massachusetts 

"For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  will  of  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth with  reference  to  the  calling 
and  holding  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention"— thus  begins  the  act  passed 
by  the  Massachusetts  "General  Court" 
authorizing'  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  place  on  the  official 
ballot  at  the  coming  November  elec- 
tion the  question:  "Shall  there  be  a 
convention  to  revise,  alter  or  amend 
the  constitution  of  the  Common- 
weath?"  Thus  frankly  do  the  legis- 
lators bow  to  the  superior  power  of 
the  sovereign  people  when  the  ques- 
tion of  making  or  amending  the 
fundamental  law  is  raised. 

This  bill  was  passed  almost  unan- 
imously as  all  the  parties  had  been 
committed  to  the  proposition  and 
Governor  McCall  had  staunchly  ad- 
vocated it.  In  the  event  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast  on  this  prop- 
osition are  favorable  to  it,  a  special 
election  is  to  be  held  throughout  the 
state  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May 
1917  for  the  election  of  delegates  to 
the  constitutional  convention.  The 
number  of  delegates  to  be  so  elected 
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is  320,  of  whom  16  will  be  at  large, 
four  from  each  congressional  district 
and  the  rest  divided  among  the  state 
legislative  districts  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  representatives  elected  to 
the  legislature.  Candidates  for  dele- 
gates to  this  convention  will  be 
nominated  by  petition  and  chosen  and 
elected  on  a  non-partisan  ballot.  The 
elected  delegates  will  meet  in  conven- 
tion at  the  State  House  in  Boston  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  June  1917. 
Compensation  of  its  members  is 
limited  to  $750  each,  with  provision 
for  other  expenses  and  mileage. 


The  1916  session  of  the  legislature 
has  enacted  several  measures  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  voters  on  a 
popular  referendum.  Of  these  the 
one  of  particular  interest  to  students 
of  government  is  the  Act  "To  prevent 
the  voters  of  one  political  party  from 
voting  in  the  primaries  of  another 
political  party."  In  this  act  it  is  pro- 
vided that  ballots  for  each  party 
shall  be  printed  on  paper  of  a  differ- 
ent color  and  at  the  top  of  each  shall 
be  printed  the  name  of  the  party  with 
names  of  candidates  for  each  elective 
office  arranged  alphabetically.  Blank 
spaces  are  provided  for  the  insertion 
of  other  names  than  those  formally 
nominated.  No  voter  will  be  allowed 
to  receive  the  ballot  of  any  political 
party  except  that  with  which  he  is 
enrolled. 

***** 

Notwithstanding  that  the  voters  of 
Massachusetts  by  a  4  to  1  majority  at 
the  November  election  last  year  ap- 
proved a  constitutional  mendment 
authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  build 
homes  to  be  sold  or  rented  to  individ- 
ual citizens,  as  act  recommended  by 
the  Homestead  Commission  to  author- 
ize said  commission  to  provide  home- 
steads for  citizens  under  the  author- 


ity of  said  amendment  failed  to  pass 
at  the  recent  legislative  session.  This 
act  authorized  the  Commission  to 
spend  not  over  $50,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  for  the  providing 
of  homesteads. 

Maryland 

Just  how  near  the  legislature  of 
Maryland  came,  at  its  recent  session, 
to  passing  the  resolution  submitting 
to  the  voters  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  placing  the  Initiative 
alongside  the  Referendum  is  explain- 
ed in  the  following  report  prepared 
by  Charles  J.  Ogle,  Secretary  of  the 
Direct  Legislation  League  of  Mary- 
land: 

The  Initiative  Amendment  had  the 
misfortune  this  session,  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  two  men,  strongly  ad- 
verse to  the  principle, — the  Chairmen 
of  the  Constitutional  Amendments 
Committees  in  Senate  and  House. 
This  was  perhaps  mainly  responsible 
for  its  defeat.  The  Senate  Chairman 
managed  to  evade  action  on  the  meas- 
ure until  the  last  week  of  the  session, 
its  friends  in  that  body  being  unwill- 
ing to  violate  the  traditional  "Sen- 
atorial courtesy"  by  ordering  it  out  of 
Committee  sooner.  On  Friday,  March 
31st,  it  passed  the  Senate  with  but  six 
votes  recorded  against  it,  only  to 
undergo  similar  dilatory  tactics  in 
the  House.  Action  was  not  had  from 
that  body  until  about  10  o'clock  on 
Monday  night,  April  3d, — 'the  last 
night  of  the  session.  The  House 
Chairman  then  made  an  effective  plea 
not  to  consider  such  an  important 
measure  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
session,  and  succeeded  in  having  it 
tabled  by  a  vote   of  66  to   27. 

Earlier  in  the  session  a  majority 
of  the  House  had  declared  themselves 
favorable  to  the  principle,  but  a  very 
active  lobby  against  it  the  last  few 
days  was  helped  by  the  feeling  which 
was  stirred  up  between  the  counties 
and  Baltimore  city.  The  legislative 
advantage  which  that  city  would  gain 
from  the  Initiative  was  pointed  out 
to  the  county  members,  and  this  to- 
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gether  with  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
caused  the  heavy  vote  against  it. 

Several  other  measures  in  which  we 
were  interested — supplementary  legis- 
lation to  the  amendments  adopted  last 
fall — also  passed  the  Senate,  but 
were  smotherefd  in  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

One  important  Act — fixing  the 
status  of  incorporated  towns  under 
the  Taxation  Amendment — passed 
both  houses.  We  were  also  success- 
ful in  defeating  a  movement  (for 
which  a  strong  sentiment  was  mani- 
fested early  in  session)  which  would 
have  repealed  the  State-wide  $500  tax 
exemption   on   household  furniture. 

Michigan 

Another  effort  has  been  made  re- 
cently to  revise  the  old-fashioned 
charter  of  Detroit.  This  time  a  series 
of  amendments  were  drawn  by  a 
special  committee  appointed  by  the 
mayor  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
if  the  city  council  approved.  Among 
the  amendments  thus  proposed  were 
the  following: 

Abolition    of   board    of   estimates. 

Reduction  of  number  of  aldermen. 

Fixing    $20    limit    on    city    taxes. 

Designation  of  controller  as  city  pur- 
chasing   agent. 

Non-partisan    elections. 

Appointment  of  all  city  officials, 
aside  from  mayor,  city  treasurer  and 
aldermen. 

Appointment  of  election  board  mem- 
bers   by    city    election    commission. 

Establishment  of  minimum  wage  for 
city   employes. 

Establishment  of  municipal  control 
of   public   utilities. 

Separation  of  municipal  from  state 
and   national    elections. 

Redisricting  of  city  election  dis- 
tricts. 

But  the  council's  committee  refused 
to  even  report  these  amendments  for 
favorable  action,  with  one  exception, 
and  the  effort  for  improvement  was 
thus  stalled  for  the  present1.  The 
exception  was  the  amendment  giving 
to  the  aldermen  control  of  public  util- 


ity rates.  Enough  said!  This  out- 
come is  described  as  "another  charter 
fizzle"  in  an  editorial  from  the  De- 
troit Journal.  Under  the  home  rule 
law,  the  city  elected  a  charter  com- 
mission two  years  ago  and  its  mem- 
bers had  so  many  divergent  views 
that  the  net  result  was  defeated  at 
the  polls.  Then  an  effort  to  revise 
was  made  by  the  aldermen,  the  chief 
feature  of  which  was  the  proposal 
that  they  (the  aldermen)  have  ex- 
clusive control  over  city  salaries. 
Fancy! 

Now  the  Journal  despondently  com- 
ments : 

Meanwhile  the  Detroit  charter  needs 
changes  to  bring  it  up  to  date  and 
correct  its  rather  numerous  archaisms 
and  confusions.  But  how  are  we  ever 
to  go  about  the  business  of  improving 
it?  Every  plan  we  try  seems  to  be 
worse  than  all  the  others.  We  really 
have  little  more  home  rule  today  than 
we  had  under  the  old  constitution  and 
we  don't  seem  to  be  near  getting  any 
more. 

Cheer  up,  Detroit!  There  is  still 
hope.  Because  one  charter  commis- 
sion's work  failed  to  command  a  ma- 
jority is  no  sign  that  another  com- 
mission may  not  produce  a  plan  which 
the  people  of  Detroit  will  accept  un- 
der a  vigorous  campaign  of  educa- 
tion. Possibly  a  new  commission  may 
be  chosen  which  will  know  better  how 
to  get  results.  "If  at  first  you  don't 
succeed,  try,  try  again."  The  initia- 
tive instrument  is  in  your  own  hands. 

Minnesota 

Secretary  of  State  Schmahl  has 
prepared  the  official  ballot  for  the 
general  election  of  Nov.  7,  next, 
containing  eight  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  State  constitution,  as 
submitted  by  the  last  legislature,  as 
follows: 

1.  Authorizing  the  setting  apart  of 
a   revolving   fund   of   not   over   $250,000 
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from  the  school  and  swamp  land  funds 
to  be  used  in  constructing-  roads, 
ditches  and  fire  breaks  in,  through  and 
around  unsold  school  and  swamp  lands, 
and    in    clearing-    such    lands. 

2.  Relating  to  the  investment  of 
school  funds  and  authorizing  the  in- 
vestment and  loaning  of  school  funds 
on  improved  farm  lands  within  this 
state. 

3.  Authorizing  the  legislature  to 
provide  by  law,  to  protect  and  regulate 
all  public  waters  and  rivers  and  for 
the  mining  and  sale  of  any  iron  ore, 
or  other  minerals  situated  under  the 
waters    of   any    public   lake    or   river. 

4.  Increasing  the  number  of  asso- 
ciate justices  of  the  supreme  court 
from  four  to  six  and  that  the  clerk 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  court. 

5.  Permitting  the  approval  in  part 
"by  the  governor  of  single  items  of  an 
appropriation  bill. 

6.  Relative  to  the  taking  of  private 
property. 

7.  To  reserve  to  the  people  the  di- 
rect power  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum as  additional  means  to  secure 
and  control  legislation,  and  as  an  addi- 
tional means  by  which  the  people  may 
amend   the    constitution. 

8.  Changing  the  length  of  the  term 
of    the    judge    of    the    probate    court. 

The  I.  and  R.  Amendment,  as  finally 
revised  in  the  conference  between 
the  Senate  and  House,  is  far  from 
satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  popular 
government.  It  is  substantially  the 
same  measure  as  that  which  received 
such  a  large  majority  of  those  voting 
on  it  in  1914,  but  which  lacked  the 
required  majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast  at  the  election.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  unreasonable  bar- 
rier to  progress  can  be  overcome  this 

year. 

***** 

The  Minnesota  amendment,  imper- 
fect as  it  is  in  many  respects,  un- 
doubtedly embodies  the  principle  of 
direct  popular  control  of  government, 
and,  concerning  initiative  amend- 
ments it  does  away  with  that  ironclad 
clause    of    the    present   constitution, 


namely,  the  requirement  of  a  majority 
of  all  the  voters  at  a  general  election 
to  adopt  an  amendment.  A  careful 
analysis  of  this  amendment,  there- 
fore, will  show  that  it  contains  a  dis- 
tinct gain  in  the  direction  of  both 
efficiency  and  democratic  control. 

The  constitutional  initiative  provid- 
ed for  in  this  amendment  requires  a 
2  per  cent,  petition  to  place  a  proposi- 
tion before  the  legislature.  If  an 
amendment  so  proposed  be  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  by  the  legisla- 
ture, or  if  it  be  submitted  in  an 
amended  form,  then  an  8  percent, 
petition  is  required  to  get  the 
original  proposition  before  the  voters 
at  the  next  general  election.  Any 
initiative  amendment  becomes  a  part 
of  the  constitution  if  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  electors  voting  at  the 
election,  or  by  4-7  of  the  electors 
voting  on  the  proposition,  provided, 
however,  that  not  less  than  3-7  of  the 
electors  voting  at  the  election  are 
recorded  for  the  proposition.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  a  special  election, 
in  which  case  4-7  of  the  voters  voting 
on  the  proposition  is  sufficient  to 
adopt  provided  3-7  of  the  total 
participants.  However  unwise  these 
requirements  may  be,  it  is  plainly  an 
advance  over  existing  conditions;  for 
if  this  amendment  had  been  in  oper- 
ation in  1914  four  of  the  eleven 
amendments  submitted  would  have 
carried,  and  among  them  the  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum  amendment 
which  would  have  had  15,000  more 
than   enough   votes. 

The  statutory  initiative  is  made 
available  also  on  a  2  percent,  peti- 
tion which  places  the  proposition  be- 
fore the  legislature.  If  the  legisla- 
ture does  not  pass  it,  or  if  it  be  pass- 
ed in  amended  form,  then  upon  a 
further  petition  of  6  percent,  of  the 
voters  the  measure  or  one  or  more 
amended  forms  shall  be  submitted  at 
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the  next  general  election,  and  become 
a  law  if  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  voters  voting  thereon,  provided 
that  at  least  33  percent,  of  the  total 
vote  is  cast  on  the  proposition.  Ob- 
viously, such  a  multiplication  of 
amendments  would  be  susceptible  of 
abuse  by  the  enemies  of  popular  gov- 
ernment. Initiative  (measures  can- 
not be  vetoed  by  the  governor. 

All  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature 
are  made  subject  to  a  referendum  on 
6  percent,  petition,  anf  if  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  on  a  measure  thus 
referred  be  in  the  negative  the  law 
is  repealed  provided  that  the  vote 
cast  on  the  measure  is  1-3  of  the 
total.  But  the  operation  of  laws  is 
not  suspended  except  by  a  15  per- 
cent, petition,  and  from  this  is  ex- 
cepted what  are  known  as  emergency 
laws  so  declared  by  a  2-3  vote.  One 
of  the  unnecessarily  difficult  general 
provisions  of  the  amendment  is  that 
which  requires  that  not  less  than  JA 
of  the  petitioners  shall  be  obtained 
in  not  less  than  t4  of  the  counties  of 
the  state.  Another  general  provision 
that  is  meritorious  is  that  which 
creates  a  presumption  of  regularity 
in  the  signing  of  petitions,  thus  plac- 
ing the  burden  of  proof  upon  the 
complainant. 


The  Referendum  feature  of  the 
charter  of  Duluth  has  been  seriously 
undemined  by  the  decision  of  Judge 
Dancer  in  the  armory  site  case.  The 
city  council  had  voted  to  sell  an 
armory  site  to  the  Mystic  Shriners 
but  the  voters  opposed  to  such  sale 
had  invoked  the  referendum.  The 
petition  was  filed  with  city  officials, 
but  on  checking  the  measure,  which 
called  for  a  referendum  election  on 
the  disposal  of  the  armory,  the  city 
clerk  found  that  it  did  not  contain 
the    required    number   of   signatures, 


1,322,  or  10  per  cent  of  the  total  vote 
cast  at  the  last  regular  municipal 
election  in  April,  1915.  Those  be- 
hind the  petition  then  filed  an  amend- 
ed list  of  names  to  cover  the  insuffi- 
ciency. 

In  the  meantime  attorney  for  the 
Shriners  demanded  the  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance, 
which  was  passed  by  the  council.  He 
then  served  papers  on  the  commis- 
sioners and  brought  suit  against  the 
city  on  the  grounds  that  the  refer- 
endum petition  cannot  be  amended 
after  once  filed  with  the  city  cleric 
and  that  the  petition  was  invalid, 
thereby  making  the  ordinance  passed 
by  the  council  valid  and  in  power. 

The  case  was  tried  before  Judge 
Dancer  of  the  district  court.  He  found 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  on  March  3, 
1916,  judgment  was  entered  against 
the  city  directing  specific  perform- 
ance of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the 
old  armory.  Later  the  commission- 
ers, at  the  request  of  members  of  the 
charter  commission  and  other  prom- 
inent citizens,  ordered  an  appeal  to 
the  supreme  court.  City  Attorney 
Samuelson  filed  an  appeal,  but  when 
Frank  Crassweller  was  engaged  as 
special  counsel,  again  at  the  request 
of  prominent  citizens,  he  declared  that 
the  case  had  not  been  defended  as  it 
should  have  been  in  the  trial  court 
and  an  appeal  was  taken  from  the 
judgment,  in  order  that  an  amended 
answer  may  be  filed  for  the  city  and 
the  case  reopened  in  the  lower  court. 
This  was  granted  by  the  judges.  Com- 
menting on  the  decision,  the  Duluth 
Tribune  said: 

Judge  Dancer's  decision  does  not  re- 
move the  referendum  from  the  charter. 
But  It  so  adds  to  the  difficulties  as  to- 
quite  effectually  nullify  it  so  far  as  it 
is  an  agency  for  any  class  of  citizens^ 
not  possessed  of  considerable  wealth, 
or  backed  by  money.  To  get  the  veri- 
fied   signatures    of    10    per    cent    of    th<> 
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voting  population  is  a  large  task.  It 
will  increase  as  the  city  grows*.  To 
get  this  10  per  cent  from  those  who 
registered  at  the  last  previous  election 
and  have  not  changed  their  voting 
precincts  since,  adds  vastly  to  this 
task.     Yet   this   is   the    court's   decision. 


Mississippi 

Apparently  the  I.  and  R  amendment 
to  the  constitution  of  Mississippi, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  voters  at 
the  November,  1914,  election,  was 
adopted,  after  all.  At  least  such  is 
the  decision  of  the  legislature  at  its 
recent  (1916)  session  in  reversing 
the  report  of  the  election  board  which 
was  that  the  ameincjment  had  not 
quite  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast 
at  the  election,  though  a  very  large 
majority  of  those  voting  thereon.  As 
it  stands  now,  the  amendment  is  a 
part  of  the  constitution.  "We  are  in- 
formed that  there  is  some  talk  of  a 
contest  in  the  courts. 


Missouri 

Acording  to  the  Indiana  Citizen, 
the  public  school  teachers  of  Mis- 
souri have  formed  an  "intellectually 
militant"  organization,  headed  by 
the  city  teachers  of  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City,  to  promote  a  movement 
for  a  new  state  constitution.  They 
have  assessed  themselves  1  per  cent 
of  their  salaries  to  support  this  move- 
ment. In  case  this  movement  should 
succeed  great  caution  should  be  used 
by  the  friends  of  the  I.  and  R.  lest 
the  enemies  of  these  instruments 
take  the  opportunity  to  kill  them  on 
the  plea  of  making  improvements  or 
putting   in    safeguards. 


New  Jersey 

The   recent    (1916)    session    of   the 
New   Jersey   legislature   took   a   long 


stride  toward  a  scientific  budget 
system  in  the  unanimous  passage  of 
the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Edge 
for  the  Republican  majority  and 
signed  by  Governor  Fielder.  Its 
purpose,  as  stated  in  the  title,  is 
"to  provide  a  method  of  ascertaining 
the  financial  condition  of  the  State 
and  the  appropriations  necessary  for 
the  various  departments,  institutions 
and   other  agencies   of   the   State." 

This  law  is  intended  to  give  to 
the  governor  responsible  control  of 
the  state  purse  strings  both  in  re- 
viewing expenditures  of  the  previous 
year  and  in  submitting  to  the  legis- 
lature a  complete  plan  of  the  coming 
year's  expenditures  in  all  depart- 
ments. The  first  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  the  Edge  law  is  the  require- 
ment that  each  department  or  bureau 
of  the  government  shall  present  to 
the  governor  on  or  before  November 
15*  each  year,  its  written  request 
for  a  definite  appropriation,  stating 
the  ^purpose  in  view  and  showing 
the  uses  of  the  previous  year's  allow- 
ance. On  the  same  date  the  comptrol- 
ler is  required  to  furnish  the 
governor  a  statement  showing  the 
financial  condition  of  the  state  to- 
gether with  a  comparison  of  the 
previous  year's  income  and  outgo 
and  an  estimate  of  the  probable  in- 
come and  sources  of  income  for  the 
ensuing   year. 

With  all  this  data  before  him,  the 
governor  is  then  authorized  to  pre- 
pare a  formal  budge/t,  within  the 
means  of  the  state,  for  submission 
to  the  legislature  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  January.  He  may  appoint  a 
special  committee  of  state  officers  to 
assist  in  this  work.  The  budget 
measure  is  to  be  printed  for  general 
publicity.  It  is  "the  intent  of  the 
act  that  no  supplemental,  deficiency 
or  incidental  bill  shall  be  considered." 
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New  York 

On  April  5th  Governor  Whitman 
signed  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Sage  (for  the  Republican  majority) 
which  for  the  time  being  nullifies 
all  the  efforts  for  budgetary  reform 
which  have  been  made  in  recent  years 
in  the  empire  state.  The  Sage  law 
leaves  undisturbed  the  existing  hap- 
hazard star-chamber  system  of  mak- 
ing appropriations  through  two  com- 
mittees— the  Finance  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Assembly  Ways  and 
Means  committee.  This  law  is  merely 
additional  to  existing  statutes  and 
provides  a  staff  of  clerks  to  assist 
these  two  committees  in  their  work. 
It  also  "permits,"  but  does  not  re- 
quire, the  governor  to  submit  to 
the  legislature  a  general  budget  in 
January  and  make  such  suggestions 
as  he  may  deem  (proper.  But  no 
provision  is  made  for  clerical  or  ex- 
ecutive assistance  in  the  governor's 
budgetary    work. 

***** 

Another  earnest  and  vigorous  leg- 
islative campaign  to  obtain  home 
rule  for  New  York  City  has  been 
fought  at  Albany  during  this  year's 
session  of  the  legislature.  It  was  a 
campaign  carefully  organized  through 
the  agency  of  the  special  "Joint  Com- 
mittee for  the  Investigation  of  the 
Finances  of  the  City  of  New  York." 
It  was  ably  and  conscientiously  con- 
ducted by  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, Senator  Elon  R.  Brown,  leader 
of  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  backed  by  Mayor 
Mitchell's  administration  and  by 
numerous  civic  bodies. 

And  yet  the  net  results  are  rela- 
tively insignificant,  owing  to  a  com- 
bination of  up-state  and  city  bosses 
able  to  control  the  assembly  on  these 
vital  issues  concerning  the  welfare 
of  the  great  metropolis  of  the  nation. 
Early  to  the  session  the  Brown  com- 


mittee submitted  to  the  legislature  a 
printed  56-page  report  embodying  its 
investigations  and  later  Senator 
Brown  introduced  about  15  bills  as 
recommended  by  the  committee  tend- 
ing toward  home  rule  or  economical 
administration  for  the  big  city.  Some 
of  these  measures  passed  both  houses 
and  were  duly  enacted.  But  several, 
which  proposed  to  submit  certain 
pjopositions  to  a  referendum  of  New 
York  City  voters,  were  among  the 
list  slain  in  the  assembly  and  the  one 
which  did  get  through  both  houses, 
authorizing  a  city  referendum  on  the 
right  of  the  city  thereafter  to  fix  the 
salaries  of  its  own  officials,  was 
vetoed  by  Mayor  Mitchell. 

The  mayor's  reason  for  this  veto 
was  that  its  two  companion  bills  (one 
giving  the  city  control  of  county 
offices  within  city  limits  and  the  other 
giving  it  control  of  teachers'  salaries) 
were  killed  by  the  assembly.  As 
Senator  Brown  said,  to  submit  each 
of  these  propositions  in  a  different 
year  "would  make  too  many  bites  of 
a  cherry." 

Another  measure  of  even  greater 
importance  was  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  giving  to  the  legis- 
lature the  right  to  delegate  legis- 
lative power  over  local  affairs  to 
cities.  But  this  too  was  side-tracked 
by  the  assembly  reactionary  combine. 
***** 

To  the  same  sinister  influence  it  is 
safe  to  attribute  the  failure  of 
Buffalo's  progressive  forces  to  even 
gain  committee  report  in  either  house 
on  the  bills  introduced  to  add  the 
Initiative,  the  Recall  and  the  prefer- 
ential ballot  to  the  new  charter  of 
that  city,  which  already  has  the  Ref- 
erendum. 

Melvin  P.  Porter,  Secretary  of  the 
Municipal  League  of  Buffalo,  says 
that  all  the  Erie  county  assemblymen 
urged  the  assembly  committee  to  re- 
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port  these  bills  for  Buffalo;  also  that 
said  bill  had  been  unanimously  indors- 
ed by  the  City  Council,  the  Central 
Labor  Council,  the  Commission  Gov- 
ernment Association  and  by  twenty 
business  men's  associations.  In  spite 
of  all  this  the  committee  refused  to 
bring  the  bills  before  the  assembly. 
These  measures,  as  well  as  the  Refer- 
endum, were  in  the  original  Buffalo 
charter  as  asked  for  five  years  ago, 
but  only  the  Referendum  was  author- 
ized to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of 
Buffalo.  Mr.  Porter  writes  pluckily 
as  follows  in  a  letter  to  Equity: 

The  features  of  our  original  charter 
bill,  that  are  most  democratic  are 
hardest  to  win  from  Albany.  The 
legislature  for  five  years  refused  any 
part  of  our  charter.  They  will  yet 
have    to    give   us   the   rest   of    it. 

Still  another  effort  to  utilize  the 
referendum  principle,  in  dealing  with 
the  liquor  question,  namely,  the  Whit- 
man bill  "for  the  creation  by  popular 
vote  of  prohibition  territory"  also 
proved  futile,  being  killed  in  commit- 
tee. 

Nevertheless  these  various  organ- 
ized campaigns  to  make  use  of  the 
referendum  in  determining  important 
public  policies  are  sure  to  be  of  great 
value  in  educating  the  N'ew  York 
public   as  to  this  fundamental  right. 

Ohio 

On  June  12th  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  sustained  the 
decision  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court 
in  its  decision  upholding  the  referen- 
dum vote  by  which  the  voters  of  Ohio 
had  repealed  the  Sprague  Congress- 
ional Re-districting  Law  enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  1915.  This  finally 
disposes  of  the  effort,  the  first  of  its 
kind,  to  invalidate  on  legal  tech- 
nicalities, a  popular  referendum 
concerning  an  apportionment  law. 
This   subject  was    discussed   at   some 


length  in  the  April  Equity,  pages  92 
and    93. 

Counsel  for  the  appellant  raised 
the  point  that  a  republican  form  of 
government  was  denied  by  allowing 
a  referendum  vote  on  a  law  passed 
by  a  state  legislature.  But  Chief  Jus- 
tice White,  speaking  for  the  Court, 
ruled  that  this  was  a  question  for 
Congress  to  consider  rather  than 
courts.  He  further  held  that  Con- 
gress had  expressly  amended  the  fed- 
eral apportionment  law  so  that  the 
referendum  might  be  applied  by  the 
states  to  apportionment  laws.  As 
the  result  of  this  decision  the  advan- 
tage contemplated  by  the  Republicans 
in  the  apportionment  under  the  law 
thus  repealed  is  lost.  The  old  dis- 
tricts being  divided  as  they  were,  it 
gives  the  advantage  to  the  Democrats. 

Oklahoma 

The  legislature  of  Oklahoma,  at 
its  last  session,  under  control  of  a 
Democratic  majority  enacted  a  law 
placing  the  appointment  of  all  re- 
gistration officers  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  giving  to  the 
registrars  thus  to  be  appointed  by 
a  Democratic  official  such  broad 
powers  of  discretion  that  voters  of 
any  opposing  party  might  be  in  dan- 
ger   of    unjust    treatment. 

Now  this  situation  has  been  met 
by  a  resort  to  the  Initiative,  the 
Socialists  having  started  a  petition 
for  a  law  putting  the  city  clerk  of 
every  town  of  1,000  or  more  popu- 
lation in  control  of  the  local  regis- 
tration of  voters  and  providing  certain 
safeguards  against  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  any  voter.  This  petition 
obtained  enough  signatures,  many  by 
Republicans,  to  insure  the  submis- 
sion of  the  bill  to  the  voters  in 
August.  Here  is  an  excellent  in- 
stance of  the  value  of  the  "gun  be- 
hind the   door"  in  an   emergency. 
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William  S.  U'Ren,  the  father  of 
the  I.  and  R.  in  Oregon  and  one  of 
our  editorial  counselors,  in  a  recent 
letter  regarding  the  outlook  for 
legislation  in  his  state  gives  us  this 
reassuring   message: 

Present  indications  are  that  there 
will  be  very  few  measures  on  the  bal- 
lot in  Oregon  this  year.  One  reason  is 
that  many  of  the  faddists  and  cranks 
have  already  sufficient  experience,  and 
another  is  that  the  entrance  of  the 
women  into  the  political  field  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  signatures  re- 
quired until  now  we  must  have  about 
25,000. 

Here  we  have  the  actual  evidence 
that  the  danger  of  overloading  the 
ballot  through  the  use  of  the  I.  and 
R.  was,  at  most,  only  transitory  in 
Oregon.  (See  also  same  tendency  in 
our  report  from  California.)  If  was 
an  evil  connected  with  the  first  wave 
of  popular  enthusiasm  over  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  new  instruments  and 
an  evil  which  carried  its  own  cor- 
rective. In  any  case  where  too  many 
or  too  technical  questions  are  put 
before  the  voters  by  petition,  the 
safe  rule  is  always  applied  by  the 
voters,  namely,  Vwhen  in  doubt, 
vote  no"  No  great  harm  is  done  by 
overworking  the  I.  and  R.  in  any 
event  and  always  the  use  of  these 
instruments  tends  to  educate  the 
voters.  But  we  have  always  believed 
that  the  excessive  use  would  soon 
disappear  and  this  news  from  Oregon 
is   correspondingly   gratifying. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exact 
number  of  measures  to  go  on  the 
ballot  this  year  is  not  available  at 
this  writing.  But  an  unofficial  re- 
port in  the  Oregon  Statesman  places 
the  number  at  nine,  three  amend- 
ments submitted  by  the  legislature 
and  six  by  initiative  petition.  The 
three  proposed  amendments  referred 
by  the   legislature   are: 


The  single  item  veto  amendment 
to  section  15,  article  5,  providing 
that  the  governor  may  veto  any  sin- 
gle  item   in   an   appropriation  bill; 

The  tax  exemption  amendment  to 
article  9,  providing  that  ships  of  fifty 
tons  capacity  or  more  under  Oregon 
registry  may  be  exempt  from  any 
state   taxes,   and 

The  negro  and  mula'tto  suffrage 
amendment,  repealing  section  6,  ar- 
ticle  2  which   grants   suffrage. 


The  big  contest  of  the  year  is 
likely  to  occur  in  connection  with 
the  "People's  Land  and  Loan  Law' 
as  proposed  by  initiative  petition  and 
sponsored  by  the  Oregon  Federation 
of  Labor  and  indorsed  by  all  the 
progressive  groups.  This  measure 
would  so  amend  the  bill  of  rights 
in  the  Oregon  constitution  as  to  es- 
tablish the  principle  of  the  Single 
Tax,  as  taught  by  Henry  George. 
But  it  also  provides  for  a  "home- 
maker's  loan  fund  derived  from  land 
rents  and  from  which  home  makers, 
in  town  or  country,  may  obtain  loans 
up  to  $1,500  secured  on  improvements 
made  or  projected.  It  is  declared 
that  "public  ownership  of  all  land 
rents  is  right  because  such  rent  is 
created  by  the  presence,  industry  and 
productive  power  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple." This  amendment  would  make 
the   public    policy   of    Oregon: 

First:  To  abolish  all  forms  of  land 
monopoly  so  as  to  prevent  any  person 
from  getting  a  profit  by  owning  land 
without     using     it. 

Second:  To  abolish  involuntary  un- 
employment and  poverty  in  this  state 
by  enacting  such  laws'  as  shall  insure 
to  all  citizens  opportunity  for  the 
exclusive  possession  and  use  of  enough 
land  to  employ  themselves  and  make 
their    homes. 

Third:  To  protect  all  pers'ons  in 
the  absolute  ownership  of  the  value 
of  their  land  improvements  and  the 
income     therefrom. 
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Other  initiative  measures  for  which 
petitions  have  been  circulated  are  as 
follows: 

A  one-day-of -rest-in- seven  law;  a 
measure  prohibiting1  compulsory  vac- 
cination and  medical  treatment;  a  bill 
to  protect  salmon  in  the  Columbia  riv- 
er and  its  tributaries;  a  measure  re- 
pealing section  2125,  Lord's  Oregon 
Laws,  which  prohibits  keeping  open 
on  Sunday  any  store  (shop,  grocery, 
bowling  alley,  billard  room,  etc.,  for 
the  purpose  of  labor  or  traffic,  or 
any  place  of  amusement,  except  thea- 
tres, and  a  measure  moving  the 
county  seat  of  Jefferson  county  from 
Culver  to   Madras. 

Pennsylvania 

The  city  of  Reading  has  furnished 
the  latest  testimonial  to  the  value 
of  the  Referendum  as  the  "gun  be- 
hind the  door"  even  when  the  gun 
is  just  pointed  but  not  .fired,  and 
incidentally  the  city  clerk  of  Read- 
ing, Charles  Marks,  has  learned  a 
valuable    lesson. 

To  get  the  point  of  this  true  story, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  in 
connection  with  the  Equity  informa- 
tion blank  recently  sent  out  to  all 
the  commission  cities  in  the  country 
one  question  asked  what  effect  the 
existence  of  the  I.  and  R.  had,  if 
any,  on  the  course  pursued  by  the 
officials.  City  Clerk  Marks,  in  filling 
out  the  blank  sent  to  him,  wrote  the 
reply:  "Never  had  any  effect." 
About  this  time  the  editorial  eye  of 
Equity  chanced  to  see  a  report  in 
the  Reading  Herald,  headed  in  big 
letters:  "Start  Signing  Refer edum  to 
Defeat  Jitney  Law"  Curious  to  know 
what  the  result  of  this  upheaval  of 
Reading  jitney  men  might  amount 
to,  we  wrote  to  City  Clerk  Marks 
and  received  the  following  illuminat- 
ing  reply: 


DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC   AFFAIRS 

BUREAU    OF    CITY    CLERK 

READING,     PA. 

May  5,  1916. 

Mr.  Edwin  S.  Potter, 

No.    1520    Chestnut    Street, 
Philada.,    Penna. 
Dear  Sir: 

Replying-  to  your  letter  of  the  4th 
inst.,  beg-  to  state  that  this  Referendum 
was  successful  in  so  far  as  the  Jitney 
men  were  concerned;  twenty  per- 
centum  of  the  qualified  electors  signed 
the    petition. 

Council  refused  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  a  special  election,  therefore  repeal- 
ing    the    Jitney     ordinance. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  Marks, 
City   Clerk. 

Then   recalling    City    Clerk   Mark's 

reply  to  our  question  as  to  the  effect 

of  the  Referendum,  we  felt  sure  that 

our  Reading  friend  would  now  gladly 

revise  that  reply  in  the  light  of  his 

own  official  report  of  a  very  definite 

and    decisive    effect   in   this   instance. 
***** 

A.  M.  Fuller,  president  of  the 
Allied  Civic  Bodies  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  addressing  the  association  of 
borough  officials  at  Harrisburg,  April 
14,  urged  the  commission  plan  for 
small  borough  governments,  with 
councilmen  elected,  on  non-partisan 
plan,  and  that  salaries  be  paid  in 
every  case.  In  boroughs  with  a 
population  of  more  than  1500  his  idea 
would  be  to  have  a  burgess,  two 
councilmen  and  a  business  manager 
who  should  be  a  civil  engineer.  With 
the  business  manager  Mr.  Fuller  said 
the  Council  could  be  made  an  admin- 
istrative body  purely  and  that  all 
details  could  be  handled  by  the  busi- 
ness manager.  Boroughs  over  10,000, 
should  become  cities  of  the  Third  Class. 


PUBLICITY  PAMPHLET:  A  book  is- 
sued by  the  state  or  city,  containing^ 
the  text  of  initiated  and  referred  meas- 
ures; should  contain  signed  arguments 
for  and  against  said  measures,  if  any 
voter  or  body  of  voters  desires  to  pre- 
sent them. 
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Edited  by  C.  G.  Hoag,  General  Secretary  of  the  American  Proportional  Representation  League, 

Haverford,  Pa. 


The   League's   "Spring  Drive" 

A  dinner  in  Philadelphia  on  April 
20th  in  honor  of  Mr.  John  H.  Humph- 
reys, secretary  of  the  Proportional 
Representation  Society  of  England, 
started  an  important  movement  for 
strengthening  the  work  of  the  P.  R. 
League. 

After  convincing  and  interesting 
.addresses  by  Mr.  William  Dudley 
Foulke,  who  presided,  and  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys, attention  was  called  by  C.  G. 
Hoag  to  the  League's  need  of  a  paid 
executive  secretary.  The  proposal 
was  heartily  supported  by  all  present, 
who  also  authorized  the  use  of  their 
signatures  in  connection  with  a  let- 
ter of  appeal  for  the  support  of  the 
proposal  by  proportionalists  gener- 
ally throughout  the  country.  As  this 
letter  clearly  explains  the  present 
position  of  the  P.  R.  movement  in 
the  country,  it  is  given  in  full  below. 
The  reader's  attention  is  directed  es- 
pecially to  the  subscriptions  men- 
tioned in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
letter— convincing  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  purpose  of  the  strong 
group    of    proportionalists    present. 

Philadelphia,  May  4,  1916 
To  the  Members  and  Supporters  of  the 
American  P.  R.  League 
On  April  20th  we  and  a  few  others 
had  the  opportunity,  as*  guests  of  Mr. 
C.  G.  Hoag,  of  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
Mr.  John  H.  Humphreys,  secretary  of 
the  P.  R.  Society  of  England.  Mr. 
Humphreys  addressed  us  on  the  im- 
portance of  proportional  representa- 
tion, with  which  we  were  impressed 
even  more  strongly  than  before.  The 
lack  of  leadership  so  often  apparent 
in  our  national  and  local  affairs,  the 
petty  local  spirit  seen  in  "pork-bar- 
rel"    appropriations,    and    the    persist- 


ence of  the  spoils  system — all  these 
are  due  largely  to  an  electoral  system 
which  makes  the  single  member  dis- 
trict— in  cities  the  ward — the  basis"  of 
representation.  Further,  the  due  pre- 
sentation in  our  legislative  chambers 
of  the  experience  and  needs  of  all 
classes  of  citizens,  which  P.  R.  will 
insure,  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
in  working  out  satisfactory  solutions 
of  the  social  problems  which  confront 
us. 

To  create  a  truly  representative 
body  it  is  neces'sary  that  the  constit- 
uency to  send  in  each  number  shall 
be  the  requisite  number  of  voters  who 
agrree  in  wanting  to  elect  the  same 
candidate.  Our  present  system  goes 
wrong  at  the  start  by  prescribing  as 
the  constituency  to  send  in  each  mem- 
ber the  requisite  number  of  people  who 
sleep  inside  of  a  certain  line  on  the 
map.  P.  R.  makes  this  change  from 
a  basis'  of  representation  which  can- 
not be  defended  and  which  brings  in 
its  train  political  ills  of  the  gravest 
character,  to  a  basis  that  is  reason- 
able and  that  has  brought  great  bene- 
fits to  every  country  which  has  adopt- 
ed   it. 

The  work  of  the  League  is  produc- 
ing results  beyond  our  expectations. 
P.  R.  has  been  adopted  by  one  city  in 
the  country,  and  it  has  gone  far  to- 
wards" adoption  in  two  others.  It  is 
incorporated  as  one  of  two  optional 
methods  of  electing  a  city  council,  in 
the  "Model  Charter"  just  published  by 
the  National  Municipal  League.  It  is 
supported  by  the  active  leaders  of  such 
organizations  as  the  N.  Y.  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  the  National  Short 
Ballot  Organization,  the  National  Vot- 
ers' League,  and  the  Popular  Govern- 
ment League.  It  is  championed  by 
editors  of  such  influential  periodicals 
as  Equity,  the  American  City,  the 
New  Republic,  the  Independent,  the 
Survey,  the  Review  of  Reviews  and 
the  Public.  It  is  favored  by  leading 
professors  of  political  science  in  a 
number  of  our  colleges*  and  univer- 
sities. 
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But  progress  brings  responsibility. 
The  general  secretary  of  the  League 
is  no  longer  able  to  meet,  unassisted, 
the  demands  made  upon  his  office.  It 
is  not  now  a  question  merely  of  edu- 
cating public  opinion:  it  is  a  question 
of  directing  a  movement  already  well 
started.  The  most  important  work 
now  confronting  the  League  is  to 
guide  wis'ely  the  efforts  of  believers 
in  the  reform  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  If  this  work  is  not  done 
well,  the  cause  may  receive  a  serious 
set-back  through  the  adoption  of  P. 
R.  in  a  form  defective  or  ill-adapted 
to   the   purpose   to   which    it   is   applied. 

The  general  secretary  needs  a  com- 
petent, well-educated  assistant — a  man 
who  can  command  a  good  salary.  The 
headquarters  of  the  League,  too,  should 
be  removed  from  the  house  of  the 
secretary  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadel- 
phia to  an  office  in  the  city  itself. 
What  the  League  needs,  as  a  minimum, 
is  $6,000  a  year,  reasonably  assured  for 
three  years.  We  hope  it  will  have 
more    than    that. 

Believing  that  the  importance  of  the 
cause  warrants  proportionalists  in  as- 
suring the  League'  this  amount,'  we  have 
made  subscriptions,  ourselves,  amount- 
ing to  $2158  a  year  for  three  years, 
and  we  now  ask  you  to  subscribe 
what  you  can.  We  enclose  a  subscrip- 
tion blank  with  the  request  that  you 
fill  it  out  and  send  it  to  the  general 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  League  at 
Haverford,    Pa. 

Sincerely    yours', 

George  Burnham,  Jr. 
Mary  E.  Converse 
John  Raymond  Cummings 
Neva  R.  Deardorff 
Cyrus  D.  Foss,  Jr. 
William  Dudley  Foulke 
Frederick  P.  Gruenberg 
Anna  S.  Hoag 
Mary  H.  Ingham 
Raynor  W.  Kelsey 
Morris  E.  Leeds 
J.  H.  Leuba 
Walter  C.  Longstreth 
Albert  B.  Maris 
Edwin  S.  Potter 
J.  C.  Rommel 
Linton  Satterthwaite 
Alfred  G.  Scattergood 
J.  Henry  Scattergood 
Maria  C.  Scattergood 
Marshall  E.  Smith 
C.  F.  Taylor 
Robert  Gray  Taylor 
Arthur  H,  Thomas 
Robert  E.  Tracy 
J.  Delancey  Verplanck 
S,  Burns  Weston 
Albert  B.  Williams 


NOTES 

The  Ontario  Parliament  did  not 
pass  the  bill,  submitted  to  it  last 
winter  with  the  backing  of  the  Ot- 
tawa Board  of  Trade  and  a  majority 
of  the  Ottawa  voters,  which  would 
have  given  that  city  the  privilege  of 

adopting  proportional   representation. 

*  *     * 

The  Provincial  Parliament  of  Al- 
berta recently  passed  amendments 
to  the  charters  of  Edmonton  and 
Calgary  permitting  them  to  adopt 
proportional  representation.  The 
amendment  applying  to  Calgary  was 
supported   by  the   city   council   itself. 

The  New  Republic  of  March  4th 
contained  a  very  clever  P.  R.  article 
by  Professor  H.  A.  Overstreet  en- 
titled "The  Community  Brain."  The 
article  is  reprinted  in  the  April  Pro- 
portional Representation  Review  (Pub- 
lished at  Haverford,  Pa.,  at  5c  a  copy, 
20c  a  year). 

*  *     * 

H.  G.  Wells    on  P.  R.:     "It  is  not 

a  faddist  proposal It  is   no 

more  an  eccentricity  than  is  proper 
baking  in  the  place  of  baking  amidst 
dirt  and  with  unlimited  adulteration, 
or  the  running  of  trains  to  their 
destinations  instead  of  running  them 
without  notice  into  casually  selected 
sidings  and  branch  lines.  It  is  not 
the  substitution  of  something  for 
something  else  of  the  same  nature; 
it  is  the  substitution  of  right  for 
wrong.  It  is  the  plain  common-sense 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  in  contem- 
porary   affairs. 

Mr.  Wells,  Lord  Bryce,  Earl  Grey, 
and  Lord  Courtney  helped  to  get  P. 
R.  adopted  for  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland.  If  you  want  to  help  get  it 
adopted  in  this  country,  join  the  P. 
R.  League.  Annual  dues,  one  dollar. 
Address  the  American  P.  R.  League, 
Haverford,  Pa. 
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The  Springfield  Charter  Bill  (Sen- 
ate Bill  257),  which  would  have  given 
the  city  an  opportunity  of  adopting 
a  modern  "short  ballot"  charter  with 
proportional  representation  for  coun- 
cil and  school  committee  was  not  re- 
ceived with  favor  by  the  Committee 
on  Cities  of  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature. Among  the  features  of  the 
bill  that  the  committee  objected  to 
was  proportional  representation.  Un- 
less that  was  cut  out,  the  committee 
positively  refused  to  report  the  bill 
favorably  to  the  legislature.  0, 
sapient  Committee! 


P.  R.  for  cities  was  attacked  in 
the  April  National  Municipal  Review 
by  Professor  H.  G.  James.  A  reply 
by  J.  H.  Humphreys  of  England,  who 
was  in  America  when  the  James  ar- 
ticle appeared,  will  be  found  in  the 
July  National  Municipal  Review.  We 
hope  that  both  articles  will  be  widely 
read. 


Hon.  E.  N.  Rhodes,  Deputy  Speak- 
er of  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  a  speech  at  Ottawa  on  April 
2nd,  1916:  "I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  proportional  representation.  If 
we  could  have  it,  we  should  have  far 
better  results  in  our  elections  than 
we  have   now." 

#     *     * 

124,000  of  the  voters  of  Philadel- 
phia did  not  take  the  trouble  to  regis- 
ter for  the  election  of  November, 
1913.  Of  those  who  did  register, 
more  than  43,000  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  vote.  Why?  Partly  be- 
cause the  ballot,  though  a  very  big 
and  complicated  thing,  did  not  offer 
them  the  means  of  expressing  their 
real  will  so  as  to  make  it  effective 
in  government.  A  suitable  propor- 
tional representation  ^ballot,  accom- 
panied by  the  concentration  of  the. 
powers  of  government  in  the  body 
elected  by  that  ballot,  would  have 
brought  most  of  the  voters  out  be- 
cause it  would  have  made  practically 
every    vote    effective    in    government. 


The  I.  R.  and  R.  in  Virginia  Now 

Good  news  from  the  Old  Dominion! 
Just  as  this  issue  is  going  to  press 
comes  the  delayed  but  important  in- 
formation that  the  1916  session  of 
the  Virginia  legislature  has  included 
workable  provisions  for  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  in  certain 
amendments  to  the  Optional  City 
Charter  act.  Our  informant  is  Lieut. 
C.  P.  Shaw  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  a  per- 
sistent worker  for  better  government 
in  his  state. 

These  amendments  reduce  the  per- 
centage of  voters  required  to  validate 
a  petition  for  a  change  in  the  form 
of  government  from  25  to  10  per 
cent,  and  authorize  all  cities  which 
have  adopted  or  shall  adopt  charters 
under  this  law  the  right  to  incorporate 
the  I.  R.  and  R.  by  a  majority  voting 
thereon.     Each    of   these    powers    for 


direct  voters'  control  is  made  avail- 
able on  petition  of  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  qualified  voters.  This  percentage 
is  very  fair  for  municipalities  and 
especially  low  for  the  Recall  in  com- 
parison with  the  municipal  Recall  in 
other  states;  but  we  feel  certain  that 
this  will  not  lead  to  abuse.  The  I. 
R.  and  R.  powers  are  not  used  most 
where  most  easily  involved,  but 
where  and  when  most  needed.  The 
amendment  to  the  law  is  well  drawn 
and  free  from  jokers.  The  citizens 
can  now  get  just  what  they  want. 

Also  the  legislature  has  presented 
the  method  by  which  the  important 
cities  of  Norfolk  and  Richmond  may 
ask  for  a  special  form  of  government 
and  choose  a  commission  of  nine  men 
to  draw  a  charter.  This  may  in- 
clude provision  for  the  I.  R.  and  R. 
and  may  be  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  the  voters  voting  thereon. 
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Edited  by  H.  S.  Gilbertson,  executive  secretary  of  The  National  Short  Ballot  Organization, 
383  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Officers  of  the  Short  Ballot  Organization:  President,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Vice-Presidents, 
Winston  Churchill;  Horace  E.  Deming;  Ben  B.  Lindsey:  William  S.  U'Ren;  William  Allen  White;  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff;  John  Mitchell,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Advisory  Board,  Lawrence  F.  Abbott,  Richard  S. 
Childs,  Henry  Jones  Ford,  Norman  Hapgood,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Richard  S. 
■Childs.     Executive  Secretary,  H.  S.  Gilbertson. 


The  City -Manager  Movement 

Important  developments  in  the  city- 
manager  movement  are  impending, 
in  the  possible  adoption  of  the  system 
in  Springfield,  Mass.  and  Grand 
Rapids,    Mich. 

The  charter  movement  in  Spring- 
field is  particularly  interesting.  For 
about  three  years  there  has  been  al- 
most uninterrupted  discussion  of  im- 
proved forms  of  government.  At 
first  the  regular  commission  form  re- 
ceived the  general  approval  of  local 
civic  leaders.  But  before  action  was 
possible  on  this  line,  the  city  manager 
plan  loomed  up  on  the  horizon  and  the 
Springfield  people  were  quick  to  see 
the  improvement.  About  two  years 
-ago  there  was  formed  a  charter  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred,  composed  of 
representatives  of  civic  organizations 
of  all  sorts.  The  discussion  of  char- 
ter forms  was  continued  in  a  most 
comprehensive  and  thorough  way  un- 
til finally  the  charter  committee  di- 
vided into  two  camps,  one  favoring 
the  city  manager  plan  and  the  other 
a  modified  "federal"  plan,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  former  predominating. 
Inasmuch  as  the  two  factions  seemed 
irreconcilable,  it  was  decided  to  ask 
the  legislature  to  allow  the  people  to 
make  a  selection  between  the  two 
forms.  The  plans  originally  submit- 
ted called  for  proportional  represen- 
tation in  the  selection  of  the  council, 
but  this  was  apparently  too  strong 
for  the  digestion  of  the  wise  men  at 
the  State  House  and  had  to  be  strick- 
en out  of  the  program.  There  was 
accordingly  substituted  a  provision 
for  a  council  composed  partly  of  rep- 


resentatives of  the  several  wards  and 
partly  from  the  citizenship  at  large. 
Part  One  of  the  act  upon  which 
Springfield  will  vote  at  the  November 
election,  calls  for  the  usual  city- 
manager  plan  and  Part  Two  for  the 
federal  form.  The  November  election 
ttill  simply  decide  which  of  these  two 
forms  is  preferred  and  a  second  vote 
will  be  taken  at  the  city  election  in 
December  on  the  question  whether 
the  preferred  form  shall  be  adopted 
or  the  present  charter  shall  be  retain- 
ed. 

Grand  Rapids  will  vote  on  a  straight 
city-manager  charter  on  August 
28th.  This  is  a  city  about  the  size  of 
Dayton  and  should  its  new  charter  be 
acceptable  to  the  voters,  the  new 
form  will  receive  a  trial  in  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  community. 


In  view  of  the  progressive  action 
proposed  in  Springfield  and  Grand 
Rapids,  the  abandonment  of  the  com- 
mission plan  in  Denver  on  May  9th 
seems  at  first  glance  like  a  re- 
actionary step.  Analysis  of  the  local 
situation  shows  that  it  was  nothing 
of  the  sort.  In  the  first  place  the 
election  issue  was  closely  interwoven 
with  a  play  of  personalities,  centering 
around  former  Mayor  Robert  W. 
Speer.  Speer  has  been  recognized  as 
an  administrator  of  decided  ability. 
During  the  administration  public  im- 
provements got  under  way.  There  was 
visible  evidence,  in  the  shape  of 
boulevards  and  other  important  public 
works,  that  a  strong  hand  was  at  the 
City     Hall     controlling.     But     about 
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'three  years  ago  the  people  of  Denver 
caught  the  progressive  spirit.  They 
grew  tired  of  Speer  and  decided  to  try 
commission  government.  This  was 
put  into  operation  under  a  patchwork 
charter  and  various  inconsistencies 
were  inevitable. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  real  rea- 
son for  the  abandonment  of  the  plan 
last  month.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  serious  weaknesses  of  com- 
mission government  made  themselves 
particularly  manifest  in  Denver.  The 
lack  of  a  strong  responsible  executive 
was  serious,  and  contrasted  sharply 
with  the  effectiveness  of  the  Speer 
government.  Instead  of  doing  the 
logical  thing  and  conserving  the 
strong  features  of  the  commission 
plan  while  abandoning  its  weak  ones, 
the  people  of  Denver  resolved  to 
scuttle  the  ship.  A  few  leading  spirits 
counseled  the  adoption  of  the  city 
manager  plan,  which  would  have  been 
the  logical  step,  but  it  was  too  late. 
In  due  jtime  Denver  will  probably 
have  another  reaction  and  it  seems 
safe  to  predict  that  the  next  jump 
will  be  in  line  with  what  has  been 
done  in  Dayton  and  the  forty  other 
cities  which  have  come  under  the 
jurisdiction    of    city   managers. 


A  New  Book  on  Counties 
For  a  long  time  it  has  been  recog- 
nized that  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
fields  to  be  cultivated  in  the  interests 
of  the  Short  Ballot  movement,  is  that 
of  county  government.  The  complete 
headlessness  of  this  branch  of  public 
administration  and  its  contributions 
to  political  machines,  have  in  recent 
years  come  to  be  recognized  as  among 
the  outstanding  features  of  reaction- 
ary politics.  Strange  to  say,  how- 
ever, there  has  never  been  any  great 
amount  of  intensive  study  in  this  de- 
partment of  government.  Prof.  John 
A.  Fairlie  published  a  book  about  ten 


years  ago  devoted  to  a  description 
of  local  governmental  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States.  He  had 
nothing  to  say,  however,  about  the 
county  problem.  Since  that  time  not 
a  few  monographs  on  special  phases 
of  county  government  have  been  writ- 
ten by  various  persons.  This  is  about 
the  extent  of  the  work  which  has 
been  done  in  this   field. 

The  Short  Ballot  Organization  has 
recognized  in  this  situation  a  real 
opportunity.  Its  executive  secretary 
has  for  some  months  been  gathering 
together  the  material  available  on 
this  subject  and  soon  expects  to  pub- 
lish a  small  volume  on  the  county. 
More  detailed  announcement  will  be 
made  in  future,  contributions  to 
Equity. 

La  Grande,  Ore. 

On  December  13th  last  La  Grande, 
Ore.,  re-enacted  by  a  vote  of  765  to 
462  the  charter  which  had  been  in 
operation  for  two  years.  The  theory 
of  the  charter  evidently  was  that  the 
plan  should  be  put  on  probation,  as  it 
were,  until  it  had  proven  itself  worthy 
of  permanent  establishment. 
Webster  City,  Iowa 

Webster  City  has  fallen  into  line 
with  the  orthodox  practice  and  has 
chosen  its  manager  from  out  of  town 
— H.  G.  Vollmer,  of  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Mr.  Vollmer  before  he  was  chosen  city 
manager  was  a  city  engineer. 
Albion,    Mich. 

Mr.  Roland  Remley,  of  Chicago,  a 
civil  engineer  and  architect  by  pro- 
fession who  has  been  superintending 
the  construction  of  a  new  post  office 
at  Albion,  has  been  elected  city  man- 
ager at  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year.  The 
population  of  Albion  is  5,833. 
***** 

There  are  now  12  states  having 
some  form  of  home  rule  for  cities. 
The  state-wide  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum are  authorized  in  20  states 
and  operative  in  18  states. 


"This  Advertisement   published   without    cost   to    the   United    States." 

A  PROGRAM  OF  PREPAREDNESS 

Recently  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  of  the  United  States,  in  coopera- 
tion with  various  societies  of  engineers,  issued  the  first  of  a  series 
of  full  page  advertisements  which  publishers  were  asked  to  insert,  "with- 
out cost  to  the  United  States."  It  was  framed  in  a  design  suggesting  our 
national  coat-of-arms,  and  across  the  spread  eagle  at  the  top  was  printed  in 
large  letters  this  title:  "  National  Defense  and  International  Peace."  The 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  are  said  to  have  offered  their  free 
service  to  the  President  in  getting  these  facts  to  the  people  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  accepted  their  offer  of  help. 

This  advertisement  purports  to  tell  "what  the  engineers  are  doing" — 
making  an  elaborate  card  index  of  American  industry  so  that  "it  may  be 
prepared  for  its  vital  part  in  defending  the  country,  if  need  comes."  It 
is  explained  that,  like  some  of  the  countries  engaged  in  the  present  war, 
our  country1  s  factories  are  not  prepared  "to  furnish  the  colors  with  arms, 
shells  and  powder."      Hence  it  is  argued: 

"All  elements  of  the  nation's  life — the  manufacturers,  the  business  men, 
and  the  working  men — should  support  this  patriotic  and  democratic  work  of 
the  engineers,  and  assist  them  cheerfully  when  asked.  There  can  be  no 
better  insurance  against  war." 

The  italics  are  theirs.  At  this  point  let  us  pause  and  consider  this 
tragic  issue.  Remembering  that  the  title  of  the  whole  advertisement  is 
"  National  Defense  and  International  Peace,"  we  look  in  vain  for  one 
single  sentence  or  word  recognizing  the  things  which  we  as  a  nation 
ought  to  do  toward  making  international  peace  possible  and  permanent. 
We  find  only  this  one  purpose:  to  be  able  to  furnish  arms  and  powder  to 
our  fighting  men.  And  they  have  the  credulity  to  expect  keen-witted, 
sensible  American  citizens  to  swallow  this  program  of  preparedness  as 
the  best  "national  insurance  against  war." 

These  great  men  are  evidently  in  earnest.  But  why  do  not  these  pretended 
advocates  of  international  peace  tell  the  people  something  about  our  duty 
as  one  in  the  family  of  nations?  Why  do  they  not  mention  the  already 
world-wide  movement,  sponsored  by  many  statesmen  and  patriots,  for 
some  sort  of  international  organization  to  deal  with  international  problems 
in  an  intelligent  way?  To  ignore  constructive  and  preventive  measures 
and  talk  only  about  making  guns  and  powder  as  an  "insurance  against 
war"  is  going  back\into  the  dark  ages,  as  Europe  has  done. 

Let  all  who  read  this  National  Defense  and  International 
Peace  advertisement  write  to  the  Naval  Consulting  Board, 
29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York,  and  tell  them  what  they  have  left 
out. 
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EDITORIAL 


VOIv.   XVIII— No.  4       Oct.,  1916 


ATTENTION,    LAWMAKERS    OF 

1917! 

You  men  who  have  been  elected 
members  of  state  legislatures  for  the 
coming  year  hold  in  your  hands  the 
great  power,  delegated  to  you  by  the 
people  as  their  representatives,  to  deal 
with  the  basic  law  or  framework  of 
municipal  government. 

How  are  you  going  to  use  that 
power?  Granting  that  your  desire  and 
intention  are  to  so  improve  the  legal 
basis  of  municipal  government  in  each 
state  as  to  make  it  better  serve  the 
vital  interests  of  the  people  in  those 
communities,  how  are  you  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  what  changes  in  your 
existing  municipal  forms  will  result  in 
the  desired  improvement? 

These  are  among  the  practical  ques- 
tions that  will  confront  you  as  law- 
makers when  you  meet  for  the  serious 
work  of  the  coming  session.  If  any 
city  in  the  whole  country  has  found 
by  experience  a  better  way  of  organiz- 
ing its  governmental  functions,  you 
are  entitled  to  know  what  that  better 
way  is  before  accepting  any  proposed 
plan  for  any  municipality  in  your  own 
state.  If  any  state  in  the  Union  has 
enacted  a  general  law  or  constitutional 
provision  for  its  municipalities  which 
has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  them, 
you  are  entitled  to  know  all  about  that 
before  undertaking  to  amend  the  exist- 
ing municipal  laws  of  your  own  state 


or  to  place  new  ones  on  the  statute 
books. 

These  facts  of  our  municipal  experi- 
ence in  every  section  of  the  nation  you 
ought  to  have  at  your  disposal,  and 
you  are  entitled  to  have  them. 

Here  in  this  number  of  Equity  you 
can  find  this  data,  arranged  in  a  form 
convenient  for  reference  and  compari- 
son. It  is  presented  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  of  practical  assistance  to  you 
in  this  important  work,  and  that  in 
many  of  the  legislatures  of  1917  a 
great  wave  of  progress  as  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  cities  will  be  realized. 


THE  REGULAR  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
EQUITY   OMITTED. 

This  "October"  number  of  Equity 
has  been  delayed  over  a  month  in 
order  that  it  might  present  the  results 
of  the  nation-wide  investigation  as  to 
new  forms  of  municipal  organization 
and  their  operation,  upon  which  we 
have  been  working  for  many  months. 
In  consideration  of  this  object,  we 
trust  that  all  readers  and  friends  will 
excuse  the  tardiness  of  this  issue,  and 
also  will  understand  the  necessity  of 
omitting  most  of  our  regular  depart- 
ments, Proportional  Representation, 
the  Short  Ballot  and  the  section  deal- 
ing with  the  progress  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  movement  in 
the  different  states.  The  omission  is 
due  to  the  great  volume  of  reports  and 
summaries  required  by  this  investiga- 
tion. 

Election  day  is  almost  upon  us  as 
we  go  to  press,  and  although  a  news 
section   is  already  prepared,   it  seems 
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wiser  to  substitute  a  few  brief  notes 
for  it;  and  then  undertake  to  give  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  review  of 
the  election  results  and  other  news  in 
the  January  Equity.  Reports  that 
were  intended  to  have  some  bearing  on 
the  election  would  now  be  too  late  to 
be  of  any  service.  Also  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  other  regular  de- 
partments will  be  resumed  with  that 
issue.  But  as  this  issue  may  be  re- 
ferred to  in  future  for  the  quarterly 
news  record,  we  briefly  summarize 
pending  state  issues  as  follows: 

Arkansas.  On  November  7th  Arkan- 
sas votes,  we  hope  favorably,  on  an 
amendment  which  will  be  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  amendment  which  was 
carried  in  1910.  Details  were  given  in 
July  Equity,  pages  136-138. 

California.  In  November,  1914,  Cali- 
fornia voted  on  48  measures.  There 
was  a  great  outcry  by  the  conserva- 
tives against  the  submission  of  such  a 
large  number  of  measures,  but  the  vote 
on  them  proved  to  be  intelligent  and 
discriminating.  This  year  there  are 
only  7  measures  on  the  ballot.  A  fall 
from  48  measures  to  7  measures  in  two 
years  bears  out  our  prediction  that  the 
number  of  measures  submitted  by 
states  will  decrease. 

Illinois.  In  January  Equity  we  will 
be  able  to  give  the  vote  on  that  pre- 
cious tax  amendment  in  Illinois. 

Maryland.  Also  details  of  Mary- 
land's budget  amendment,  and  the  vote 
thereon.  Maryland  is  setting  an  im- 
portant example. 

Massachusetts.     We  shall  soon  know 


if  Massachusetts  will  have  a  constitu- 
tional convention  next  year. 

Minnesota.  See  July  Equity,  pages 
143-146,  for  details  of  Minnesota's  sub- 
missions, and  next  Equity  for  the  vote 
thereon. 

Mississippi.  The  courts  have  not 
yet  told  Mississippi  whether  or  not  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  amend- 
ment, voted  on  in  1914,  was  really 
passed,  but  a  decision  is  expected  soon. 

Oregon.  In  Oregon  there  are  only 
11  measures  on  the  ballot  this  year — a 
marked  decline  from  previous  years. 
Details  of  measures  and  vote  in  next 
issue. 

New  York  votes  on  two  measures. 

Tennessee.  On  August  3d,  at  a 
special  election,  the  proposition  for  a 
constitutional  convention  was  rejected 
by  the  vote  of  67,335  to  63,940. 

Washington.  In  the  April  issue  of 
Equity  (page  94)  we  gave  the  main 
features  of  several  measures  passed  by 
the  last  legislature,  the  effect  of  which 
was  plainly  to  make  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  a  virtual  dead  letter  in 
Washington.  One  proposal  was  to  re- 
quire the  signing  of  petitions  in  a 
registration  office.  Another  would 
make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  solicit  signa- 
tures within  100  feet  of  a  registration 
office.  A  third  would  restore  the  con- 
vention in  place  of  the  direct  primary. 
All  of  these  measures  were  at  once 
seen  to  be  reactionary,  and  very  prop- 
erly the  people  availed  themselves  of 
the  Referendum  to  require  their  sub- 
mission to  the  electorate.  Results  of 
election  in  next  issue. 


THE   NATION-WIDE    MOVEMENT   FOR 

MUNICIPAL   EFFICIENCY   UNDER 

DIRECT  POPULAR  CONTROL 


An  Authoritative  Record  to  Date  of  the  Experience  of  Ameri- 
can Municipalities  Under  the  Commission  or  other  New 
and  Improved  Forms  of  Government,  Including  their  Use 
of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  and  the  Recall  —  Also  a 
Summary  of  the  Constitutional  Provisions,  State  General 
Laws  and  Special  Charters  Authorizing  those  Forms. 


TRYING  to  do  well  the  things 
which  the  people  of  a  community 
want  to  have  done — that  is  the  twen- 
tieth-century conception  of  a  good 
government.  At  least  that  idea  of 
government  moves  toward  efficiency 
and  toward  democracy,  even  when  the 
scheming  politician,  with  selfish  mo- 
tive, accepts  it  in  some  degree  because 
he  has  discovered  that  "it  pays"  to 
have  his  government  do  the  things 
that  please  the  voters. 

The  growing  municipality,  in  which 
the  people  live  and  work  in  close  per- 
sonal touch,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
laboratory,  wherein  methods  of  effi- 
cient government  may,  and  frequently 
do,  find  their  most  convenient  and 
direct  practical  application  to  con- 
crete affairs.  There  the  public  official, 
the  law-maker  and  the  voting  citizen 
of  the  intelligent  kind  are  all  trying 
to  do  things  worth  while  for  their  own 
community.  But  each  locality  is 
absorbed  in  its  own  plans  and  prob- 
lems, and  is  only  vaguely  or  occasion- 
ally cognizant  of  what  other  communi- 
ties are  doing  along  similar  lines. 

It  is  highly  important  and  instruct- 
ive for  those  at  work  in  any  one 
municipality  to  know  how  matters  are 
being  managed  in  other  municipalities 
in  various  parts  of  our  great  country- 
This  is  the  very  practical  motive  of 
various  state  and  national  leagues  of 


municipal  officials,  and  of  others  inter- 
ested in  municipal  affairs.  By  min- 
gling and  comparing  notes  they  gain 
new  ideas  and  fresh  inspiration. 
However,  there  is  no  published  record, 
so  far  as  we  know,  of  the  actual  expe- 
rience of  the  now  numerous  munici- 
palities throughout  this  country  which 
have,  within  the  last  decade  and  a 
half,  adopted  distinctive  plans  for 
greater  efficiency  in  government.  Those 
plans  include  the  commission,  commis- 
sion-manager or  other  small  and  spec- 
ialized agencies  of  government,  and  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases  they  have 
included  provision  for  the  use  of  those 
democratic  tools  of  direct  control,  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  and  the 
Recall.  An  important  part  of  the 
general  experience  of  these  municipali- 
ties must  therefore  be  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  used  these  tools.  In 
the  October,  1914,  issue  of  the  National 
Municipal  Review  the  editor  of  Equity 
presented  the  first  statistical  summary 
of  the  experience  of  American  cities 
in  the  use  of  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum and  the  Recall. 

With  the  purpose  of  making  that 
summary  more  complete,  bringing  it 
up  to  date,  and  making  a  general  sur- 
vey of  this  whole  movement  toward 
municipal  efficiency  and  democracy, 
Equity  has  sought  from  official  and 
other  sources  the  essential  facts  con- 
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cerning  these  new  forms  of  municipal 

organization,  their  authorization  by 
law  and  the  uses  made  of  the  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum  and  the  Recall. 

The  results  of  this  nation-wide  in- 
vestigation, fresh  from  the  fields  of 
actual  experience,  are  presented  in  the 
following  pages  in  a  convenient  form 
for  reference.  Copies  of  this  issue  are 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  municipal 
officials,  state  legislators,  governors  of 
states  and  students  of  the  science  and 
art  of  government  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  hoped  that  the  presen- 
tation of  these  facts  will  lead  to 
earnest  study  and  comparisons,  and  to 
a  laudable  emulation  among  the  states 
for  the  granting  of  greater  municipal 
liberty;  also  that  municipalities  will 
be  inspired  to  work  for  greater  effi- 
ciency, combined  with  more  readily 
applied  popular  control  when  needed. 
This  need  will  become  more  rare  as 
excellence  and  efficiency  in  government 
increase. 


Difficulties  Encountered. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  the  editors  of  Eqltty  understand 
that  this  review  of  the  movement  is 
not  in  all  respects  perfect  or  complete. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  conduct 
a  national  investigation  of  this  kind 
by  mail  will  understand  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  have  encountered. 
However  carefully  information  blanks 
may  be  prepared  and  inclosed  with 
stamped,  addressed  return  envelopes, 
there  is  always  a  certain  percentage 
of  people  who  will  fail,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  to  respond  to  such  requests 
for  information.  It  is  quite  true  to  say 
that  in  this  case  a  large  number  of 
officials  to  whom  our  request  for  in- 
formation was  sent  did  respond 
prompt^  and  fully,  and  this  was  most 
encouraging;  but  there  then  remained 
a  big  portion  from  which  no  response 
was  received.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
circular  letters  and  information  blanks 


were  sent  to  quite  a  large  number  of 
municipalities  four  different  times  be- 
fore obtaining  the  desired  response. 
Even  then  we  were  unable  to  obtain 
authoritative  reports  from  a  few 
municipalities  which  were  known  to 
have  adopted  the  commission  or  other 
improved  forms  of  government.  It 
was  only  by  the  most  emphatic  and 
persistent  appeals,  in  some  cases  to 
postmasters  and  editors  of  local 
papers,  that  we  were  able  to  obtain 
finally  an  approximately  complete  and 
authoritative  set  of  reports  covering 
the  main  facts  and  experience  of  the 
municipalities  which  so  far  have 
joined  in  this  nation-wide  movement 
for  better  government. 

But  even  before  starting  on  this 
quest  for  first-hand  information  from 
the  cities  concerned  it  was  found 
necessary  to  spend  several  months  in 
assembling  and  comparing  the  data 
concerning  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions and  the  general  laws  in  the 
various  states  which  had  authorized  or 
established  new  and  improved  forms 
of  municipal  government. 

Proofs  Sent  Out  for  Correction. 

Finally,  after  having  put  into  type 
the  most  condensed  and  accurate 
statements  possible  concerning  the 
general  state  laws  and  the  various 
special  municipal  charters,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  mail  to  the  vari- 
ous state  and  city  authorities  advance 
proofs  of  those  parts  of  this  investiga- 
tion which  concerned  them,  requesting 
correction  of  any  errors  and  supplying 
of  any  essential  facts  lacking,  again 
inclosing  stamped  and  addressed  en- 
velope. All  such  corrections  and  addi- 
tions received  have  been  included  in 
the  reports  here  presented. 

Hence,  if  any  reader  should  happen 
to  discover  errors  or  deficiencies  in 
the  following  pages,  we  trust  that  he 
will  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  due,  in 
part  at  least,  to  those  who  have  failed 
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to  co-operate  with  us  when  requested 
to  do  so.  Also  we  wish  to  particularly 
request  anyone  finding  such  errors  to 
notify  us,  and  to  supply  or  tell  us 
where  we  can  obtain  the  correct  in- 
formation, in  order  that  we  may  pub- 
lish it  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  Equity, 
that  this  review  may  be  made  still 
more  complete  and  accurate  for  future 
reference. 

We  desire  here  to  acknowledge  with 
thanks  the  helpful  co-operation  of  all 
who  responded  to  our  inquiries,  in- 
cluding attorney  generals,  secretaries 
of  state,  legislative  reference  bureaus 
and  officials  of  municipal  leagues. 

The  State  Legislatures  of  1911. 

The  law-making  bodies  of  forty-one 
states  and  three  territories  are  to  hold 
regular  sessions  in  1917.  It  is  within 
the  power  of  the  men  elected  to  these 
legislatures  to  deal  constructively  and 
progressively  with  pressing  problems 
of  municipal  government.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  this  review 
now  deals  with  the  grant  of  home  rule 
powers  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned with  the  structure  or  frame- 
work of  municipal  government,  and 
not  with  economic  powers,  such  as  the 
public  ownership  and  operation  of  pub- 
lic utilities  like  water  works,  lighting 
plants,  street  railways,  etc.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  editors  of  Equity 
are  not  interested  in  home  rule  for 
cities  from  these  other  points  of  view, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  this  investiga- 
tion this  distinction  must  be  kept 
clearly  in  view.  We  do  hope  that  the 
coming  legislative  sessions  will  make 
laws  or  submit  home  rule  constitu- 
tional amendments,  wherever  neces- 
sary, which  will  enable  municipalities 
to  frame  and  adopt  their  own  forms  of 
government  or  amend  their  existing 
charters. 

For  the  information  of  all,  we  pre- 
sent  the   following   condensed   tabula- 
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tion  of  the  main  facts  concerning  the 
legislative  sessions  of  1917: 


Date  of 

Legis- 

State or 

meet- 

Limit of 

lature 

territory. 

ing. 

session. 

meets. 

Alaska 

Mar.  5 

60  days 

Biennially 

Arizona 

Jan.  8 

60  days 

Biennially 

Arkansas 

Jan. 

60  days 

Biennially 

California 

Jan.  8 

None 

Biennially 

Colorado 

Jan.  3 

90  days 

Biennially 

Connecticut 

Jan.  3 

None 

Biennially 

Delaware 

Jan.  2 

60  days 

Biennially 

Florida 

Apl.  3 

60  days 

Biennially 

Georgia 

June  27 

50  days 

Annually 

Hawaii 

Feb.  21 

60  days 

Biennially 

Idaho 

Jan.  2 

60  days 

Biennially 

Illinois 

Jan.  3 

None 

Biennially 

Indiana 

Jan;  4 

61  days 

Biennially 

Iowa 

Jan.  8 

None 

Biennially 

Kansas 

Jan.  9 

50  days 

Biennially 

Maine 

Jan.  3 

None 

Biennially 

Mass. 

Jan.  5 

None 

Annually 

Michigan 

Jan.  3 

None 

Biennially 

Minnesota 

Jan.  2 

90  days 

Biennially 

Missouri 

Jan.  3 

70  days 

Biennially 

Montana 

Jan.  1 

SO  days 

Biennially 

Nebraska 

Jan.  2 

60  days 

Biennially 

Nevada 

Feb. 

60  days 

Biennially 

N.Hampshire 

Jan.  3 

None 

Biennially 

New  Jersey 

Jan.  11 

None 

Annually 

New  Mexico 

Jan.  9 

60  days 

Biennially 

New  York 

Jan.  5 

None 

Annually 

N.  Carolina 

Jan.  3 

60  days 

Biennially 

Ohio 

Jan.  1 

None 

Biennially 

Oklahoma 

Jan.  2 

60  days 

Biennially 

Oregon 

Jan.  8 

40  days 

Biennially 

Pennsylvania 

Jan.  2 

None 

Biennially 

Porto  Rico 

Feb.  14 

60  days 

Annually 

Rhode  Islanc 

Jan.  4 

60  days 

Annually 

S.  Carolina 

Jan  11 

40  days 

Annually 

S.  Dakota 

Jan.  2 

60  days 

Biennially 

Tennessee 

Jan.  1 

75  days 

Biennially 

Texas 

Jan.  9 

90  days 

Biennially 

Utah 

Jan.  8 

60  days 

Biennially 

Vermont 

Jan.  3 

None 

Biennially 

Washington 

Jan.  8 

60  days 

Biennially 

W.  Virginia 

Jan.  10 

45  days 

Biennially 

Wisconsin 

Jan. 

None 

Biennially 

Wyoming 

Jan.  9 

40  days 

Biennially 

It  is  hoped  that  the  members  of  the 
appropriate  committees  in  every  one 
of  the  above  legislatures  will  examine 
this  comparative  review  of  the  sub- 
ject and  keep  the  matter  for  reference 
while  preparing  such  additional  legis- 
lation as  will  bring  their  own  state's 
municipal  law  fully  abreast  of  the  best 
thought,  enlightened  by  the  experience 
of  all  progressive  municipalities. 

Only  Five  "Do  Nothing"  States. 

The  movement  for  more  efficient,  as 
well  as  more  democratic,  government 
in  American  municipalities  may  now 
be  said  to  be  nation-wide  in  its  scope. 
This  movement  has  been  crystallized 
to   a   greater  or   less   extent   into   the 
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constitutional  or  statutory  law  in 
forty-three  of  our  states.  The  five 
remaining  states  in  which  no  recogni- 
tion has  been  given  to  it  may  he  re- 
garded fairly  as  the  exceptions  that 
"prove  the  rule."  The  five  states 
which  are  entitled  to  this  unworthy 
distinction  of  having  remained  entirely 
oblivious  to  this  important  revolution 
in  municipal  government,  which  means 
so  much  for  the  ultimate  success  of 
our  country's  great  adventure  in 
democracy,  are  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Rhode  Island,  Delaware  and 
Indiana.  It  is  notable  that  four  of 
them  are  among  the  original  thirteen 
states  of  the  union,  and  which,  there- 
fore, may  be  said  to  represent  the 
extreme  conservatism  of  the  east, 
while  the  other  one,  Indiana,  in  the 
middle  west,  is  completely  surrounded 
by  states  which  have  made  important 
progress  in  improved  methods  of 
municipal  government. 

Why  these  five  states  have  re- 
mained untouched  by  the  widening 
current  of  progress,  dating  from  the 
experience  of  Galveston  after  the  great 
flood  in  1901,  and  have  remained  in- 
different to  the  splendid  results  ob- 
tained by  various  improved  forms  of 
city  government  in  every  other  part  of 
the  nation,  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  But 
no  time  should  be  spent  in  useless  re- 
gret. The  opportunity  is  now  at 
hand  for  each  of  these  backward 
states  to  take  up  the  question  of  mu- 
nicipal government  at  the  coming  leg- 
islative session,  in  the  light  of  the  ex- 
perience of  other  states,  the  main  facts 
of  which  are  presented  in  this  review. 
And  it  is  possible  for  each  of  these 
backward  states  to  so  deal  with  this 
important  subject  now  as  to  bring  it- 
self into  the  forefront  of  progress.  They 
will  have  the  advantage  not  only  of 
the  experience  here  presented,  but 
also  the  benefit  of  numerous  books  and 
pamphlets  dealing  with  this  subject,  in- 
cluding "The  Model  City  Charter  and 


Home  Rule  Law,"  which  was  published 

last  year  by  the  National  Municipal 

League. 

Galveston  and  Des  Moines  Set  the  Pace. 

The  great  disaster  which  came  to 
Galveston  in  1901  found  the  old 
double-chambered  council  system  of 
government  entirely  inadequate  to  meet 
such  an  emergency.  A  small  commis- 
sion of  leading  citizens  was  quickly 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  public 
affairs,  at  least  until  the  emergency 
had  passed.  The  excellent  results  of 
this  concentrated  and  efficient  man- 
agement plan  led  to  its  adoption 
as  the  permanent  plan  for  conducting 
the  affairs  of  Galveston.  Other  cities, 
noting  the  great  superiority  of  that 
plan  over  the  old  plan  of  city  govern- 
ment, began  to  adopt  it. 

Thus  the  movement  went  from  city 
to  city  and  from  state  to  state.  "The 
commission  plan"  was  discussed  far 
and  wide,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  it  was  in  operation  in  municipali- 
ties from  coast  to  coast. 

In  1907  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  added  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  to 
the  Galveston  plan,  and  this  rapidly 
became  known  all  over  the  country  as 
"the  Des  Moines  Plan."  The  sensible 
and  rational  theory  was,  that  men  in 
whose  care  such  sweeping  powers 
were  concentrated  should  be  subject 
to  the  possibility  of  direct  control  by 
the  voters.  By  means  of  the  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum  the  voters  can 
control  the  legislative  acts  of  the  com- 
mission, and  by  the  Recall  the  voters 
can  control  their  tenure  of  office.  This 
theory  is  now  so  generally  recognized 
and  accepted  that  seldom,  if  ever,  is 
the  commission  or  any  other  plan  of 
municipal  government  adopted  in 
which  great  powers  are  concentrated 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  men  without 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  and 
the  Recall  going  along  as  "controls." 
Concentration  of  authority  and  power 
for  efficiency,  and  diffusion  of  control 
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for  safety.  The  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum for  the  control  of  measures, 
and  the  Recall  for  the  control  of  men 
(officials). 

Legal  Basis  of  the  New  Forms. 

There  are  now  545  municpalities  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  Equity 
reports  and  information  from  various 
sources,  which  have  in  operation  the 
commission,  commission-manager,  lim- 
ited council  or  other  new  forms  of 
government,  all  looking  toward  greater 
efficiency  of  administraton  and  a  large 
majority  of  them  possessing  the  In- 
itiative, Referendum  and  Recall  as  in- 
struments of  democratic  control.  The 
number  is  rapidly  increasing. 

But  surprisingly  large  as  the  total 
will  appear  to  many  of  our  readers, 
this  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
number  of  municipalities  which  now 
have  the  legal  right  to  use  the  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  or  Recall  by  author- 
ity of  state  laws  (general  or  special) 
or  under  state  constitutional  provi- 
sions. In  several  states  the  home  rule 
section  of  the  constitution  long  ago 
granted  to  municipalities  the  right  to 
frame  and  adopt  or  amend  their  own 
charters  by  majority  vote,  as  in  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  California,  Arizona, 
Colorado  and  Ohio.  In  these  states 
many  cities  began  to  insert  the  In- 
itative,  Referendum  and  Recall  long 
before  the  commission  government 
plan  had  been  adopted  by  them.  Some 
of  these  cities  having  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  have  never 
adopted  the  commission  plan. 

Besides  this,  certain  states  in  put- 
ting the  Intiative  and  Referendum  or 
the  Recall  into  their  constitutions  ex- 
tended these  powers  of  direct  control 
to  municipalities.  The  states  which 
have  this  constitutional  provision  for 
the  municipal  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum are  South  Dakota,  Oregon,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Maine,  Nevada,  Colorado, 
California,  Arizona;  and  the  Initiative 


in  Maryland.  Of  these  at  least  three 
states  (Oregon,  California  and  Ari- 
zona) have  self-operating  clauses  so 
that  all  the  municipalities  of  the  state 
are  able  to  use  the  Initiative  and  Ref- 
erendum, regardless  of  statutory  en- 
actment. 

In  seven  states  (Oregon,  Washington, 
California,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Kansas 
and  Lousiana)  provision  for  the  mu- 
nicipal Recall  is  made  in  the  consti- 
tution. 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum  in 
State  Laws. 

So  much  for  state  constitutional 
provisions.  In  thirty-four  states  there 
are  now  general  statutes  authorizing 
municipalities  to  adopt  new  and  im- 
proved forms  of  government.  A  sum- 
mary of  these  laws,  under  their  re- 
spective state  titles,  will  be  found  in 
the  following  pages.  A  comparative 
view  of  these  laws  and  also  of  the 
constitutional  provisions  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  table.  The  commis- 
sion form  of  government  is  specifically 
provided  for  by  general  law  in  twenty- 
seven  states.  In  four  states  (New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Virginia  and 
Ohio)  optional  laws  have  been  en- 
acted specifying  several  different 
forms  of  municipal  government  for 
cities  to  choose  from.  In  three  states 
(Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Texas)  we 
find  general  laws  granting  broad  home 
rule  powers  as  to  the  framework  of 
municipal  government. 

This  large  volume  of  state  legisla- 
tion is  tremendously  significant,  es- 
pecially as  in  most  cases  these  laws 
provide  for  the  use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  as  to  local  af- 
fairs usually  on  most  liberal  terms. 
This  shows  that  our  lawmakers  have 
a  great  and  increasing  confidence  in 
the  people,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in 
no  instance  have  the  people  shown 
themselves  to  be  unworthy  of  this 
confidence.    The  experience  of  our  mu- 
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nicipalities  with  these  new  forms  of 
government  demonstrates  that  they 
have  not  abused  these  powers  of  direct 
control. 

The  results  thus  far  achieved  con- 
tain a  great  inspiration  for  the  fu- 
ture. Let  us  now  work  to  make  these 
provisions  for  the  use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  by  our  munici- 
palities more  uniform  throughout  the 
country,  keeping  the  basis  for  their 
operation  as  low  as  experience  indi- 
cates to  be  safe. 


Available  on  Popular  Demand. 

Except  in  the  two  or  three  states 
where  the  law  has  imposed  certain 
forms  of  government  on  all  cities  of 
a  given  class,  as  in  Alabama,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Utah,  the  submission  of  any 
given  plan  to  the  voters  of  a  munici- 
pality is  conditioned  on  its  being  pro- 
posed or  initiated  by  a  popular  peti- 
tion signed  by  a  definite  percentage  of 
the  voters.  Here  we  have  the  popu- 
lar Initiative  in  actual  operation  al- 
most universally.  Similarly  in  all  of 
these  states,  with  the  three  exceptions 
noted,  the  question  of  adopting  a  plan 
thus  submitted  is  determined  by  a 
majority  vote,  which  in  effect  is  the 
popular  Referendum. 

The  facts  are  these:  The  petition 
percentages  required  for  the  submis- 
sion of  new  forms  varies  in  different 
states  from  10  to  35.  The  25  percent 
petition  occurs  in  13  states,  the  15  per- 
cent petition  in  4  states,  the  10  per- 
cent in  8  states.  In  one  state,  New 
Jersey,  the  basis  is  20  percent  and  in 
one  state,  Oklahoma,  35  percent.  The 
percentages  are  generally  about  the 
same  for  submitting  the  question  of 
abandonment. 
A  Non-Partisan  Ballot  Now  Assured. 

Not  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago  the 
chief  idea  advanced  by  those  who 
sought  to  reform  our  then  corrupt 
municipal  governments  was  the  com- 
plete divorcement  of  municipal  affairs 
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from  national  politics.  Notice  in  the 
following  reports  from  states  and  mu- 
nicipalities how  frequently  occurs  this 
expression:  "Candidates  nominated 
by  petition  and  elected  on  a  non-par- 
tisan ballot."  The  significance  of  this 
is  that  a  large  number  of  our  munici- 
palities, including  some  of  the  larger 
ones,  have  abandoned  the  old  irra- 
tional plan  of  electing  their  conven- 
tion-nominated officials  on  the  same 
party  tickets  with  candidates  for  con- 
gress or  the  presidency,  involving 
great  national  policies.  Indeed,  th3 
number  of  cities  which  have  now 
adopted  the  rational,  unpartisan,  di- 
rect primary  and  electoral  ballot  is  so 
large  and  rapidly  growing  that  it  is 
now  pertinent  to  ask,  why  should  not 
all  our  cities,  including  the  very 
largest,  as  New  York  city,  Philadel- 
phia, etc.,  hnve  this  non-partisan  bal- 
lot? 


How  Duties  of  Commissioners  are 
Determined. 

When  the  idea  of  commission  gov- 
ernment first  came  into  practical  use, 
it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some  method 
of  determining  by  whom  different  de- 
partments of  a  city's  government 
should  be  conducted.  Right  there  the 
commission  idea  encountered  a  prob- 
lem which  has  resulted  in  its  most 
serious  criticism,  namely,  the  division 
of  executive  responsiblities  among 
the  several  commissioners  and  with 
no  adequate  provision  for  co-ordinat- 
ing them.  There  are  two  distict  meth- 
ods of  determining  the  division  of  ex- 
ecutive responsibilities  which  have 
been  adopted  in  different  states.  One 
is  to  have  the  candidates  for  the  com- 
mission nominated  and  elected  as  the 
heads  of  definite  departments.  This 
plan  exists  in  Arkansas  and  Kansas. 
The  other  plan  is  for  the  board  of  com- 
missioners, by  majority  vote  at  its  first 
meeting  after  the  election,  to  assign 
the  different  departments  to  the  com- 
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missioners.     This  plan  is  employed  in 
at  least  sixteen  states. 

It  was  to  overcome  this  very  evident 
weakness  of  the  commission  plan  that 
the  idea  of  enabling  the  commission  to 
employ  an  expert  executive,  or  city 
manager,  responsible  to  the  commis- 
sion, has  found  acceptance  among  all 
thoughtful  and  practical  men. 

Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
Powers  Not  Abused. 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  vital  part 
of  this  whole  investigation,  namely, 
whether  or  not  the  municipalities 
which  have  had  these  powers  of  direct 
control  available  have,  in  fact,  abused 
or  misused  them,  or  if  there  is  any 
indication  of  such  a  tendency.  The 
timid  conservatives,  as  well  as  the 
corrupt  reactionaries,  who  from  the 
first  have  opposed  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  and  every  other 
fundamental  improvement  in  govern- 
ment, raised  this  objection  when  these 
instruments  were  first  proposed  on 
the  popular  demand  principle.  Such 
prominent  men  as  Senator  Lodge  and 
former  Presdent  Taft  took  the  lead  in 
this  a  priori  reasoning.  They  loudly 
declaimed  about  the  danger  to  repre- 
sentative institutions  in  the  legal 
recognition  of  this  voters'  fundamental 
right,  asserting  that  the  people  could 
not  be  trusted  to  take  charge  of  their 
own  affairs.  They  tried  to  frighten 
the  public  with  the  bogey  of  "mob  pas- 
sion" and  minority  rule,  and  prophe- 
sied that  the  community  would  be 
agitated  and  wearied  by  continual 
special  elections  and  by  the  submis- 
sion of  technical  details  of  government 
to  the  ignorant  electorate.  To  this 
day  Messrs.  Taft,  Lodge  and  some 
other  stationary  or  backward  looking 
"leaders"  repeat  these  absurd  theories 
about  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  and  this  baseless  slander  of 
the  American  voter,  ignoring  the  great 
body  of  actual   experience  which  has 
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piled  up  in  the  last  decade  to  confound 
them. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts?  An  ounce 
of  experience  is  worth  a  pound  of 
theory.  In  order  to  get  at  the  experi- 
ence of  those  municipalities  which 
have  obtained  one  or  more  of  these 
instruments  of  direct  control,  and  to 
present  it  for  comparative  study, 
Equity  has  invited  reports  from  the 
responsible  officials  in  those  munici- 
palities or  from  citizens  of  prominence. 
This  request  for  informaton  was  sent 
to  more  than  550  municipalities  which 
were  known  to  have  obtained  the! 
commission,  commission-manager  or 
some  other  new  and  concentrated  form 
of  government.  Even  this  did  not 
represent  the  total  number  of  munici- 
palities which  have  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  or  the  Recall  available. 
For,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
in  several  of  the  states  Initiative  and 
Referendum  amendments  to  their  con- 
stitution or  general  laws  have  ex- 
tended these  powers  to  all  municipali- 
ties in  those  states. 

Up  to  this  writing  we  have  received 
reports  from  449  municipalities,  all  of 
which  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
correct  or  revise  the  proofs  of  their 
reports  before  publication.  Here  we 
have  a  body  of  facts  drawn  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  make  some 
generalizations  that  are  worth  while. 
Prom  these  reports  we  find  that  330 
of  these  municipalities  have  all  three 
of  the  control  instruments,  the  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall,  at  their 
disposal.  In  39  of  these  municipalities 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  are 
available,  but  not  the  Recall.  Fourteen 
municipalities  have  the  Referendum 
and  Recall,  but  not  the  Initiative. 
Four  have  only  the  Referendum,  five 
have  only  the  Recall,  one  has  only  the 
Initiative  and  Recall  and  three  have 
the  Initiative  only.  In  53  there  is  no 
provision  for  any  of  these  instruments. 
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As  to  the  use  or  non-use  of 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall,  the 
replies  show  that  in  258  municipali- 
ties having  these  instruments  avail- 
able there  is  not  one  instance  of  any- 
one of  them  having  been  used.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  (138)  munici- 
palities have  used  one  or  the  other  of 
these  instruments.  From  a  further 
analysis  of  these  reports  it  appears 
that  the  total  number  of  times  which 
the  Initiative  has  been  used  is  128; 
the  number  of  times  the  Referendum 
has  been  used  is  103  (not  including 
compulsory  franchise  Referendum  or 
voluntary  submissions  by  commis- 
sioners), and  the  number  of  times 
which  the  Recall  has  been  used  is  59. 
Thus  the  broad  fact  emerges  that  in 
only  138  municipalities  out  of  a  total 
of  396  has  any  use  whatever  been  made 
of  the  tools  of  direct  control  at  their 
disposal. 
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the  influenced  one  way  or  the  other  by 
such  movements,  but  these  statements 
must  be  taken  cum  grano  salis.  It  is 
only  human  nature  that  men  in  official 
positions  should  feel  sensitive  to  the 
outspoken  criticism  of  the  voters 
when  it  is  known  that  those  voters 
have  the  power  to  dismiss  the  officials. 
What  is  here  said  as  to  the  influence 
of  the  attempts  to  use  the  Recall  is 
true  to  a  very  considerable  extent  of 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  Munici- 
pal legislatures  in  a  large  number  of 
reported  instances  have  reversed  their 
own  previous  action  because  of  the 
circulation  of  petitions  against  that 
action,  even  though  the  number  of 
signers  to  the  petition  in  question 
never  has  reached  the  percentage 
necessary  to  require  the  submission  of 
the  proposition  to  the  voters. 


Attempts  at  the  Recall  Effective. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  Recall 
has  been  used  much  less  frequently 
than  either  the  Initiative  or  the 
Referendum. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  influence  of  the  Recall 
is  felt  in  many  instances  where  no 
actual  Recall  election  is  held.  In 
these  reports  to  Equity  we  find  numer- 
ous statements  to  the  effect  that  Recall 
proceedings  were  attempted  or  were 
begun,  but  not  completed  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  most  often  because  of 
an  insufficient  number  of  signatures. 
This  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case 
where  the  petition  percentage  required 
is  very  high.  But  in  estimating  the 
total  effect  or  usefulness  of  the  Recall 
instrument  these  numerous  attempts 
to  use  it  should  not  be  ignored,  for  it 
is  inevitable  that  officials  should  feel 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  influ- 
ence of  any  Recall  movement  among 
their  constituencies.  Many  officials 
will  doubtless  assert  that  they  are  not 


Effect  of  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  on  Officials. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  ques- 
tion, which  is  included  in  the  Equity 
information  blank,  as  to  the  extent  or 
character  of  the  influence  exerted  upon 
municipal  officials  by  the  existence  of 
the  direct  powers  of  control  in  the 
hands  of  the  voters,  even  when  those 
powers  were  not  invoked.  From  a 
careful  tabulation  of  the  replies  to 
this  question  or  the  remarks  made 
concerning  it,  we  find  that  in  115  of 
the  reports  the  ground  is  taken  that 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  and  the 
Recall  exert  a  highly  beneficial  influ- 
ence upon  governing  officials.  The 
expressions  vary,  as  an  examination 
of  the  reports  will  show,  but  in  these 
reports  the  conclusion  reached  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  that  officials  are 
made  careful,  attentive  and  responsive 
to  the  public  will,  and  are  more  inter- 
ested in  finding  out  what  the  people 
want.  In  only  seven  reports  is  the 
statement  made  that  the  effect  of  these 
powers  of  direct  control  is  bad.  At 
this  point  the  reader  should  bear  in 
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mind  that  these  are,  after  all,  the 
opinions  of  officials,  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily represent  the  views  of  the  peo- 
ple in  those  localities.  In  25  reports 
the  statement  is  made  that  the  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall  have 
exerted  no  effect  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  large 
number  of  officials  whose  reports  con- 
tained no  reference  to  this  important 
matter  had  not  as  yet  formulated  any 
opinion  concerning  it. 

It  is  clear  that  officials,  as  a  class, 
would  be  inclined  to  regard  with  scant 
favor  the  existence  of  powers  enabling 
the  voters  to  interfere  with  privileges 
heretofore  resting  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  officials.  Hence  it  is  a  gratifying 
surprise  that  the  officials  themselves 
register  themselves  so  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  these  powers  of  popular 
control.  There  is  no  indication  that 
the  people  themselves  anywhere  oppose 
them,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
they  should.  No  official  has  said  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  voters  would  sur- 
render these  powers  from  their  charter 
if  such  a  proposal  were  submitted  to 
them.  Therefore  we  may  conclude 
that  here,  at  least,  we  have  absolute 
permanency.  Every  municipality  hav- 
ing these  powers  will  retain  them,  and 
every  municipality  which  does  not  now 
possess  them  should  demand  them. 

The  Petition  Basis  for  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall. 

From  a  study  of  the  comparative 
table  of  state  laws  and  constitutional 
provisions  presented  herewith,  and 
from  an  examination  of  the  detailed 
reports  of  municipalities  which  have 
the  instruments  of  popular  control 
by  special  act,  it  will  be  evident  that 
public  opinion,  after  being  at  first  dis- 
posed, theoretically,  to  low  percentages 
of  petition  signers  required  to  invoke 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall, 
swerved  for  a  short  period  toward 
higher  percentages,  but  experience  in 
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recent  years  has  proved  that  the  lower 
standards  are  entirely  safe;  so  the 
trend  now  is  toward  low  percentages. 
The  first  state  to  adopt  these  instru- 
ments as  a  part  of  its  fundamental 
law,  South  Dakota,  made  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  available  to  munici- 
palities each  on  a  5  percent  petition. 
This  was  in  1898. 

Oregon,    which    adopted    the    state- 
wide   Initiative    and    Referendum    in 
1902,   did   not   definitely   extend  these 
powers    to    municipalities    until    1906, 
when     a     constitutional     amendment 
made    the    Referendum    available    on 
"not  more  than"  a  10  percent  petition 
and  the  Initiative  on  "not  more  than" 
15  percent.    The  Montana  constitution 
in  1907  placed  the  municipal  Referen- 
dum on  a  5  percent  petition  and  the 
municipal  Initiative  on  8  percent  for 
a  general  election  and  15  percent  for  a 
special  election.     Massachusetts,  by  an 
optional  law  in  1915,  placed  the  Initia- 
tive basis  at  8  percent  for  a  regular 
election,  but  20  percent  for  a  special 
election,    and   the   Referendum   at    12 
percent.    Missouri  in  1913,  by  a  general 
law,    gave    the    Initiative    to    second- 
class  cities  on  a  5  percent  petition  for 
regular    election,    but    15    percent    for 
special,    and    the    Referendum    at    10 
percent.      In    Ohio's    optional    law    of 
1913  the  Referendum  was  made  avail- 
able at  6  percent  and  the  Initiative  at 
10   percent.     In   other   state  laws  the 
percentages  for  the  Initiative  are  fre- 
quently 15  or  20  percent,  and  for  the 
Referendum    10    or    15    percent.      The 
state  law  having  the  highest  percent- 
age   for    the    Initiative    is    Louisiana 
(1912),  in  which  the  Initiative  is  made 
available  at  33  percent  and  the  Refer- 
endum at  25  percent.    Wyoming  (state 
law,  1911)  has  the  highest  Referendum 
percentage  at  35  percent.     In  several 
of  the  larger  cities  the  petition  basis 
has  very  properly  been  kept  low.    The 
Referendum  is  operative  on  the  basis 
of  5  percent  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
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Columbus,  Ohio;  in  St.  Louis  on  7  %. 
San  Francisco  has  a  4  %  Initiative. 

The  percentage  on  which  the  mu- 
nicipal Recall  is  made  operative  in 
the  various  state  laws  or  constitutions 
is  most  commonly  25  percent,  but  in 
several  instances  is  lower,  as  in  South 
Dakota  and  New  Jersey,  which  have  a 
Recall  at  15  percent,  Missouri  at  20 
percent  for  second-class  cities,  while 
in  Nebraska  it  goes  up  to  30  percent, 
in  Idaho  and  Arkansas  to  35  percent 
and  in  Illinois  to  the  impossible  point 
of  55  percent.  A  great  body  of  experi- 
ence has  now  shown  that  the  Recall  is 
generally  inoperative  in  any  average 
American  municipality  on  a  petition 
basis  in  excess  of  25  percent.  The 
notable  exception  to  this  general  rule 
is  the  experience  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
where  the  Recall  has  been  operative  a 
number  of  times  on  the  basis  of  35 
percent.  (See  report  from  Dallas  on 
another  page.)  The  latest  state  law, 
that  of  Virginia,  1915,  makes  the  Re- 
call operative  on  a  10  percent  petition, 
which  experience  in  other  states  has 
shown  to  be  entirely  safe.  This  law 
is  a  first-rate  model  in  this  respect  for 
other  states  to  follow. 

The  fact  prominently  revealed  by 
this  investigation  is  that  in  a  large 
number  of  cities  which  have,  either  by 
state  law  or  special  act,  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  available  on 
relatively  low  percentages  there  has 
been  no  tendency  to  use  these  instru- 
ments, and  in  no  case  has  there  been 
any  sign  of  excessive  use  or  abuse. 
In  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  which 
was  the  first  to  add  the  direct  control 
instruments  to  the  commission  form 
of  government,  there  has  never  been 
a  single  resort  to  those  instruments. 
The  experience  of  Des  Moines  is  re- 
peated in  scores  of  cities  throughout 
the  country,  none  of  which  have  shown 
any  desire  to  surrender  the  "gun  be- 
hind the  door"  because  it  has  not  as 
yet  been  necessary  to  use  it.     As  will 


be  seen  from  the  accompanying  re- 
ports, in  many  other  cities  the  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  or  the  Recall  have 
been  used  very  rarely  and  with  great 
self-restraint.  On  the  whole,  the 
record  of  experience  presented  by 
Equity  will  go  far  toward  reassuring 
our  law-makers  as  to  the  safety  of  low 
percentages,  and  we  unhesitatingly 
advise  that  course. 
The  Municipal  League  Model  Charter. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  petition 
basis  for  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum or  for  the  Recall,  law-makers  or 
charter  commissions  should  by  all 
means  have  in  their  possession  the 
"Model  City  Charter  and  Municipal 
Home  Rule,"  as  published  last  year  by 
the  National  Municipal  League.  This 
model  charter,  prepared  by  a  commit- 
tee of  distinguished  experts,  including 
such  names  as  William  Dudley  Foulke, 
Richard  S.  Childs,  Professor  John  A. 
Fairlie,  of  the  University  of  Illinois; 
Professor  A.  R.  Hatton,  of  the  Western 
Reserve  University;  Professor  Herman 
G.  James,  of  the  University  of  Texas; 
President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  of  Har- 
vard; Robert  Treat  Paine,  Delos  F. 
Wilcox  and  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
must  necessarily  carry  great  weight 
and  influence  with  all  thinking  men, 
for  it  was  the  result  of  long  and  care- 
ful study  and  represents  the  views  of 
our  ablest  experts  in  the  science  of 
municipal  government  as  applied  to 
American  municipalities  at  the  present 
time.  Too  great  emphasis  cannot  be 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  committee 
responsible  for  this  model  charter 
decided  that  it  was  best  to  have  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  in- 
cluded, in  view  of  the  great  powers 
concentrated  in  the  commission-man- 
ager plan  which  is  therein  recom- 
mended. 

Now,  as  to  the  petition  basis  of  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  in 
this  model  charter,  while  they  are 
very  fair,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that 
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when  this  model  was  constructed  there 
was  not  then  available  any  such  pres- 
entation of  the  whole  body  of  munici- 
pal experience  in  this  regard  as  is  now 
made  available  by  the  accompanying 
summaries  of  state  laws  and  reports 
to  Equity.  In  the  light  of  this  experi- 
ence it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Municipal  League  Committee  would 
now  favor  even  lower  percentages  than 
they  did.  The  Initiative  in  this  model 
was  made  available  at  a  general  elec- 
tion on  a  15  percent  petition,  and  at  a 
special  election  on  a  25  percent  peti- 
tion; the  Referendum  was  made  avail- 
able on  a  10  percent  petition,  which  is 
certainly  very  fair,  and  the  Recall  is 
made  available  on  a  15  percent  peti- 
tion, which  is  low  in  comparison  with 
the  basis  still  required  in  a  majority 
of ,  the  municipalities  possessing  this 
instrument. 

Abuse  of  the  Emergency  Clause. 

In  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
municipalities  which  reported  to 
Equity,  urgent  measures  relating  to 
the  public  peace,  health  or  safety  are 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
Referendum,  provided  the  legislative 
body  so  declares  the  character  of  a 
measure  in  its  preamble,  and  this 
declaration  is  adopted  separately  by  a 
large  and  specified  majority — some- 
times unanimously.  This  is  known  as 
the  emergency  clause,  and  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of 
evading  the  operation  of  the  Referen- 
dum. Especially  in  those  cases  where 
the  emergency  clause  is  not  properly 
drawn,  corrupt  municipal  law-makers 
have  been  quick  to  use  what  they 
call  the  "safety  clutch"  by  simply  at- 
taching a  declaration  that  any  given 
measure  is  an  emergency,  and  thus 
exempting  it  from  popular  control  and 
causing  it  to  go  into  effect  immedi- 
ately. In  one  report,  from  the  city 
manager  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  the  blunt 
statement  is  made  that  the  effect  of 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  is   "to 


use  or  tne  emergency 
clause."  But  this  abuse  rarely,  if  ever, 
occurs  when  the  clause  is  so  drawn  as 
to  require  the  statement  of  an  emer- 
gency to  be  inserted  in  the  preamble 
of  a  measure  and  the  adoption  of  the 
preamble  by  an  extra  large  and  speci- 
fied majority.  We  consider  the  re- 
quirement of  a  four-fifths  majority  for 
emergency  measures,  as  called  for  in 
the  National  Muncipal  League's  model 
city  charter,  entirely  adequate.  In  the 
general  laws  of  five  states  the  emer- 
gency clause  provides  for  a  two-thirds 
majority;  in  two  states  for  a  unani- 
mous vote,  and  in  one  state  for  a 
four-fifths  majority. 

The  Operation  of  the  Recall. 

In  these  reports  to  Equity  there  are 
more  often  complaints  about  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Recall  than  about  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum.  Almost  in- 
variably the  complaints  refer  to  the 
efforts  of  a  defeated  political  group  to 
make  trouble  for  a  successful  candi- 
date where  the  rule  requires  the  in- 
cumbent's name  on  the  ballot  with 
rival  candidates,  instead  of  having  the 
Recall  proposition  placed  on  the  ballot 
by  itself,  to  be  voted  on  "yes"  or  "no." 
In  the  latter  plan  the  names  of  the 
candidates  appear  on  the  ballot  of  the 
Recall  proposition,  and,  of  course,  the 
incumbent's  name  does  not  appear 
among  them,  as  his  name  is  involved 
only  in  the  Recall  proposition.  The 
result  of  the  voting  on  candidates  is 
considered  only  in  the  event  that  a 
majority  is  found  to  be  for  the  Recall 
of  the  incumbent,  thus  creating  a 
vacancy  in  the  office.  The  object  of 
thus  having  the  Recall  proposition  on 
the  same  ballot  with  candidates  is  to 
obviate  the  expense  and  delay  of  hold- 
ing a  separate  election. 

The  action  of  a  defeated  minority 
is  not  invariably  due  to  petty  or  cor- 
rupt motives.  Without  doubt  there  is 
justification  in  most  instances  for  such 
persistent  activity  of  a  minority,  espe- 
cially if  it  believes  itself  to  have  been 
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defeated  by  corrupt  means.  However, 
it  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  proper 
function  and  purpose  of  the  Recall  to 
have  available  any  such  plan  as  will 
enable  a  defeated  group  to  force  a  new 
election  on  the  basis  of  rival  candi- 
dates without  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  merits  of  the  incumbent's 
administration. 

In  thirteen  states  the  municipal 
Recall  plan  of  operation  is  to  have  the 
name  of  the  incumbent  official,  whose 
Recall  is  sought,  placed  on  the  Recall 
ballot  along  with  the  other  candidates 
nominated,  and  the  one  receiving  the 
highest  vote  to  be  declared  elected. 
This  plan  is  not  in  any  true  sense  a 
Recall  election,  for  the  question  of 
recalling  the  incumbent  official  is  not 
directly  voted  on  at  all.  This  is  in 
effect  a  new  election  forced  upon  the 
community  under  the  guise  and  subter- 
fuge of  a  Recall  election.  We  cannot 
too  emphatically  condemn  this  mis- 
named Recall  process,  which  has 
gained  acceptance  in  a  majority  of  the 
states  authorizing  the  Recall.  We  be- 
lieve that  in  most  cases  this  plan  has 
been  adopted  unwittingly  by  men  who 
did  not  duly  consider  what  they  were 
doing,  but  who  merely  copied  the 
process  which  had  found  lodgment  in 
the  law  of  some  other  state  or  city. 

This  situation  is  not  possible  in  a  city 
whose  charter  provides  for  the  submis- 
sion of  a  Recall  proposition  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  process  for  ob- 
taining a  successor  to  the  incumbent 
official  in  case  he  is  recalled.  This  plan 
is  required  in  the  laws  of  four  states 
(Colorado,  Mississippi,  Missouri  and 
Ohio),  and  is  common  to  special  home 
rule  charters  in  California  and  several 
other  states.  In  some  cities  the  suc- 
cessor, in  case  the  Recall  carries,  is 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state. 
But  generally  a  special  election  is  held 
to  elect  a  successor.  In  several  states 
the  plan  is  to  have  the  candidates 
(but  not  the  incumbent  official)  on 
the  same  ballot  with  the  Recall  propo- 


sition, the  one  getting  the  highest 
vote  to  be  the  successor  only  in  the 
event  that  a  majority  favors  the  Re- 
call. 

A  large  number  of  charters  and  some 
state  laws  make  a  newly-elected  offi- 
cial immune  from  the  Recall  for  a 
definite  period,  in  some  cases  six 
months  and  in  a  few  instances  as  long 
as  a  year.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  in  many  charters  a  penalty  is 
imposed  upon  any  recalled  official  by 
barring  him  from  any  public  office 
for  one  or  two  years. 

To  Oregon,  which  created  the  first 
successful  system  of  the  state-wide 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall,  be- 
longs the  responsibility  for  having  first 
introduced  this  perverted  Recall  elec- 
tion process,  in  which  the  name  of  the 
incumbent  official  appears  on  the  ballot 
as  a  candidate  for  re-election.  Hence 
this  plan  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
"Oregon  plan."  The  correct  and  effi- 
cient plan  of  having  the  Recall  proposi- 
tion submitted  separately  first  gained 
its  prominence  in  certain  municipali- 
ties of  California.  Hence  it  is  known 
as  the  "California  plan." 

Features    of   the  Ideal   Municipal 
Charter. 

What,  then,  are  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  an  ideal  municipal  charter  in 
the  light  of  our  total  experience  to 
date?  The  following  features  of  such 
a  charter  will  be  of  use  to  law-makers 
engaged  in  constructing  a  state  law 
for  improved  municipal  government, 
or  to  special  charter  commissions  of 
municipalities  seeking  to  improve 
their  charters  under  home  rule  powers 
granted  by  their  state  constitution. 

FIRST,  for  the  sake  of  efficiency,  the 
local  law-making  and  law-executing 
powers  should  be  vested  in  a  small 
group  of  officials,  elected  at  large  on  a 
non-partisan  ballot,  preferably  on  the 
proportional  representation  plan,  the 
candidates  being  nominated  by  peti- 
tion. 

SECOND,  to  attain  greater  efficiency 
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and  to  utilize  expert  talent  to  that  end, 
this  representative,  policy-determining 
body  should  employ,  without  regard 
to  political  connections  or  residence, 
an  expert,  highly-paid  administrator 
(manager),  responsible  only  to  it  for 
certain  definite  results;  and  he  should 
he  required  to  prepare  annually  a 
scientific  "budget  governing  the  whole 
proposed  municipal  expenditures,  this 
to  be  submitted  to  the  legislative  body 
for  final  approval,  after  being  given 
the  widest  publicity. 

THIRD,  for  safety — for  protection 
against  any  possible  abuse  or  misuse 
of  the  great  powers  thus  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  officials — ade- 
quate opportunity  should  be  given  to 
the  voters  to  control  legislation 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  and  for 
control  of  official  tenure  by  means  of 
the  Recall.  Diffusioit  of  control  among 
the  people  is  thus  made  to  counter- 
balance the  concentration  of  official 
authority,  and  the  increased  intelli- 
gence of  the  electorate  resulting  from 
this  responsibility  and  power  tends 
toward  the  preservation  of  democratic 
institutions. 

The  petition  basis  for  invoking  these 
instruments  of  popular  control  can  be 
safely  lower  in  large  cities  than  in 
small  cities,  and  always  lower  for  the 
submission  of  a  question  at  a  regular 
election  than  at  a  special  election.  A 
definite  number  of  voters  is  preferable 
to  the  percentage  basis  for  invoking 
these  powers,  provided  the  number 
can  be  varied  according  to  the  popula- 
tion in  each  municipality.  The  experi- 
ence of  many  municipalities  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  has  now  shown 
that  none  of  these  instruments  are 
abused  by  the  voters  when  available 
at  a  low  percentage. 

The  basis  for  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  can  be  safely  as  low  as 
5  percent  in  the  very  largest  cities, 
and  may  be  as  high  as  7  or  10  percent 
in  very  small  ones.     The  basis  for  the 


Recall  may  be  as  low  as  10  percent  in 
large  cities,  and  as  high  as  25  percent 
in  very  small  ones.  In  all  cases  it  is 
advisable  to  have  the  required  per- 
centage or  proportion  of  petition 
signers  based  upon  the  number  voting 
at  the  last  regular  municipal  election, 
instead  of  on  "the  number  of  voters." 

Any  measure  of  exceptional  urgency 
may  go  into  effect  on  passage,  regard- 
less of  a  Referendum  petition,  provided 
that  the  nature  of  the  emergency  is 
stated  in  its  preamble  and  the  pre- 
amble is  adopted  by  a  large  and  speci- 
fied majority;  but  in  the  event  of  a 
sufficient  petition  for  a  Referendum 
on  such  measure,  and  a  majority  vote 
cast  against  it,  its  repeal  would  be 
accomplished. 

The  adoption  or  rejection  of  any 
proposition  submitted  to  the  voters 
should  be  determined  by  a  majority  of 
those  voting  on  the  question — not  by  a 
majority  of  those  voting  for  candidates, 
in  case  the  measure  is  submitted  at  a 
general  election. 

In  the  operation  of  the  Recall  the 
direct  question,  "Shall  the  official  be 
recalled?"  should  be  voted  on  sepa- 
rately, and  the  incumbent's  name 
should  not  appear  on  the  ballot  as  a 
candidate.  The  names  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  office  in  question  may  be 
placed  on  the  same  ballot.  In  case  a 
majority  is  found  for  the  Recall 
proposition,  then  the  candidate  having 
the  highest  vote  should  be  declared 
elected. 

The  summaries  of  laws  and  consti- 
tutional amendments  which  have  been 
adopted  in  different  states  to  provide 
for  new  and  improved  forms  of  munici- 
pal government,  or  for  the  use  of  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  by 
municipalities,  together  with  the  re- 
ports received  by  Equity  from  munici- 
palities in  various  states  concerning 
their  experience  with  new  forms  and 
with  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall,  are  now  presented  in  the  alpha- 
betical order  of  states. 
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Note. — These  laws  and  constitutional  provisions  usually  apply  to  only  certain  classes  of  cities,  but  in  a 
elsewhere.  When  two  percentages  are  given,  with  a  dash  between,  the  lower  percentage  refers  to  submis- 
for  that  purpose. 


STATES 

Constitutional 

Provisions 

for  Home  Rule 

or    for    the 

I.,    R.    and    R. 

Date  and 

Character  of 

General  Statutory 

Provisions 

Petition  for 

Submission  or 

Abandonment 

of  Plan 

Method  of 

Designating 

Candidates  on 

Ballot 

Alabama 

Commission 
law(1911) 
obligatory 

Abandonment 

2,000  voters 
(after  4  years) 

Non- 
partisan 

Arizona 

Home  Rule 
(1912) 

I.,  R.  &  R. 
(1911) 

Commission 
law  (1913) 
3,500  pop. 

permissive 

Submission 

25% 

Non- 
partisan 

Arkansas 

Commission 
law  (1913) 
permissive 

Submission 
25% 

Non- 
partisan 

California 

Home  Rule 
(1905) 

I.,  R.  &  R. 
(1911) 

I.,  R.  &  R. 
law  (1912) 
obligatory 

Submission 
15% 

Non- 
partisan 

Colorado 

Home  Rule 

(1902) 

I.  &R.  (1910) 

Recall  (1912) 

Submission 

5% 

Non- 
partisan 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

(Only  by 
special  act) 

Georgia 

(Only  by 
special  act) 

Idaho 

Commission 
law  (1911) 
permissive 

Submission 
20% 

Non- 
partisan 

Illinois 

Commission 
law  (191D 
permissive 

Submission 

10% 

Abandonment 

25% 

Non- 
partisan 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Commission 
law  (1907) 
permissive 
Commission-mgr. 
law  (1915) 

Submission 
25% 

Non- 
partisan 

Kansas 

Recall  (1914) 

Commission 
law  (1909) 
permissive 

Submission 

10-40% 

Abandonment 

25% 

Non- 
partisan 

Kentucky 

Commission 
law  (1910) 
permissive 

Submission 

25% 

Non- 
partisan 

Louisiana 

Recall  (1914) 

Commission 
law  (1912) 
permissive 

Submission 

25% 

Abandonment 

33% 

Non- 
partisan 

Maine 

I.  &  R.— Op- 
tional (1908) 

(Only  by 
special  act) 

Maryland 

Initiative 

(1915) 

'  (Only  by 
special  act) 

/ 
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How  Commis- 
sioners are 
Designated  for 
Executive 

Departments 

Petition 
Percentage  for 
the  Initiative 

Petition 
Percentage 

for    the 
Referendum 

How  Emergency 

Measures  Are 

Excepted  from 

Referendum 

Petition 

Percentages  for 

the  Recall 

Plan  of 

Operation  for 

the  Recall 

Assigned  to 

departments  after 

election 

25%  basis 
last  election 

Unanimous 
vote  of 
council 

1,000  voters 

A  new  election 

with  incumbent 

a  candidate 

Home  Rule 
Plan  may  vary 

15%  of 
all  voters 

10%  of  all 

voters 

? 

25%  of  all 
voters 

A  new  election 

with  incumbent 

a  candidate 

Candidates 

elected  for 

Particular 

departments 

15%  regular 

25%  special 

basis  last 

election 

20% 
Fran.  ref.  25% 

? 

35%  m 
last  election 

? 

Home  Rule 
Plan  may  vary 

15%  basis 
last  election 

10%  last 
election 

? 

25% 
last  election 

Optional  with 
each  city 

Home  Rule 
Plan  may  vary 

Not  more  than 
15% 

Not  more  than 
10% 

? 

Not  more  than 

25% 

Recall  question 

separate  from 

election  of 

successor 

Assigned  to 
departments 
after  election 

10%  regular 
25%  special 

25% 
last  election 

? 

35%  _ 
last  election 

A  new  election 

with  incumbent 

a  candidate 

Assigned  to 

departments 

after  election 

(except  mayor) 

10%  regular 
25%  special 
last  election 

10% 
Fran,  compulsory 

Vz  vote 
of  council 

55% 
last  election 

A  new  election 

with  incumbent 

a  candidate 

Assigned  to 
departments 
after  election 

10%  regular 
25%  special 
last  election 

25%  . 
last  election 

Vz  vote 
of  council 

25% 
last  election 

A  new  election 

with  incumbent 

a  candidate 

Assigned  to 
departments 
after  election 

10%  regular 
25%  special 
last  election 

2d  class  cities 

25%;  compul. 

fran.  in  1st 

class 

30% 
last  election 

A  new  election 

with  incumbent 

a  candidate 

Assigned  to 

departments 

after  election 

(except  mayor) 

25%  _ 
last  election 

25% 
last  election 

Assigned  to 
departments 
after  election 

33% 
last  election 

25% 
last  election 

Vi  vote 
of  council 

33  y3% 

last  election 

A  new  election 

with  incumbent 

a  candidate 

20% 
of  all  voters 
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STATES 

Constitutional 

Provisions 

for  Home  Rule 

or  for  the 

I.,  R.  and  R. 

Date  and 

Character  of 

General  Statutory 

Provisions 

Petition  for 

Submission  or 

Abandonment 

of  Plan 

Method  of 

Designating 

Candidates  on 

Ballot 

Massachusetts 

Optional 

charter  law 
(1915) 

Submission 
10% 

Non- 
partisan 

Michigan 

Home  Rule 

laws    (1909 
and  1913) 

Submission 
3/5  of  council 
25%  of  voters 

Non- 
partisan 

Minnesota 

Home  Rule 
Art.  IV 

Home  Rule 

law  (1905 
and  1909) 

Mississippi 

Commission 
law  1908  and 
1912)  permis- 
sive ;  law  of 
1914  obligatory- 

Partisan 

Missouri 

Home  Rule 
(1875) 

Commission 
laws  (1913) 
2d  class  obliga- 
tory 
3d  class  per- 
missive 

Submission 

25% 

(1913) 

Abandonment 

25% 

Non- 
partisan 

Montana 

I.  &  R.  law 

(1907) 

Commission  law 

1911-13 

permissive 

Submission 

25% 

Non- 
partisan 

Nebraska 

Home  Rule 
(1912) 

Commission 

law  (1911) 
permissive 

Submission 

25% 

Non- 
partisan 

Nevada 

I.,  R.  &  R. 
(1912) 

Commission 
law  (1915) 
permissive 

Submission 

25% 

Non- 
partisan 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Commission 

law  (1912) 
permissive 

Submission 

20% 

Non- 
partisan 

New  Mexico 

Commission- 
superintendent 
law  (1909) 
Commission 
law  (1913) 

Submission 

25% 

Abandonment 

25% 

New  York 

Optional  law 

(1914)    (2d 

and  3d  class) 

Submission 
10%  (larger 

cities) 
smaller  cities 
(2,000  voters) 

Partisan 

North  Carolina 

(Only  by 
special  act) 

North  Dakota 

Commission 
law  (1907  and 
1911  (500  or 
over)  per- 
missive 

Submission 

10% 

Abandonment 

40% 

Non- 
partisan 

Ohio 

I.  &  R.  and 
Home  Rule 

(1912) 

I.  &  R.  law 

(1911) 

Optional  law 

(1913) 

Submission 

10% 

Abandonment 

10% 

Non- 
partisan 

Oklahoma 

I.  &R. 

(1907) 

Home  Rule 

(1908) 

Commission 
law  (1907) 
permissive 

Submission 
35% 
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How  Commis- 
sioners are 
Designated  for 
Executive 

Departments 

Petition 
Percentage  for 
the  Initiative 

Petition 
Percentage 

for  the 
Referendum 

How  Emergency 

Measures  Are 

Excepted  from 

Referendum 

Plan  of 

Operation  for 

the  Recall 

Petition 

Percentages  for 

the  Recall 

Candidates 

elected  to 

departments 

8%  regular 
20%  special 
All   voters 

12% 
of  all  voters 

No  emergency 
provision 

Plan  may  vary 

10%  regular 

15%  special 

(permissive) 

Charter  amend 

20% 

Optional 

25%  (1913) 
last  lection 

Plan  may  vary 

Charter  amend 

on  5% 

permissive  at 

optional  percent 

Fran,  compul. 
permissive  at 

optional 
percentages 

Permissive  at 

optional 
percentages 

Assigned  to 
departments 
after  election 

10%  of 
all  voters 

Compulsory 

franchise 

20% 

of  all  voters 

Statement 
in  preamble 
of  ordinance 

25%  of  all 
voters 

Recall  question 

separate  from 

election  of 

successor 

Assigned  to 
Departments 
after  election 

5-15%    (2d 

class)  ;    10-20% 

(3d  class),  last 

election 

10%  (2d  class) 

25%  (3d  class) 

last  election 

4/5  vote 
of  council 

20%  2d  class) 

25%  (3d  class) 

last  election 

Recall  question 

separate  from 

election  of 

successor 

Assigned  to 
departments 
after  election 

8-15%  (1907) 

10-25%  (1911) 

of  all  voters 

5%  (1907) 
25%  (1911) 
of  all  voters 

25%  of 

all  voters 

A  new  election 

with  incumbent 

a  candidate 

Assigned  to 
departments 
after  election 

15%  regular 
25%  special 
last  election 

15% 
last  election 

Statement  in 
the  preamble 

30% 
last  election 

A  new  election 

with  incumbent 

a  candidate 

Plan  may  vary 

15% 
last  election 

10%  . 

last  election 

25%  (1912) 
last  election 

Assigned  to 
departments 
after  election 

10%  regular 
15%  special 
last  election 

15% 
last  election 

15% 
last  election 

A  new  election 

v/ith  incumbent 

a  candidate 

Assigned  to 
departments 
after  election 

Assigned  to 
departments 
after  election 

Assigned  to 
departments 
after  election 

15%  regular 
25%  special 
last  election 

10% 
last  election 

2/$  vote 
of  council 

30% 
last  election 

Assigned  to 
departments 
after  election 

30%  (1911) 
10%  (1913) 
last  election 

15%  (1911) 

6%  (1913) 

last  election 

No  meas- 
ure excepted 

15%  (1913) 
last  election 

Recall  question 

separate  from 

election  of 

successor 

Plan  may  vary 

25% 

25% 

By  special 
act  only 
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STATES 

Constitutional 

Provisions 

for  Home  Rule 

or  for  the 

I.,  R.  and  R. 

Date  and 

Character  of 

General  Statutory 

Provisions 

Petition  for 

Submission  or 

Abandonment 

of  Plan 

Method  of 

Designating 

Candidates  on 

Ballot 

Oregon 

Home  Rule 

(1910) 

I.  &R.  (1906) 

Recall  (1908) 

Pennsylvania 

Commission 

law  (1913) 

(3d  class  cities) 

obligatory 

Non- 
partisan 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Commission 

law  (1910) 

(20.000  to 

50.000)  ;  also 

1912  (other 

classes) 

Submission 

25% 

Abandonment 

25% 

South  Dakota 

I.  &  R. 

(1898) 

Commission 
law  (1907) 
permissive 

(all  classes) 

Submission 

15% 

Non- 
partisan 

Tennessee 

Commission 

law  (1913) 
(all   cities) 
permissive 

Submission 

25% 

Abandonment 

25% 

Non- 
partisan 

Texas 

Home  Rule 
(1912) 

Home  Rule 
law  (1913) 
(cities  5,000 

or  over) . 
Commission 
law  (1913) 

Submission 
10%  or  y3 
of  council 

Utah 

Commission 
law  (1911) 
all  classes 
obligatory- 

Partisan 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Optional  law 

(1914) 
Amended  1916 

Submission 
10%  in  cities 
under  100,000 
by  ordinance 
over  100,000 

Washington 

Home  Rule 

(1889) 
(20,000  or 
over) 
Recall 
(1912) 

Commission 

law  (1911) 

(2,500  to 

20,000) 

Submission 
25% 

Non- 
partisan 

West  Virginia 

(Only  by 

special  act) 

(2,000  or  over) 

Wisconsin 

Commission 

law  (1911) 

permissive 

Amended  (1915) 

Submission 
25% 

Non- 
partisan 

Wyoming 

Commission 

law  (1911) 
(7,000  or  more) 
Amended  1913 

permissive 

Submission 
15% 

Non- 
partisan 
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How  Commis- 
sioners are 
Designated  for 
Executive 

Departments 

Petition 
Percentage  for 
the  Initiative 

Petition 
Percentage 

for  the 
Referendum 

How  Emergency 

Measures  Are 

Excepted  from 

Referendum 

Petition 

Percentages  for 

the  Recall 

Plan  of 

Operation  for 

the  Recall 

Plan  may  vary 

Not  more 
than  15% 

Not  more  than 
10% 

Not  more 
than  25% 

Assigned  to 
departments 
after  election 

20%  last 
election 

20%. 
last  election 

Assigned  to 
departments 
after  election 

20%  last 
election 

20%  m 
last  election 

20% 
last  election 

A  new  election 

with  incumbent 

a  candidate 

Assigned  to 
departments 
after  election 

5%  last 
election 

5% 
last  election 

15%. 
last  election 

A  new  election 

with  incumbent 

a  candidate 

Assigned  to 
departments 
after  election 

15%  last 
election 

15% 
last  election 
Fran,  compul. 

2A  vote 
of  council 

Plan  may  vary 

Special  act 
only 

Special  act 

only ;  Act  of 

1914  fran. 

500  voters 

Special  act 
only 

Assigned  to 
departments 
after  election 

Assigned  to 
departments 
after  election 

10%  of  all 
voters 

10% 
of  all  voters 

10%  of 
all  voters 

A  new  election 

with  incumbent 

a  candidate 

Assigned  to 
departments 
after  election 

25% 
county  15% 
last  election 

25% 
county  10% 
last  election 

Unanimous 
vote  of 
council 

35% 
last  election 

Special  act 
only 

Special  act 
only 

Special  act 
only 

Assigned  to 
departments 
after  election 

15-25%  last 

election;  15% 

(1915) 

20% 

Ref.  abolished 

1915 

25% 

last  election 

33^%  (1915) 

3d  and  4th ; 

25%  (1st  and 

2d  classes) 

A  new  election 

with  incumbent 

a  candidate 

Assigned  to 
departments 
after  election 

30%  of  all 
voters 

35% 
of  all  voters 

25%  of  all 
voters 

181  Equity 

A  Summary  of  State  General  Laws  and  Constitutional  Pro- 
visions Concerning  Municipal  Organization  and  Reports 
from  Municipalities  Operating  Thereunder,  Arranged 
in  the  Alphabetical  Order  of  States. 


ALABAMA 

A  general  law  enacted  in  1911  (Acts 
of  Alabama,  pp.  289-315)  provided  the 
commission  form  of  government  for 
cities  of  25,000  to  50,000  population. 
Three  salaried  commissioners.  Term 
of  office  four  years. 

The  Referendum  on  ordinances  is 
provided  for  on  petition  of  25  percent 
of  the  vote  cast  at  the  last  municipal 
election,  except  ordinances  declared 
by  unanimous  vote  to  be  emergencies. 
The  Referendum  on  franchise  ordi- 
nances made  available  on  petition  of 
1,000  voters.  Decision  at  election 
based  on  "majority  of  votes  cast." 
Nomination  of  candidates  by  petition 
on  non-partisan  ballot,  and  second 
election  required  in  case  no  candidate 
receives  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast,  only  the  two  highest  being  voted 
for  at  second  election.  No  Initiative 
powers  provided  for. 

The  Recall  of  officials  made  avail- 
able on  petition  of  1,000  voters. 
Grounds  for  recall  must  be  stated. 
The  name  of  the  incumbent  official 
placed  on  ballot,  unless  he  shall  have 
resigned. 

Act  of  1915,  to  amend  the  act  of 
1911,  provides  for  four  commissioners 
in  cities  of  from  25,000  to  50,000  popu- 
lation. Provision  made  for  abandon- 
ing the  commission  form  after  trial  of 
four  shears,  at  a  special  election,  on 
petition  of  2,000  voters. 

Another  act  of  1915,  designed  espe- 
cially for  the  city  of  Birmingham,  al- 
though made  applicable  to  cities  of 
100,000  population  or  over  (Birming- 
ham being  the  only  city  of  that  size 
in  the  state),  provides  for  a  commis- 
sion of  five  members.  For  particulars 
of   this    law,    see   under    Birmingham 


below.  The  next  largest  city  in  Ala- 
bama, Mobile,  has  only  51,521  popula- 
tion, so  that  it  is  apparent  that  this 
law  was  enacted  for  the  special  benefit 
of  Birmingham. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  Ala- 
bama which  have  organized  under  the 
foregoing  authority,  so  far  as  obtained, 
are  here  presented  in  chronological 
order,  preceded  by  a  list. 


1.  Birmingham 

2.  Cordova 

3.  Hartselle 

4.  Huntsville 

5.  Mobile 

6.  Montgomery 


7.  Talladega 

8.  Tuscaloosa 

9.  Carbon  Hill 

10.  Elba 

11.  Sheffield 

12.  Florence 


1.  Birmingham:  Population,  132,685. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  C.  B.  Lloyd,  city  clerk. 
Commission  form,  with  board  of  three 
members,  adopted  1910,  under  special 
charter.  This  form  was  changed  under 
the  above-mentioned  special  act  of  1915 
so  as  to  provide  for  a  board  of  five 
commissioners.  After  the  election  the 
commission  designates  the  department 
for  each  member. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  Initiative 
as  to  any  ordinance  on  petition  of  1,500 
voters;  for  the  Referendum  as  to  fran- 
chises on  petition  of  1,000  voters.  Can- 
didates for  office  nominated  by  petition 
of  200  voters  and  elected  on  non-parti- 
san ballot.  Commission  devotes  whole 
time.  Salaries:  $5,000  to  president  of 
commission,  and  $4,000  to  other  mem- 
bers. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "No  Refer- 
endum election  held  under  act  of  1915, 
but  in  1910  a  Referendum  was  held, 
when  the  city  was  organized  under  the 
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commission  form  of  government,  with 
three  commissioners,  on  proposed  con- 
tracts between  the  city  and  the  Light 
Company  of  this  city  and  the  Birming- 
ham Water  Works  Company.  Both 
contracts  were  voted  down,  and  a  great 
deal  of  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
election." 

Operation  and  Results:  City  Clerk 
Lloyd  writes:  "One  of  the  greatest 
assets,  in  my  opinion,  of  this  form  of 
government  is  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  place  the  responsibility  for  all  offi- 
cial acts;  also  matters  coming  before 
the  commission  are  disposed  of  more 
quickly  and  with  greater  satisfaction 
to  the  citizens.  Birmingham's  experi- 
ence with  the  system  has  shown  con- 
clusively that  it  puts  the  people  in 
charge  of  their  affairs.  In  two  Refer- 
endum elections  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  people  have  the  right 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  acts  of 
their  servants,  and  thus  the  democracy 
of  the  system  has  been  established. 
Another  feature  is  the  healthy  increase 
in  public  sentiment,  it  having  been 
shown  that  the  people  own  their  gov- 
ernment. They  are  taking  more  in- 
terest in  it  than  ever  before,  and  this 
is  always  a  healthy  condition.  Public 
officials  will  not  go  far  wrong  when 
public  attention  is  fixed  upon  them 
and  they  find  it  impossible  to  evade 
responsibility — a  thing  that  was  easy 
under  the  aldermanic  system,  with  its 
numerous  committees." 

2.  Cordova:  Population,  1,745.  Plan 
adopted  in  1911.  Report  not  yet  ob- 
tained. 

3.  Hartselle:  Population,  1,374.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  July  5,  1916, 
signed  by  M.  D.  Wiggins,  editor  of  The 
Enterprise.  Three-commissioner  plan 
adopted  in  1911. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Referendum 
and  Recall:  Election  held  in  January, 
1915,  on  question  of  returning  to  old 
aldermanic  form;  proposition  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  2  to  1. 


Operation  and  Results:  "Works  well. 
Places  responsibility  on  each  commis- 
sioner for  his  specific  duty.  Laws  more 
stringent.  More  systematic  adminis- 
tration." 

4.  Huntsville:  Population,  7,611. 
Plan  adopted  in  1911.  Report  not  yet 
obtained.  Huntsville  has  returned  to 
the  aldermanic  form  under  the  act  of 
1915. 

5.  Mobile:  Population,  51,521.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  22,  1916, 
signed  by  Pat.  J.  Lyons,  mayor.  Plan 
adopted  in  1911. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Referendum 
and  Recall:    Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Works  well. 
Streets  have  been  improved,  great 
drainways  have  been  inclosed  in  con- 
crete; water  front  property  improved 
by  the  erection  of  a  steel  shed,  1,500  x 
117,  bulkheading  and  dredging;  streets 
paved;  sewer  system  extended,  water 
works  improved,  parks  improved; 
health  of  citizens  safeguarded,  and 
much  saved  in  doing  away  with  use- 
less salaried  positions." 

6.  Montgomery:  Population,  38,136. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  17,  1916, 
signed  by  E.  J.  Devinney,  city  clerk. 
Plan  adopted  in  1911. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  Referendum  and 
Recall:    Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "So  far  has 
been  satisfactory  and  much  superior  to 
aldermanic  form.  Principal  benefits: 
Personal  direction  by  commissioners, 
publicity  given  all  matters  and  elimi- 
nation of  'red  tape.' " 

7.  Talladega:  Population,  5,854.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  4,  1916, 
and  signed  by  J.  Wallington  Vandiver, 
chairman  Board  of  Commissioners. 
Plan  adopted  September  21,  1911. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Referendum 
and  Recall:  Referendum  used  twice 
as  to  bond  issues,  and  each  time  ap- 
proved. Recall  not  used,  though 
several  times  attempted,  failure  being 
due  to  insufficiency  of  petition. 
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Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Under  it  much  street  paving  has 
been  laid  ($85,000  worth  in  one  year). 
Fire  department  equipped.  Schools 
increased  in  equipment  and  teachers. 
Sanitary  departments  made  efficient. 
No  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple to  return  to  the  aldermanic  form. 
Unquestionably  officials  are  more  in- 
dustrious and  efficient  under  commis- 
sion plan.  Graft  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult of  being  perpetrated  and  easier 
found  out  under  commission  plan. 
Personal  responsibility  much  more  in 
evidence  with  a  body  of  three  men 
than  with  a  greater  number." 

8.  Tuskaloosa:  Population,  8,407. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  8, 
1916,  signed  by  J.  V.  Jones,  city  clerk. 
Plan  adopted  in  1911. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Referendum 
and  Recall:     Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  City  Clerk 
Jones  writes  that  "the  commission 
form  comes  as  near  providing  facilities 
for  obviating  the  evil  of  inertia  and 
neglect  by  officials  as  is  practicable 
under  any  form."  He  says  further  that 
the  voters  would  not  abolish  the  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall.  He 
speaks  of  great  work  done  by  the  com- 
mission government. 

9.  Carbon  Hill:  Population,  1,627. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1912.  Re- 
port not  yet  obtained. 

10.  Elba:  Population,  1,079.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1912.  Report 
not  yet  obtained. 

11.  Sheffield:  Population,  4,854.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  11, 
1916,  signed  by  Sam  C.  Cooke,  commis- 
sioner of  finance.  Plan  adopted  Oc- 
tober 1,  1912. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Referendum 
OMd  Recall:     Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well — more  efficiency  and  better  gov- 
ernment." 

12.  Florence:  Population,  6,689.  Re- 
port  to    Equity,    dated    February    10, 


1916,  signed  by  M.  M.  Striplin,  presi- 
dent Board  of  Commissioners.  Plan 
adopted  in  1913. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Referendum 
and  Recall:  "None.  City  has  voted  to 
buy  water  works  on  recommendation 
of  commissioners." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Increased  income  25  percent  and 
decreased  expenses  10  percent  without 
impairing  efficiency  of  departments." 

ARIZONA 

An  act  of  1913  (Arizona  Revised 
Statutes  of  1913,  pp.  706-708)  provides 
for  the  incorporation  of  all  municipali- 
ties of  3,500  population  or  over.  It 
authorizes  such  municipalities,  on  peti- 
tion of  25  percent  of  the  voters,  to  de- 
mand an  election  of  a  Board  of  Free- 
holders, empowered  to  draft  and  sub- 
mit a  charter.  The  law  authorizes  in 
these  charters  very  broad  powers  as  to 
public  ownership,  and  already,  through 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
adopted  in  1911,  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  powers  had  been  re- 
served to  all  municipalities  of  the 
state,  this  amendment  being  self-enact- 
ing. The  above  law  makes  the  Initia- 
tive available  on  15  percent  of  the 
qualified  voters,  the  Referendum  on  10 
percent  and  the  Recall  on  25  percent. 
In  Recall  elections  the  choice  of 
a  successor  to  the  incumbent  official  is 
made  at  the  same  time  that  the  Recall 
proposition  is  submitted,  the  name  of 
the  incumbent  official  appearing  upon 
the  ballot,  unless  he  requests  other- 
wise. Grounds  for  recall  must  be 
stated  on  the  petition.  All  candidates 
for  municipal  offices  nominated  by  peti- 
tion and  elected  on  non-partisan  ballot. 
Four  municipalities  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  above  general  law,  as  fol- 
lows: Phoenix,  Douglas,  Tucson  and 
Tempe. 

Their  experience  is  presented  in  the 
following  reports  to  Equity: 

1.  Phoenix:    Population,  16,870.     Re- 
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port  to  Equity,  dated  May  9,  1916, 
signed  by  Ross  A.  Craig,  city  manager. 
Commission-manager  plan  adopted 
April  6,  1915.  After  election  the  coun- 
cil employs  a  manager  and  fixes  his 
salary;  he  may  or  may  not  be  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment. The  Initiative  is  made  avail- 
able on  petition  of  15  percent  of  the 
voters,  the  Referendum  on  10  percent 
and  the  Recall  on  25  percent  petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Initiative  and 
Recall  never  used.  On  June  23,  1914,  a 
Referendum  petition  was  filed  against 
Ordinance  No.  6  (subject  not  given), 
but  ordinance  was  repealed  by  commis- 
sion. Three  other  ordinances  were  re- 
pealed by  Referendum  vote  at  the 
election  April  6,  1915.  (Subjects  of 
ordinances  not  given.) 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.    Reduction  of  tax  rate." 

"The  Referendum  has  compelled  use 
of  emergency  clause  in  passage  of 
majority  of  ordinances." 

2.  Douglas:  Population,  6,437.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  14,  1916, 
signed  by  C.  0.  Ellis,  mayor.  This  re- 
port does  not  make  clear  what  plan  is 
in  operation  in  Douglas,  but  says  that 
it  has  worked  very  poorly,  and  that 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
have  never  been  used.  Mayor  Ellis 
does  not  think  that  these  powers  have 
had  any  effect  on  the  course  of  the 
city  officials. 

3.  Tucson:  Population,  13,193.  Com- 
mission-manager plan  adopted  in  1915. 
Report  not  yet  obtained. 

4.  Tempe:  Population,  1,473.  Com- 
mission-manager plan  adopted  in  1915. 
Report  not  yet  obtained. 

ARKANSAS 

A  general  law  enacted  in  1913 
(known  as  Act  No.  13)  provided  the 
commission  form  of  government  for 
cities  of  the  first  class  having  a  popu- 
lation  of    over   18,000    and    less   than 


40,000.  This  act  was  intended  specially 
for  Fort  Smith,  Little  Rock  having 
over  50,000  population.  Pine  Bluff  and 
Hot  Springs,  which  now  have  the 
requisite  population,  have  not  yet 
taken  advantage  of  the  law.  On  peti- 
tion of  25  percent  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  governor  at  the  preceding 
election,  this  plan  may  be  submitted 
for  adoption  to  cities  of  this  class  at  a 
special  election.  Provides  for  a  mayor 
and  four  commissioners,  to  be  elected 
for  term  of  four  years.  Candidates 
are  required  to  designate  before  the 
election  the  place  on  the  board  to 
which  they  aspire.  The  mayor  to 
receive  salary  of  $2,400,  and  each  com- 
missioner $2,000. 

All  franchise  ordinances  subject  to 
Referendum  on  25  percent  petition. 
The  Initiative  is  made  available  on 
petition  of  15  percent  of  the  voters  for 
the  submission  of  ail  propositions  at  a 
general  election,  but  a  25  percent  peti- 
tion is  required  for  a  special  election. 
The  Recall  of  elective  officials  is  made 
available  on  petition  of  35  percent  of 
the  number  of  voters  at  the  preceding 
general  municipal  election.  The  city 
commissioners  must  appoint  a  civil 
service  commission  of  three,  which 
commission,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  may 
remove  any  of  the  city  commissioners 
during  his  term  of  office. 

Another  general  law,  known  as  Act 
No.  135,  definitely  confers  upon  munici- 
palities the  right  to  have  any  ordi- 
nances passed  by  the  council  submitted 
to  a  Referendum  vote  on  20  percent 
petition.  But  before  any  such  question 
is  so  submitted  it  must  be  subjected 
to  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  of  state 
as  to  whether  it  is  in  conflict  with  any 
state  law  or  the  constitution.  From  this 
Referendum  provision  are  exempted 
ordinances  for  the  support  of  the 
city  government,  for  deficiencies  in 
former  appropriations  and  for  police 
powers  or  other  emergencies.  Fort 
Smith  was  the  only  city  to  take  advan- 
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tage  of  these  laws  until  1915,  when 
Bentonville  adopted  the  manager  plan. 

1.  Fort  Smith:  Population,  27,136. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  Henry  C.  Read,  mayor.  Plan 
adopted  in  1913  under  above  authority. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Mayor  Read 
says:  "Two  attempts  to  get  signa- 
tures to  start  Recall  petitions  failed 
for  lack  of  signatures.  No  effort  what- 
ever has  been  made  by  anyone  to  fore- 
stall the  action  or,  in  fact,  to  take  any 
notice  whatever  of  these  agitators. 
Recall  is  a  good  thing,  but  the  present 
incumbents  do  not  need  such  influence 
to  hold  them  to  their  line  of  duty." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Most  satis- 
factory along  lines  of  economy  and 
efficiency." 

2.  Bentonville:  Population,  1,956. 
Commission-manager  plan  adopted  in 
1915.    Report  not  yet  obtained. 


CALIFORNIA 

Under  Article  11,  Section  8,  of  the 
California  constitution,  as  amended  in 
1905,  all  municipalities  having  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  3,500  are  provided 
with  the  means  of  making  their  own 
charters.  On  petition  of  15  percent  of 
the  qualified  voters  of  any  such  munici- 
pality the  council  provides  for  the 
election  of  a  board  of  fifteen  free- 
holders to  draft  a  charter,  which  be- 
comes the  law  when  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  said  voters  voting  thereon 
and  approved  by  the  legislature. 

In  1911  a  state-wide  Initiative  and 
Referendum  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  reserving  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  to 
all  municipalities.  The  act  of  1912 
was  passed,  providing  the  process  for 
exercising  these  powers.  Under  this 
constitutional  amendment  not  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  "electors"  may 
be  required  to  invoke  the  Initiative, 
and  not  more  than  10  percent  to  invoke 
the  Referendum.     The  Recall  is  made 


available  on  petition  of  25  percent  of 
the  number  of  voters  at  the  preceding 
municipal  election.  Time  for  election 
of  successor  to  incumbent  official  left 
for  each  municipality  to  prescribe  in 
its  charter,  whether  at  Recall  election 
or  at  a  later  date.  Officials  nominated 
by  petition  and  elected  on  non-partisan 
ballot. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  Cali- 
fornia which  have  organized  under 
the  foregoing  authority,  so  far  as  ob- 
tained, are  here  presented  in  chron- 
ological order,  preceded  by  a  list. 


1. 

San  Francisco 

14. 

San  Bernardino 

2. 

Riverside 

15. 

Pasadena 

3. 

Berkeley 

16. 

San  Diego 

4. 

Modesto 

17. 

Napa 

5. 

Monterey 

18. 

Long  Beach 

6. 

Oakland 

19. 

Alhambra 

7. 

Pomona 

20. 

Bakersfield 

8. 

Sacramento 

21. 

Santa  Monica 

9. 

San  Luis  Obispo 

22. 

Santa  Barbara 

10. 

Santa  Cruz 

23. 

San  Jose 

11. 

Stockton 

24. 

Inglewood 

12. 

Vallejo 

25. 

Glendale 

13. 

San  Mateo 

26. 

San  Rafael 

1.  San  Francisco:  Population,  448,- 
502.  Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  5, 
1916,  signed  by  Edward  Rainey,  secre- 
tary to  mayor.  A  freeholders'  char- 
ter for  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  under  Section  8  of  the  state 
constitution,  first  went  into  effect 
January  8,  1900,  but  has  been  amended 
a  number  of  times  by  popular  vote 
since  that  date.  This  charter  provides 
for  an  elective  mayor,  with  full  author- 
ity over  the  executive  department  of 
the  government  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  and  on  a  $6,000  salary.  A  board 
of  eighteen  supervisors,  elected  at 
large  for  a  term  of  four  years,  has 
charge  of  the  legislative  function; 
salary,  $2,400  each.  The  mayor  is 
president  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 
The  mayor  has  the  power  to  veto 
separate   items   of   appropriation   and 
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tax  levy  ordinances  passed  by  the 
supervisors,  and  items  so  objected 
to  are  eliminated  unless  repassed  by 
majority  vote. 

The  Initiative  is  made  available  for 
ordinances  on  4  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  of  the  city  at  a  general 
election,  but  a  10  percent  petition  re- 
quires a  special  election  on  such 
measures.  Charter  amendments  may 
be  initiated  on  15  percent  petition. 
Arguments  for  and  against  measures 
submitted  by  the  Initiative  must  be 
sent  to  all  voters. 

The  supervisors,  by  majority  vote, 
may  submit  any  measure  to  a  Refer- 
endum vote  at  a  special  election.  By 
one-third  vote  of  the  supervisors,  or 
by  the  mayor,  at  the  next  regular  elec- 
tion a  measure  may  be  referred  to  the 
voters.  The  Referendum  may  be  in- 
voked against  public  franchise  or  land 
sale  ordinances  passed  by  the  super- 
visors on  petition  of  5  percent,  of  the 
vote  cast  for  mayor  at  the  preceding 
municipal  election. 

The  Recall  of  any  elective  official  is 
made  available  on  petition  of  10  per- 
cent of  vote  cast  for  mayor  at  the  pre- 
ceding election.  Choice  of  successor 
to  the  incumbent  official  is  made  at 
same  election  at  which  the  Recall 
proposition  is  submitted.  The  name 
of  incumbent  official  is  placed  upon  the 
ballot  unless  he  requests  otherwise. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  March  29, 
1912 — Initiative:  Repurchase  of  a  tele- 
phone system;  yes,  21,168;  no,  10,463. 
April  22,  1913— Recall  of  Police  Judge 
Chas.  L.  Weller;  Wiley  F.  Crist,  30,751; 
C.  L.  Weller,  29,927.  Initiative:  Ordi- 
nance establishing  telephone  rates; 
yes,  30,710;  no,  27,801.  Referendum: 
Ordinance  granting  certain  privileges 
to  the  Sutter  Street  Railway;  yes, 
38,086;  no,  21,861.  November  3,  1914— 
Initiative:  Regulating  liquor  licenses; 
yes,    35,115;    no,    67,995.     Referendum 


submitted  by  mayor,  removal  cf  ceme- 
teries; yes,  43,405;  no,  70,045. 

Operation  and  Results:  Secretary 
Rainey  says:  "Effects  have  been  satis- 
factory to  officials  and  to  the  public, 
so  far  as  any  expression  has  been 
obtainable." 

2.  Riverside:  Population,  18,297.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  24, 
1916,  signed  by  Oscar  Ford,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  in  effect  May,  1907. 
The  Initiative  and  Referendum  made 
available  on  petition  of  10  percent  of 
the  vote  at  the  preceding  municipal 
election.  The  Recall  on  25  percent 
petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Initiative — 
Charter  amendments  were  voted  down 
December  16,  1913.  Referendum — Sun- 
day closing  of  pool  rooms  (ordinance) 
upheld  at  election  held  November  18, 
1913.  Sale  of  a  city  lot  by  council  was 
upheld  at  election  held  July  28,  1914. 
Recall — Councilman  of  Sixth  ward  was 
recalled  September  8,  1911,  on  account 
of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  sewer  installation.  Council- 
man was  in  favor  of  improvement." 

Operation  and  Results:  "On  the 
whole,  the  plan  has  worked  excellently. 
Our  powers  are  broadened,  and  many 
projects  have  been  carried  out  which 
were  impossible  to  a  city  cf  the  sixth 
class  in  California.  I  believe  the  peo- 
ple would  sustain  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  if  put  to  a  vote." 

3.  Berkeley:  Population,  52,105.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  18, 
1916,  signed  by  Frank  D.  Stringham, 
city  attorney.  Freeholders'  charter  in 
effect  July  1, 1909.  Five  commissioners. 
After  election  the  commission  assigns 
the  departments  to  its  members.  The 
Initiative  is  made  available  on  5  per- 
cent petition  at  regular  election,  but  a 
15  percent  petition  is  required  for  a 
special  election;  the  Referendum  on 
10  percent  petition;  the  Recall  on  20 
percent  petition.     The  successor  to  in- 
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cumbent  official  is  chosen  at  the  time 
the  Recall  proposition  is  voted  on. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Recall  tried 
once;  certain  school  directors;  failed. 
Referendum  never  invoked.  Initiative 
—  (1)  In  1909  or  1910  a  petition  was 
filed  proposing  a  fender  ordinance  for 
street  cars;  was  found  insufficient,  and 
no  election  was  called.  The  council 
adopted  a  better  ordinance,  which  it 
was  preparing  before  Initiative  started. 
(2)  A  liquor  ordinance  prohibiting  de- 
liveries from  outside  cities  was  pro- 
posed by  Initiative,  and  was  carried  at 
the  election,  about  1914.  We  already 
had  prohibition,  but  the  present  ordi- 
nance makes  it  more  difficult  to  pro- 
cure liquors,  and  has  probably  reduced 
the  consumption." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
very  well.  Great  improvement  over 
council  elected  from  wards.  Change 
every  two  years  has  not  resulted  in 
uniform  efficiency." 

4.  Modesto:  Population,  7,258.  Two 
reports  to  Equity.  One  dated  June  14, 
1916,  from  Wade  H.  Howell,  postmas- 
ter, and  the  other  dated  June  28,  1916, 
from  W.  O.  Thompson,  city  clerk.  Com- 
mission   plan    adopted    in    February, 

1911.  After  the  election  the  commis- 
sion assigns  the  departments  to  its 
members.  Initiative  made  available 
on  15  percent  petition  at  a  general 
election,  but  a  25  percent  petition  is 
required  for  a  special  election;  the 
Referendum  on  same  basis  as  Initia- 
tive; the  Recall  on  15  percent  petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Recall  never. 
Two  Initiatives  upon  liquor  or  saloon 
question,  one  on  salaries  of  council- 
men  and  one  on  location  of  a  depot  to 
be  erected  by  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  under  an  order  of  the 
State  Railroad  Commission.     In  July, 

1912,  the  city  voted  against  liquor.  In 
July,  1913,  the  city  voted  for  liquor 
under  regulations." 


Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  well,  and  has  given  more  effi- 
cient city  government."  Mr.  Howell 
says:  "Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
call make  council  more  responsive  to 
people's  will.  Council  more  anxious  to 
comply  with  popular  will."  City  clerk 
Thompson  says:  "All  questions  like 
the  liquor  question,  selection  of  school 
sites,  etc.,  are  left  up  to  the  people." 

5.  Monterey:  Population,  4,923.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  May  11,  1916, 
signed  by  William  Kay,  city  clerk. 
Freeholders'  charter  adopted  in  1911. 
Plan  providing  for  a  mayor,  elected  for 
two-year  term,  and  for  four  council- 
men,  elected  for  four-year  terms.  After 
the  election  the  commission  assigns 
the  departments  to  its  members.  The 
Initiative  is  made  available  on  10  perr 
cent  petition  at  a  general  election,  but 
a  20  percent  petition  is  required  for 
a  special  election;  the  Referendum  on 
25  percent  for  either  special  or  general 
election,  and  the  Recall  on  25  percent 
petition.  Election  of  successor  com- 
bined with  the  Recall  proposition,  and 
the  incumbent's  name  placed  on  the 
ballot,  without  nomination,  unless  he 
requests  otherwise. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Once,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1916,  Referendum.  Question 
of  leasing  city  wharf  to  a  private  com- 
pany or  conduct  it  as  a  public  utility 
by  the  city.  Result:  That  it  be  con- 
ducted by  the  city  as  a  public  munici- 
pal utility.  Experience  of  such  opera- 
tion thus  far  highly  gratifying." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  very  well,  but  can  cite  no  nota- 
ble instance  other  than  the  Referen- 
dum matter  referred  to  above." 

6.  Oakland:  Population,  235,000.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  June  14,  1916, 
signed  by  Joseph  J.  Rosborough,  post- 
master. Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1911.  After  the  election  the  commis- 
sion assigns  the  departments  to  its 
members.       The     Initiative     is     made 
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available  on  15  percent  petition,  the 
Referendum  on  10  percent  and  the 
Recall  on  15  percent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  A  Recall  on 
the  last  administration  was  unsuccess- 
ful. The  Referendum  on  saloon  ques- 
tion unsuccessful.  Also,  signboards 
unsuccessful.  There  was  a  movement 
to  Recall  the  commissioner  of  public 
health  and  safety.  This  came  to  a 
vote,  and  the  commissioner  of  health 
was  sustained. 

Operation  and  Results:  "It  has  not 
worked  satisfactorily  in  this  city.  Five 
commissioners  are  not  a  thorough 
enough  representative  body.  Too  much 
is  left  for  irresponsible  improvement 
clubs.  We  believe  that  the  Initiative 
should  be  at  least  30  percent  of  the 
voters  to  prevent  mob  rule  and  jelly-fish 
methods  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  city  government.  The  commis- 
sioners spend  more  time  with  their 
ear  to  the  ground  than  they  do  in  real 
constructive  work  which  would  be  of 
permanent  benefit  to  our  city.  We  are 
convinced,  after  our  dismal  failure  of 
a  commission  form  of  government, 
without  the  veto  power  of  the  mayor, 
that  a  trustee  form  of  government, 
say,  of  about  twenty-one  representative 
men,  elected  without  salary,  serving  as 
a  board  of  directors,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
city  as  a  corporation,  being  paid  so 
much  for  each  meeting,  they,  in  turn, 
appointing  a  city  manager,  who  is 
responsible  to  them,  and  them  alone, 
at  a  high  salary,  thus  divorcing  that 
important  executive  office  from  politics, 
would  be  the  best  plan  for  Oakland. 
There  is  a  movement  on  now  to  com- 
bine city  and  county  government." 

7.  Pomona:  Population,  12,202.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  9,  1916, 
signed  by  W.  A.  Vandegrift  (office  not 
given).  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1911.  After  the  election  the  commis- 
sion distributes  the  departments  to  its 
members.  The  Initiative  is  made  avail- 
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able  on  15  percent  petition,  the  Refer- 
endum on  10  percent  and  the  Recall  on 
20  percent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  I  am  sure  the  people  would 
never  abolish  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall." 

8.  Sacramento:  Population,  73,378. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  May  11,  1916, 
signed  by  M.  J.  Desmond,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  November  7, 
1911.  Five  commissioners  elected; 
the  one  having  the  highest  vote  for 
five-year  term,  the  one  having  the  next 
highest  vote  for  four-year  term,  the 
one  having  third  highest  vote  for  three- 
year  term,  etc.,  down  to  one-year  term 
for  the  person  having  the  lowest  vote; 
but  in  case  two  or  more  have  the  same 
vote,  their  length  of  term  is  fixed  by 
lot.  After  the  election  the  commission 
distributes  departments  to  its  mem- 
bers. The  Initiative  is  made  available 
on  petition  of  5  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  at  a  regular  election,  but 
a  15  percent  petition  is  required  for  a 
special  election;  the  Referendum  on 
10  percent,  and  the  Recall  on  10  per- 
cent. If  the  incumbent  official  is  re- 
called, his  successor  is  elected  at  a 
subsequent  election,  the  vacancy  being 
filled  by  appointment  until  such  elec- 
tion, and  no  recalled  official  is  eligible 
for  election  or  appointment  to  any 
office  in  the  city  for  a  period  of  one 
year. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Initiative, 
twice.  Preparing  new  charter  and 
amendment  to  charter.  Referendum, 
twice.  Ordinance  granting  franchise 
to  Western  Pacific  Railway  Company 
and  ordinance  regarding  saloons  in  an- 
nexed territory.  Both  approved.  Re- 
call, once,  but  failed  on  account  of  lack 
of  number  of  signatures  to  petition. 
Results  not  yet  obtained.     No  opposi- 
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tion  to  Initiative  or  Recall,  and  have 
been  made  state  law. 

Operation  and  Results:  Not  stated, 
but  a  board  of  freeholders  to  prepare 
a  new  charter  was  elected  in  May,  1916. 

9.  San  Luis  Obispo:  Population, 
5,157.  Report  to  Equity,  dated  May  15, 
1916,  signed  by  Mrs.  Callie  M.  John, 
city  clerk.  Commission  plan  adopted 
February  23,  1911.  Initiative  is  made 
available  on  25  percent  petition,  the 
Referendum  on  10  percent  petition  and 
the  Recall  on  25  percent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "It  is  supe- 
rior to  the  old  plan  of  government,  but 
am  not  able  to  cite  any  notable  re- 
sults." 

10.  Santa  Cruz:  Population,  13,482. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  May  17,  1916, 
from  the  city  clerk.  Commission  plan 
adopted  in  January,  1911.  Initiative 
is  made  available  on  10  percent  peti- 
tion at  a  regular  election,  but  25  per- 
cent is  required  for  a  special  election; 
the  Referendum  on  10  percent,  and  the 
Recall  on  15  percent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "We  can- 
not give  any  specific  results  of  the 
change  of  system.  The  valuation  of 
property  is  low,  and  tax  rate  limited 
to  $1  on  each  $100  valuation.  More 
depends  on  the  qualification  and  char- 
acter of  officers  than  on  the  form  of 
the  charter." 

11.  Stockton:  Population,  25,702.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  14, 
1916,  signed  by  G.  W.  Pulick  (office  not 
given).  Commission  plan  adopted 
October  17,  1911.  The  percentages  for 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
not  yet  obtained. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "The  plan 
is  very  successful.  Holding  the  heads 
of  the   departments   responsible,   they 


giving   their   full   time   to    its    super- 
vision." 

12.  Vallejo:  Population,  12,777.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  18,  1916, 
signed  by  Jas.  Roney,  mayor.  Commis- 
sion form  adopted  March  11,  1911. 
Three  commissioners.  Initiative  made 
available  on  petition  of  15  percent  of 
all  votes  cast  for  mayor  at  preceding 
election,  the  Referendum  on  10  percent 
and  the  Recall  on  15  percent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Initiative 
invoked  once  for  the  purpose  of  extir- 
pating gambling  in  saloons,  with  very 
effective  results.  Recall  invoked  once 
upon  allegations  of  dishonesty  on  part 
of  two  commissioners.  Upon  precisely 
same  evidence  one  commissioner  was 
recalled  and  the  other  was  not." 

Operation  and  Results:  "In  my 
opinion,  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  create  a  tendency  for  very 
much  greater  care  upon  part  of  offi- 
cials in  administering  their  duties." 

13.  San  Mateo:  Population,  4,384. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  October  4, 
1916,  signed  by  Chas.  N.  Kirkbride, 
city  attorney.  Commission  plan  adopted 
in  1912. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Referendum 
used  in  1914.  Ordinance  dividing  city 
into  industrial  and  residence  districts; 
adopted.  Its  enforcement  resisted  in 
court  on  ground  of  its  being  unreason- 
able. Also  questions  of  turning  over 
control  of  rate  fixing  for  public  utili- 
ties to  state  railroad  commission." 
Results  not  given. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Direct  legislation  is  considered 
practicable." 

14.  San  Bernardino:  Population,  15,- 
603.  Report  to  Equity,  dated  May  19, 
1916,  signed  by  William  Guthrie,  city 
attorney.  Plan  adopted  in  1906.  A 
mayor  and  five  councilmen  are  elected; 
the  mayor  for  two  years  and  the  coun- 
cilmen for  four  years.     The  Initiative 
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is  made  available  on  petition  of  30 
percent  of  the  voters  at  the  preceding 
municipal  election,  the  Referendum  on 
SO  percent  and  the  Recall  on  30  per- 
cent. Choice  of  successor  to  incumbent 
official  is  made  at  the  Recall  election, 
name  of  the  incumbent  appearing  on 
the  ballot. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  City  Attorney 
Guthrie  says:  "The  Referendum  was 
instituted  on  an  ordinance  authorizing 
the  mayor  to  sign  a  contract  for  the 
disposal  of  sewage.  The  ordinance 
was  sustained  by  the  vote  at  the  elec- 
tion, and  the  mayor  signed  the  con- 
tract. The  next  Referendum  was  on 
an  ordinance  adopted  to  repeal  an 
ordinance  establishing  a  saloon  limit; 
that  is  to  say,  limiting  the  number  of 
saloons  which  could  be  maintained  in 
the  town.  When  the  petition  was  pre- 
sented the  council  reconsidered  the 
ordinance,  and  it  was  repealed,  so  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  a  vote.  The  next  one  was  an 
ordinance  adopted  by  the  council,  regu- 
lating jitney  buses.  No  election  has 
ever  been  called  upon  this  ordinance, 
and  it  is  not  in  effect.  One  Initiative 
petition  was  presented,  fixing  the  maxi- 
mum rate  for  gas  for  lighting  and 
heating  purposes.  This  ordinance 
passed  by  the  council  without  going 
to  an  election.  We  have  had  six  Recall 
elections,  five  to  Recall  councilmen  and 
one  to  Recall  a  mayor.  Four  of  the 
officers  were  recalled,  all  councilmen, 
and  two  failed." 

Last  fall  the  defeated  Mayor  Catick 
brought  Recall  proceedings  against  his 
successor,  Mayor  Wixom,  but  this  at- 
tempt to  use  the  Recall  on  partisan 
grounds  failed,  for  Wixom  won  by  a 
large  majority. 

Operation  and  Results:  Notwith- 
standing this  evidence  of  the  effect  of 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
on  the  course  of  the  commissioners, 
Mr.  Guthrie  insists  that  the  existence 
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of  these  instruments  has  no  effect, 
explaining  that  "in  each  instance  the 
reason  for  passing  or  repealing  an 
ordinance  was  the  desire  of  the  officials 
to  save  the  expense  of  an  election, 
rather  than  anything  else."  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  both  the  facts 
and  the  arguments  are  against  Mr. 
Guthrie,  even  as  he  gives  them. 
Would  the  voters  of  San  Bernardino 
be  willing  to  give  up  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall?  That  would 
be  a  test  of  opinion  as  to  their  value. 
No  municipality,  after  once  getting 
these  powers,  has  ever  given  them  up. 
In  this  connection  the  reader  should 
note  that  the  percentages  required  to 
invoke  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  in  San  Bernardino  are  un- 
usually high — 30  percent  for  each.  Is 
it  possible  that  such  high  percentages 
to  petitions  could  be  obtained  if  the 
petition  did  not  represent  considerable 
sentiment  and  possess  merit?  Many 
municipalities  grant  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  on  as  low  as  5  percent 
petitions,  and  Recall  as  low  as  10  per- 
cent, which  have  never  used  any  of 
these  powers. 

15.  Pasadena:  Population,  40,880. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  20,  1916, 
signed  by  A.  L.  Hamilton,  chairman  of 
city  commission.  Commission  plan,  as 
an  amendment  to  the  charter,  adopted 
and  went  into  effect  in  1913.  Five 
commissioners.  Initiative  is  made 
available  on  petition  of  10  percent  of 
the  vote  at  preceding  election,  the 
Referendum  on  petition  of  15  percent 
and  the  Recall  on  petition  of  25  per- 
cent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Never  used. 
A  petition  was  circulated  by  the 
friends  of  the  'jitney  bus'  people  for  a 
Referendum  on  our  'jitney'  ordinance. 
An  amendment  to  the  ordinance  pre- 
vented the  calling  of  an  election,  and 
the  matter  was  not  again  agitated." 

Operation  and  Results:      "The  plan 
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is  working  well.  The  city's  affairs  are 
handled  as  any  large  business  is  han- 
dled, with  the  result  of  a  lessened  tax 
rate,  a  decrease  in  assessed  valuations 
and  an  increased  return  for  expendi- 
tures." 

16.  San  Diego:  Population,  48,900. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  May,  1916, 
signed  by  Edwin  M.  Capps,  mayor. 
Plan  providing  for  city  manager,  under 
mayor  and  council  of  five,  went  into 
effect  May  3,  1915.  Initiative  made 
available  on  petition  of  15  percent  of 
the  number  of  votes  at  last  election, 
the  Referendum  on  7  percent  petition 
and  the  Recall  on  25  percent  petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Under  the 
present  charter,  as  amended,  there  has 
not  been  any  proceeding  of  this  char- 
acter up  to  date." 

Operation  and  Results:  "It  has  been 
a  success  so  far,  and  has  saved  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  to  the  tax- 
payers. My  observation  is  that  char- 
ters do  not  make  good  government. 
Elect  the  proper  persons  to  office  and 
you  will  have  good  government,  even 
with  a  very  poor  charter." 

17.  Napa:  Population,  5,791.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  April  15,  1916,  signed 
by  E.  J.  Drussel,  mayor.  Commission 
plan  adopted  in  1915.  Mayor  and  four 
councilmen  elected  for  term  of  five 
years.  After  election  the  council  as- 
signs the  departments  to  its  members. 
Initiative  is  made  available  on  peti- 
tion of  25  percent  of  the  qualified 
electors,  but  this  only  in  case  the 
council  shall  have  failed  to  adopt  or 
submit  to  the  electors  an  ordinance 
proposed  by  a  committee  of  five  after 
a  hearing  on  the  proposed  measure  at 
a  regular  meeting  of  the  council.  A 
Referendum  may  be  called  for  on  cer- 
tain subjects  by  ten  qualified  electors, 
and  is  made  available  on  petition  of 
10  percent  of  the  qualified  electors. 
All  petitions  for  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall  are  open  for  signature 


only  in  the  clerk's  office,  and  must 
not  be  circulated.  The  Recall  pro- 
cedure has  the  exceptional  provision 
that  if  60  percent  of  the  voters  sign  a 
petition  declaring  a  vacancy  in  any 
elective  office,  the  council  shall  declare 
said  office  to  be  vacant  without  holding 
an  election;  but  if  it  appears  that  the 
petition  is  signed  by  less  than  60  per- 
cent, but  more  than  25  percent,  the 
council  shall  arrange  to  submit  the 
Recall  proposition  at  the  next  regular 
election.  Choice  of  a  successor  to  in- 
cumbent official  is  made  at  an  election 
subsequent  to  the  submission  of  the 
Recall  proposition,  the  vacancy  being 
filled  by  appointment  in  the  interval. 
The  incumbent  is  not  eligible  for  such 
appointment,  but  may  become  a  candi- 
date for  re-election. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Excellent 
service  from  appointed  employes,  for- 
merly elected." 

18.  Long  Beach:  Population,  24,437. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  August  5, 
1916,  signed  by  Walter  J.  Desmond, 
postmaster.  Plan  adopted  October  15, 
1914;  in  operation  July  1,  1915.  Initia- 
tive is  made  available  on  petition  of  25 
percent  of  the  vote  at  the  last  munici- 
pal election;  the  Referendum  and  Re- 
call on  same  basis. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "As  well  as 
could  be  expected  from  a  new  form  of 
government.  A  large  saving,  I  think, 
has  been  made  in  the  expenses  of  cer- 
tain departments,  particularly  under 
the  commissioner  of  public  safety,  who 
would  doubtless  furnish  more  definite 
information." 

19.  Alhambra:  Population,  9,000.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  14, 
1916,  signed  by  James  Stuart,  presi- 
dent of  the  commission.  In  effect  July, 
1915.  Five  commissioners,  one  of 
whom  is  chosen  president  and  serves 
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for  two  years,  and  the  rest  for  four 
years.  After  election  commission  as- 
signs the  departments  to  its  members. 
President  of  commission  elected  at 
large.  The  other  four  from  four  dif- 
ferent districts,  into  which  the  city  is 
divided.  Commission  employs  a  city 
manager,  vested  with  large  adminis- 
trative powers  in  all  departments,  the 
commissioners  having  merely  advisory 
powers.  Charles  E.  Hewes  chosen 
manager  since  date  of  this  report.  The 
Initiative  is  made  available  on  petition 
of  15  percent  of  the  vote  cast  at  the  pre- 
ceding general  election,  the  Referen- 
dum on  15  percent  as  to  all  measures 
except  those  declared  by  a  four-fifths 
majority  of  the  commission  to  be 
emergencies,  the  Recall  on  25  percent. 
Grounds  for  Recall  must  be  stated  in 
not  over  200  words,  and  the  incumbent 
may  mail  a  reply  of  like  length  to  all 
voters.  The  Recall  proposition  is  sub- 
mitted by  itself — yes  or  no — and  if  the 
majority  is  for  the  Recall,  then  the 
office  is  declared  vacant,  and  the 
vacancy  for  the  rest  of  the  term  is 
filled  by  appointment  of  the  commis- 
sion. Officials  are  immune  from  Re- 
call for  six  months,  and  six  months 
must  elapse  before  a  second  or  subse- 
quent Recall  proceeding.  In  the  event 
of  a  second  or  subsequent  Recall,  the 
petitioners  must  deposit  the  amount 
of  money  which  was  required  to  pay 
the  expense  of  the  preceding  Recall 
election.  Then,  if  the  incumbent  offi- 
cial is  recalled,  the  money  is  refunded, 
but  if  not,  the  money  goes  to  the  city 
general  fund. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  we  have 
the  most  economical  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment yet  devised,  and  at  the 
present  time  our  people  seem  very  well 
pleased  with  the  same." 

20.  Bakersfield:  Population,  19,538. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  15,  1916, 


signed  by  R.  G.  Ballagh,  city  clerk. 
Commission-manager  plan  adopted  in 
November,  1914,  but  not  in  effect  until 
after  approval  by  legislature,  in  1915. 
Seven  councilmen  elected,  one  from 
each  of  seven  wards,  for  terms  of  two 
years  each.  After  election  the  council 
chooses  one  of  its  members  as  presi- 
dent, who  holds  the  title  of  mayor. 
The  council  then  employs  a  city  man- 
ager, who  may  or  may  not  be  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city,  and  who  shall  have 
general  supervision  of  the  administra- 
tive powers,  appointing  the  heads  of 
all  executive  departments.  The  func- 
tion of  the  council  otherwise  is  legis- 
lative. The  Initiative  is  made  avail- 
able on  petition  of  25  percent  of  the 
vote  at  the  preceding  municipal  elec- 
tion, and  the  Referendum  on  25  per- 
cent petition,  except  on  emergency 
measures  which  contain  a  preamble 
stating  the  nature  of  the  emergency, 
and  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  council.  The  Recall  is  made  avail- 
able on  petition  of  25  percent  of  the 
voters.  Choice  of  successor  to  incum- 
bent official  is  made  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Recall  election,  but  the  official 
who  is  removed  by  such  election,  or 
who  resigns  because  of  Recall  pro- 
ceedings, may  not  hold  the  same  office 
again  within  two  years. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Referendum 
once  on  regulation  of  automobiles, 
January  11,  1916.  Ordinance  sus- 
tained. The  Initiative  once  on  saloon 
regulation,  which  ordinance  was  de- 
feated, February  25,  1916.  The  Recall 
attempted  once,  but  failed  for  insuffi- 
ciency of  petition.  Petitioners  appealed 
to  the  courts,  and  nothing  came  of  it. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

21.  Santa  Monica:  Population,  12,000. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  9, 
1916,  signed  by  S.  L.  Berkley,  commis- 
sioner of  public  safety.  Commission 
plan  went  into  effect  January  1,  1916. 
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The  Initiative  and  Referendum  made 
available  on  petition  of  15  percent  of 
the  voters,  the  Recall  on  40  percent 
petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  seems 
to  work  well." 

22.  Santa  Barbara:  Population,  18,- 
000.  Report  to  Equity,  dated  July  18, 
1916,  signed  by  A.  Christine  Holmberg, 
city  clerk.  Commission-manager  plan 
adopted  September,  1915,  but  not  effect- 
ive until  ratified  by  state  legislature 
in  1917.  A  council  of  five  members 
elected  for  terms  of  four  years  each. 
Members  to  receive  a  fee  of  $5  for 
each  meeting  attended.  The  council 
appoints  a  manager  to  be  the  admin- 
istrative head  of  the  government,  and 
to  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
council.  He  need  not  be  a  resident  of 
Santa  Barbara  or  of  California  at  the 
time  of  appointment. 

On  petition  of  100  voters  any  pro- 
posed ordinance  must  be  acted  upon 
by  the  council,  and  if  not  adopted  and 
the  petition  for  said  ordinance  is 
signed  by  10  percent  of  the  voters,  the 
question  must  be  submitted  to  the 
electorate  at  the  next  regular  election. 
A  20  percent  petition  requires  a  special 
election.  On  request  of  five  or  more 
voters  a  Referendum  petition  against 
any  measure  passed  by  the  council 
must  be  placed  in  the  clerk's  office  for 
signatures,  and  if  signed  by  10  percent 
of  the  number  of  voters  at  the  last 
municipal  election,  said  ordinance 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  electorate  at 
the  next  regular  election.  The  Recall 
may  be  started  on  request  of  50  voters, 
and  if  the  petition  thus  filed  with  the 
city  clerk  shall  be  signed  in  thirty 
days  by  10  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  of  the  city,  a  Recall  election 
must  be  ordered.  The  choice  of  a 
successor  to  the  incumbent  official  is 
made  at  a  subsequent  election  to  that 
at  which  the  Recall  proposition  is  sub- 


mitted, vacancy  in  the  interval  being 
filled  by  appointment. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Under  our 
present  charter  three  times.  The 
Initiative  has  been  used  twice  on 
liquor  question;  partially  successful. 
Initiated  by  drys.  Once  on  railway 
franchise;  wholly  successful." 

23.  San  Jose:  Population,  37,036. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  15,  1916, 
signed  by  W.  L.  Atkinson,  councilman- 
elect.  Commission-manager  plan  in 
effect  July  1,  1916,  patterned  from  the 
Dayton,  Ohio,  charter.  Seven  council- 
men.  Council  appoints  a  manager  as 
administrative  head  of  the  city. 
Initiative  is  made  available  on  peti- 
tion of  15  percent  of  the  voters  at  the 
last  regular  election,  but  a  25  percent 
petition  requires  a  special  election; 
the  Referendum  on  15  percent  petition, 
and  the  Recall  on  25  percent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Not  used  as 
yet. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Too  soon 
to  say." 

24.  Inglewood:  Population,  1,536.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  19,  1916., 
signed  by  James  H.  Kew,  city  clerk. 
City-manager  plan  adopted  in  1915 
but  later  the  manager  ordinance  wa? 
repealed.  The  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  made  available  each  on 
petition  of  25  percent  of  the  voters  at 
the  preceding  municipal  election. 

Use    or   Non-use    of   the    Initiative, 

Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:    Works  well. 

25.  Glendale:  Population,  8,000.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  October  10, 
1916,  signed  by  J.  C.  Sherer,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  February, 
1906.  But  in  recent  years  a  city  man- 
ager has  been  appointed,  which  fact 
brings  this  municipality  now  into  the 
commission-manager  list.  The  origi- 
nal charter  provided  for  five  trustees 
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(commissioners),  who  were  assigned 
to  different  departments  after  election. 
The  Initiative  and  Referendum  were 
made  available  on  petition  of  15  per- 
cent of  the  voters,  and  the  Recall  on 
25  percent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Never  used. 
Two  attempts  made  to  use  the  Recall, 
hut  failed  for  lack  of  sufficient  signa- 
tures. 

Operation  and  Results:  "City  man- 
ager secures  greater  efficiency,  but  at 
increased  cost." 

26.  San  Rafael:  Population,  5,934. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  September  11, 
1916,  signed  by  P.  J.  Boland,  city  man- 
ager. Commission  plan  adopted  in 
May,  1912,  but  this  was  amended  in 
April,  1915,  so  as  to  provide  for  a  city 
manager.  The  charter  as  originally 
adopted  provided  for  the  election  of 
five  commissioners,  three  for  terms  of 
two  years  and  two  for  terms  of  four 
years.  They  are  assigned  to  different 
departments  after  election.  Candidates 
nominated  by  petition  and  elected  on 
non-partisan  ballot. 

The  Initiative  is  made  available  at 
a  general  election  on  petition  of  10 
percent  of  the  vote  cast  at  preceding 
regular  election.  The  Referendum 
made  available  on  10  percent,  and  the 
Recall  on  20  percent.  The  Recall 
proposition  is  submitted  at  a  special 
election  by  itself,  and  in  case  the  in- 
cumbent is  recalled,  the  vacancy  is 
filled  in  the  usual  way  provided  by 
law.  Officials  immune  from  the  Recall 
for  six  months.  A  recalled  official  or 
one  who  has  resigned  pending  Recall 
proceedings  may  not  hold  any  public 
office  within  one  year. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "General 
impression  prevails  that  conditions 
have  been  much  improved." 
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Under  section  6  of  the  twentieth 
article  of  the  state  constitution,  adopt- 
ed as  an  amendment  in  1902,  and  fur- 
ther amended  in  1912,  municipalities 
of  2,000  population  or  over  were  given 
large  powers  over  their  own  affairs, 
and  especially  the  authority  "to  pro- 
pose for  submission  to  a  vote  of  the 
qualified  electors  proposals  for  charter 
conventions  and  to  hold  same,  and  to 
amend  any  charters,"  etc.  New  char- 
ters submitted  on  petition  of  5  percent 
of  the  voters. 

In  1910,  at  an  extra  session  of  the 
legislature,  and  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure, a  state-wide  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum amendment  to  the  constitution 
was  passed,  and  in  November  of  that 
year  it  was  adopted  by  a  large  major 
ity.  This  amendment  definitely  re- 
served the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
powers  to  the  voters  of  every  city  and 
town  as  to  local  affairs.  It  also  pro- 
vided that  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  voters  may  be  required  for  the 
Referendum,  and  not  more  than  15 
percent  for  the  Initiative.  The  Recall 
amendment,  as  adopted  in  1912,  was 
made  available  to  municipalities  on  25 
percent  petition.  This  makes  the  elec- 
tion of  a  successor  take  place  at  the 
Recall  election.  Candidates  nominated 
by  petition  and  elected  on  non-partisan 
ballot. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  Colorado- 
which  have  organized  under  the  fore- 
going authority,  so  far  as  obtained,  are 
here  presented  in  chronological  order, 
preceded  by  a  list. 

1.  Colorado  Springs   5.  Colorado  City 

2.  Grand  Junction      6.  Denver 

3.  Pueblo  7.  Fort  Collins 

4.  Durango  8.  Montrose 

1.  Colorado  Springs:  Population,  31,- 
717.  Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  13, 
1916,  signed  by  Charles  L.  McKesson, 
mayor.     A   modified    federal   form   of 
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commission  government,  in  which  the 
mayor  exercises  many  of  the  powers 
of  the  general  superintendent  or  city 
manager,  was  adopted  in  May,  1909. 
By  an  amendment  to  the  charter,  com- 
missioners are  elected  to  particular 
departments.  The  Initiative  is  made 
available  at  a  regular  election  on  peti- 
tion of  5  percent  of  the  voters,  but  a 
15  percent  petition  is  required  for  a 
special  election.  The  Referendum  is 
available  on  15  percent  petition,  and 
the  Recall  on  30  percent  petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "The  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  have  never  been 
used.  The  Initiative  has  been  used  six 
times.  An  ordinance  regulating  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  was  initi- 
ated and  adopted  by  the  people.  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  truly  said  that  this  was 
one  of  the  best  liquor  ordinances  ever 
adopted  by  any  city.  It  continued  in 
force  and  gave  the  most  universal 
satisfaction  until  suspended  by  the 
adoption  of  constitutional  prohibition 
by  the  state.  An  initiated  amendment 
to  this  ordinance,  allowing  restaurants 
and  hotels  to  serve  liquor,  was  de- 
feated. An  initiated  ordinance  per- 
mitting theaters  and  picture  shows  on 
Sunday  was  defeated.  One  day  of  rest 
in  seven  adopted.  Street  closed  for 
school  purposes." 

Operation  and  Results:  "It  has 
worked  well.  It  has  eliminated  parti- 
san politics.  Made  fitness  and  effi- 
ciency the  controlling  factors  in  all 
city  employments.  Increased  the  effi- 
ciency of  every  department  in  the  city 
and  materially  reduced  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration." 

Mayor  McKesson  says  further  con- 
cerning the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall:  "The  effect  of  these  powers  is 
to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on 
public  officers  at  all  times.  I  know 
this,  for  I  was  city  attorney  four  years 
and  have  now  been  mayor  three  years, 
and   I  believe  there  has  been  no  one 


thing  more  helpful  in  our  charter  than 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall." 

2.  Grand  Junction:  Population,  7,754. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  May  25,  1916, 
signed  by  Charles  K.  Holmburg,  com- 
missioner of  health  and  civic  beauty 
and  city  clerk.  Commission  plan 
adopted  September  14,  1909.  Five  com- 
missioners, one  of  whom  shall  be  com- 
missioner of  public  affairs  and  ex- 
officio  mayor,  elected  at  large  for  terms 
of  four  years.  Candidates  stand  for 
different  departments,  as  designated  in 
charter.  The  mayor  and  commissioner 
of  water  and  sewers  receive  salary  of 
$125  and  the  other  three  commis- 
sioners $100  per  month.  Candidates 
for  elective  offices  chosen  by  preferen- 
tial ballot,  as  devised  by  James  W. 
Bucklin  and  widely  known  as  the 
Grand  Junction  system.  The  Initia- 
tive is  made  available  on  petition  of  5 
percent  of  the  qualified  voters  at  the 
last  regular  election,  but  a  10  percent 
petition  is  required  for  a  special  elec- 
tion. The  Referendum  is  made  avail- 
able on  10  percent  petition,  and  the 
council  itself  may  submit  any  measure 
to  a  Referendum  vote  at  a  regular  or 
special  election.  The  Recall  of  elective 
officials  may  be  invoked  on  a  20  per- 
cent petition.  Choice  of  successor  to 
incumbent  official  is  made  at  the  time 
the  Recall  proposition  is  submitted, 
the  name  of  the  incumbent  official  ap- 
pearing on  the  ballot  unless  he  requests 
otherwise. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Initiative 
and  Referendum  at  several  elections. 
Recall  has  not  been  used."  (Subjects 
and  results  not  given.) 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  very  satisfactorily." 

3.  Pueblo:  Population,  51,218.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  8, 1916, 
signed  by  J.  Knox  Burton,  commis- 
sioner of  safety.  Plan  adopted  Septem- 
ber 19,  1911,  and  amended  November 
4,  1913.     As  first  adopted,  this  charter 
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provided  for  five  commissioners  chosen 
by  preferential  ballot,  but  in  the  1913 
amendment  the  number  of  commis- 
sioners was  reduced  to  three,  for  terms 
of  four  years.  Three  civil  service  com- 
missioners also  elected  by  preferential 
ballot.  After  the  election,  the  council 
at  its  first  meeting  assigns  the  different 
departments  to  its  members.  The 
civil  service  commission  is  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $5  a  day  for  actual  service,  not 
to  exceed  thirty  days  in  one  year.  It 
is  authorized  to  hold  competitive 
examinations  for  positions  in  classified 
city  service.  All  officials  in  that  serv- 
ice are  forbidden  to  take  part  in  polit- 
ical conventions,  directly  or  indirectly, 
or  in  the  selection  of  candidates  or 
delegates  in  primaries,  on  penalty  of 
dismissal  from  the  service.  Initiative 
is  made  available  at  the  next  regular 
election  on  petition  of  5  percent  of  the 
vote  at  the  last  municipal  election,  but 
a  15  percent  petition  is  required  for  a 
special  election.  The  Referendum  is 
made  available  on  10  percent  petition, 
and  the  Recall  on  40  percent  petition. 
Choice  of  successor  to  incumbent  offi- 
cial is  made  at  same  time  that  the  Re- 
call proposition  is  submitted.  The 
official  sought  to  be  recalled  cannot  be 
a  candidate  for  re-election. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Never  di- 
rectly, although  the  charter  has  been 
amended  at  two  different  elections. 
The  amendments  were  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Paving,  providing  a  sin- 
gle tax,  providing  the  two  platoon  sys- 
tem for  the  fire  department,  and 
amending  the  charter  by  reducing  the 
commissioners  from  five  to  three  and 
recalling  two  of  them  in  order  to  make 
the  amendment  effective.  At  the  last 
election  the  single  tax  amendment  was 
repealed,  it  having  given  anything  but 
satisfaction  to  the  taxpayers  in 
general." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked   well,   and   has   resulted   in   a 
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very  material  decrease  in  the  floating 
and  bond  debt  of  the  city." 

"I  am  satisfied  that  the  presence  of 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  and  the 
Recall  has  had  an  excellent  effect  both 
in  the  matter  of  legislation  and  in  hold- 
ing the  officials  down  to  a  strict  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  their  office." 

4.  Durango:  Population,  4,686.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  28, 
1916,  signed  by  R.  E.  Myers,  city  clerk 
and  treasurer.  Commission-manager 
plan  adopted  in  July,  1915.  The  original 
charter  provided  for  three  commis- 
sioners on  the  department  plan,  but 
with  the  amendments  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  original  charter  were  re- 
pealed when  the  manager,  present 
form,  was  installed.  The  Initiative  is 
made  available  at  a  regular  election 
on  petition  of  10  percent  of  the  vote  at 
the  last  election,  but  20  percent  is  re- 
quired for  a  special  election.  The 
Referendum  is  available  on  20  percent 
and  the  Recall  on  petition  of  30  per- 
cent of  the  vote  at  the  preceding 
municipal  election. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "The  Initia- 
tive has  been  resorted  to  on  one  or 
two  occasions  to  call  elections  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  ordinances  that 
the  commission  refused  to  adopt.  On 
both  occasions  the  return  of  the  vote 
was  against  the  adoption  of  such  ordi- 
nances." 

Operation  and  Results:  "So  far  this 
system  has  worked  fine,  but,  as  it  has 
been  in  force  only  since  July,  1915,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  just  how  good  it  will  be, 
but,  to  all  appearances  so  far,  it  looks 
that  it  is  going  to  be  very  satisfac- 
tory." 

Concerning  the  effect  of  the  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall  on  the 
government,  Mr.  Myers  says:  "Econ- 
omy, integrity,  cunning.  Officials  try 
to  avoid  use  of  Recall.  The  existence 
of  these  methods,  especially  the  Re- 
call,  has   a   tendency   to   make   better 
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government,     without     a 


municipal 
doubt." 

5.  Colorado  City:  Population,  4,333. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  May  8,  1916, 
signed  by  Mrs.  May  Ammerman,  com- 
missioner of  records  and  seal.  Plan 
adopted  May  1,  1913.  Initiative  made 
available  on  petition  of  20  percent  of 
the  voters,  the  Referendum  on  20  per- 
cent and  the  Recall  on  30  percent. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  It  has  decreased  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  city  government.  It 
has  placed  responsibility;  it  has  expe- 
dited business;  more  harmonious." 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Recall  has 
been  attempted  twice  in  three  years. 
First  time  could  not  get  the  required 
signatures.  Second  time  called  through 
a  political  move;  sufficient  signatures, 
but  failed  to  recall  at  special  election. 
The  result  of  a  factional  fight. 

"Initiative,  attempted  to  use  twice. 
First  time  to  initiate  an  ordinance 
abolishing  the  office  of  city  attorney 
(spite  work).  Second,  to  initiate  an 
ordinance  to  close  moving  picture 
shows  on  Sunday.  The  Referendum 
was  used  on  this  by  petition,  and  the 
ordinance  did  not  become  effective. 
The  same  action  was  taken  on  the  first- 
mentioned  ordinance,  abolishing  the 
office  of  city  attorney." 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Mrs.  Am- 
merman we  are  pleased  to  find  the 
following  statement: 

"I  believe  that  the  people  as  a  whole 
are  satisfied  with  the  charter,  except 
as  to  salaries  of  the  commissioners. 
There  has  never  been  any  opposition 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall.  I  do  not  think 
it  probable  that  the  voters  would 
abolish  these  instruments  of  control." 

6.  Denver:  Population,  245,523.  Two 
reports  to  Equity.  One  dated  April 
14,  1916,  from  Hubert  C.  Charles, 
deputy  clerk,  and  one  from  David  F. 
How,  secretary  to  the  mayor  since  the 


Equity 

May,  1916,  election.  Large  home  rule 
powers  were  granted  to  the  city  and 
county  of  Denver  under  Article  XX  of 
the  constitution  in  1902,  amended  1912, 
but  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment was  not  adopted  until  February 
14,  1913.  The  plan,  as  then  adopted, 
providing  for  a  commission  of  five  to 
take  entire  charge  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  city's  affairs,  with  both 
legislative  and  executive  powers,  was 
discarded  by  the  voters  on  May  9, 1916, 
when  what  is  known  as  the  Mayor 
Speer  charter  was  adopted  in  its 
stead. 

While  this  last  plan  of  government 
does  away  with  the  commission  form, 
it  still  includes  provision  for  the  in- 
struments of  popular  control  and  for 
the  preferential  ballot.  The  most  im- 
portant change  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  short  ballot,  as  the  mayor  is  elected 
with  power  to  appoint  four  officials  to 
be  known  as  managers,  and  to  be  the 
heads  of  four  departments  into  which 
the  executive  functions  are  divided. 
Really  this  is  the  "manager  plan,"  ex- 
cept that  the  manager  (mayor)  is 
elective  instead  of  being  appointive. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
council  of  nine  members,  elected  from 
nine  districts  created  by  the  new  char- 
ter. Provision  is  made  for  an  auditor, 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  with 
powers  distinct  from  either  the  coun- 
cil or  the  executive. 

Under  the  commission  charter  the 
Initiative  was  made  available  on  peti- 
tion of  10  percent  of  the  voters,  the 
Referendum  on  10  percent  and  the 
Recall  on  25  percent.  But  under  the 
new  charter  the  Initiative  is  made 
available  on  5  percent  at  a  general 
election,  but  a  10  percent  petition  is 
required  for  a  special  election.  The 
Referendum  is  made  available  on  15 
percent  petition,  and  the  Recall  on  25 
percent  petition.  Choice  of  a  successor 
to  the  incumbent  is  made  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Recall  proposition  is  sub- 
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mitted,    the    name    of   the    incumbent 
official  appearing  on  the  ballot. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Prior  to  1913 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
were  not  used  in  Denver,  but  in  that 
year  the  commission  form  was  adopted 
by  popular  vote  and  an  ordinance 
regulating  telephone  and  water  rates 
was  submitted  February  17,  1914,  and 
adopted,  but  was  later  "knocked  out" 
by  the  courts.  An  ordinance  granting 
a  right  of  way  to  the  Burlington  Rail- 
road for  a  siding  was  carried.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  Recall  the  com- 
missioner of  safety  October  16,  1914, 
but  failed  for  lack  of  sufficient  peti- 
tioners. 

Another  Report  on  Denver. 

The  printed  proof  of  the  foregoing 
reports  on  Denver  was  sent  to  their 
authors  for  correction,  and  also  to  our 
editorial  counsellor,  Mr.  John  H. 
Gabriel,  of  Denver,  former  head  of  the 
Colorado  Direct  Legislation  League.  A 
somewhat  different  and  far  more  com- 
plete report  is  contained  in  Mr. 
Gabriel's  reply,  as  follows: 

Denver,  Colo.,  Oct.  14,  1916. 
Mr.  Edwin  S.  Potter, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

Concerning  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum in  the  Denver  charter,  permit  me 
to  say  that  the  original  charter  for  Den- 
ver was  adopted  by  a  charter  convention 
in  1904,  and  contained  an  indefinite  pro- 
vision for  the  Initiative  and  Referendum. 
Under  that  provision,  however,  and  arti- 
cle XX  of  the  constitution,  an  amend- 
ment was  initiated  and  adopted  on  May 
17,  1910,  which  provided  for  an  Initiative 
petition  of  5  percent  of  the  last  preceding 
vote  for  mayor  for  any  ordinance  to  be 
voted  upon  at  a  general  election,  or  15 
percent  to  be  voted  upon  at  a  special  elec- 
tion to  be  called  for  that  purpose.  It  also 
provided  for  a  Referendum  upon  a  5  per- 
cent petition  of  any  ordinance  at  the  next 
ensuing  general  municipal  election,  but 
the  ordinance  would  take  effect  at  once 
subject  to  being  repealed  by  an  adverse 
vote  at  such  election.  If  the  petition  is 
signed    by   15   percent    of   the   voters   the 


ordinance  is  suspended  until  voted  upon 
at  either  the  next  general  municipal  elec- 
tion or  at  a  special  election  to  be  called 
by  the  council  for  that  purpose.  At  the 
same  time  an  amendment  was  adopted 
providing  for  the  Recall  upon  a  25  percent 
petition.  These  provisions  of  the  charter 
were  not  changed  under  the  commission 
charter  nor  under  the  so-called  "Mayor 
Speer"  charter  adopted  in  1916,  and  are 
in  full  force  and  effect  to-day. 

Use  of  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall:  Many  measures  have  been  pre- 
pared and  submitted  under  the  Initiative. 
Among  them,  on  May  17,  1910,  a  public 
utilities  commission  was  established  and 
provision  made  for  acquiring  a  municipal 
water  plant.  On  February  14,  1913,  this 
act  was  amended  by  an  Initiative  peti- 
tion extending  the  life  of  the  commission. 
In  1913  the  charter  was  further  amended 
by  an  Initiative  petition  providing  for  an 
election  commission,  and  again  in  1916 
amended,  changing  the  term  and  person- 
nel of  the  members  of  the  commission. 
An  ordinance  granting  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  Company  a  right  of  way  by  re- 
vocable permit  over  one  of  the  streets  of 
Denver  was  referred,  and  the  ordinance 
was  sustained. 

The  presence  of  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter have  been  most  salutary  in  their  effect 
upon  the  public  officials.  Often  ordi- 
nances have  been  passed  when  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  officials  by 
proposed  Initiative  measures. 

Many  of  the  charter  cities  of  the  state 
have  provided  a  larger  percentage  for 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  than 
that  provided  by  the  state  constitution. 
My  opinion  is  that  none  of  these  provis- 
ions are  valid,  that  article  V,  section  I,  of 
the  constitution  has  never  been  expressly 
or  impliedly  repealed  or  modified  and  is 
still  in  full  force  and  effect.  The  question 
however,  has  never  been  raised  in  the 
courts. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  H.  Gabriel. 

7.  Fort  Collins:  Population,  10,407. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916, 
signed  by  Samuel  H.  Clammer,  mayor. 
Plan  adopted  September  16,  1913. 
Three  commissioners  elected  at  large 
for  terms  of  six  years,  one  of  whom  is 
ex-officio  mayor.  After  election  the 
commission  assigns  the  departments 
to  its  members.    Candidates  elected  by 
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preferential  ballot.  The  Initiative  is 
available  at  general  election  on  10  per- 
cent petition,  but  a  25  percent  peti- 
tion is  required  for  a  special  election. 
The  Referendum  and  Recall  are  made 
available  on  petition  of  25  percent  of 
the  total  vote  cast  for  governor  at  the 
preceding  general  election.  Choice  of 
a  successor  to  incumbent  official  is 
made  at  the  same  time  that  the  Recall 
proposition  is  submitted,  name  of  the 
incumbent  official  appearing  on  the 
ballot  unless  he  requests  otherwise. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Two  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  charter,  one 
concerning  salaries  of  commissioners 
and  one  respecting  municipal  courts. 
Both  defeated  at  election  held  April  4, 
1916." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

8.  Montrose:  Population,  3,254.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  9,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  E.  McDaniel,  city  manager. 
Commission-manager  plan  adopted  in 
1913.  Five  commissioners,  elected 
for  terms  of  two  years  at  a  salary  of 
$10  a  month,  shall  appoint  a  city  man- 
ager to  be  the  executive  head  of  the 
government.  The  latter  may  or  may 
not  be  a  resident  of  the  city  when  ap- 
pointed. Salary  of  city  manager  to  be 
$1,800.  The  Initiative  is  made  avail- 
able at  a  general  election  on  petition 
of  5  percent  of  the  total  vote  for  gov- 
ernor at  the  last  election,  but  a  15 
percent  petition  is  required  for  a 
special  election.  The  Referendum  is 
made  available  by  state  law  on  10  per- 
cent petition,  and  the  Recall  on  25 
percent  petition.  Choice  of  a  successor 
to  the  incumbent  official  is  made  at  a 
subsequent  election. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:    Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  Lynn  Mon- 
roe, secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
says  that  the  first  year  of  the  city 
manager  government   ended  with  the 


general  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
people  that  they  have  "made  a  long 
stride  in  advance  in  city  government." 
Charles  A.  Block,  one  of  the  largest 
property  owners,  says:  "I  find  that 
our  present  city  manager  plan  of  gov- 
ernment is  far  superior  and  more 
satisfactory  all  around  than  the  old 
one.  There  is  a  personal  responsibility 
of  the  officials,  and  a  quicker  and  more 
intelligent  action  on  city  matters  can 
be  gotten.  While  more  improvements 
are  being  made,  a  stricter  economy  is 
practiced." 

CONNECTICUT 

The  state  of  Connecticut  has  no 
general  law  providing  for  any  struc- 
tural change  in  the  organization  of  its 
municipalities  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  the  commission,  commis- 
sion-manager or  other  improved  forms 
of  government,  nor  has  it  any  law  pro- 
viding for  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum or  the  Recall.  Only  two  cities, 
Bristol  and  Farmington,  have  changed 
their  form  of  government. 

1.  Bristol:  Population,  115,289.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  by  special  act  in 
(?).  The  Initiative  is  available  on  a 
10  percent  petition,  the  Referendum 
on  5  percent  and  the  Recall  on  20  per- 
cent.     Report  not  yet  obtained. 

2.  Farmington:  Population,  897.  Re- 
port not  yet  obtained. 

DELAWARE 

All  municipalities  in  Delaware  are 
chartered  under  special  acts,  and  none 
of  these,  so  far,  have  provided  for  the 
commission,  commission-manager  or 
other  new  forms  of  government,  and 
none  have  provided  for  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall.  In  1912  the 
principal  city,  Wilmington,  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  8  to  1  a  commission  charter, 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  voters 
by  special  act.  The  opposition  to  this 
charter  was  chiefly  due  to  the  absence 
of  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
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call  on  a  workable  basis.  Since  then 
a  new  charter  has  been  drawn  which 
contains  good  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  sections,  and  the  submis- 
sion of  this  to  the  voters  of  Wilming- 
ton awaits  the  favorable  action  of  the 
next  legislature. 

This  is  one  of  the  five  states  which 
have  lagged  behind  in  this  great 
movement  for  better  municipal  gov- 
ernment (the  other  four  being  Indiana, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire). No  provision  whatever  for  the 
commission  or  other  new  and  efficient 
forms  of  city  government  has  been 
made  in  either  the  constitution  or 
statutes  of  Delaware.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  legislators  of  Delaware  will 
get  such  an  inspiration  from  this  in- 
vestigation that  they  will  make  up  for 
past  deficiencies  by  enacting  a  model, 
up-to-date  general  law  for  the  govern- 
ment of  municipalities. 

FLORIDA 

No  general  law  has  been  enacted  in 
Florida  providing  for  the  commission 
or  other  improved  form  of  government, 
or  for  the  use  of  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall.  However,  a  num- 
ber of  municipalities  have  obtained 
improved  forms  of  government  by 
special  acts  of  the  legislature.  Signed 
reports  concerning  the  experience  of 
these  municipalities,  so  far  as  obtained, 
are  here  presented  in  chronological 
order,  preceded  by  list. 

1.  Green  Cove  Spgs.    7.  St.  Petersburg 

2.  Passagrille  8.  W.  Palm  Beach 

3.  Lakeland  9.  Orange  Park 

4.  Largo  10.  Apalachicola 

5.  Orlando  11.  St.  Augustine 

6.  Pensacola 

1.  Green  Cove  Springs:  Population, 
1,319.  Report  to  Equity,  dated  June 
12,  1916,  signed  by  Levy  E.  Carter, 
postmaster.  Commission  plan  obtained 
in  1911.  Referendum  on  bond  is- 
sues and  franchises  compulsory.  For 
the    operation    of    the    Initiative    and 


Referendum  a  petition  signed  by  50 
percent  of  the  voters  is  required.  The 
Recall  is  made  available  on  a  40  per- 
cent petition.  The  name  of  the  in- 
cumbent official  is  placed  on  the  ballot 
unless  he  requests  otherwise. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Very  satis- 
factory." 

2.  Passagrille:  Population,  200,  but 
expanded  to  several  thousand  in  the 
winter  season.  Report  to  Equity, 
dated  May  1,  1916,  signed  by  Claude  V. 
Gautier,  commissioner  and  town  clerk. 
Commission  plan  obtained  in  1911.  The 
Recall  is  made  available  on  petition  of 
50  percent  of  the  vote  cast  at  the  last 
general  election.  No  Initiative  and 
Referendum. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Recall:  Never 
used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  per- 
fectly satisfactory  so  far."  Mr.  Gau- 
tier says  that  in  one  instance  the 
Recall  had  a  very  salutary  effect, 
as  the  petition  received  the  proper 
number  of  signatures,  but  before  it 
was  voted  on  the  conditions  were  im- 
proved to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  hold  the  election. 

3.  Lakeland:  Population,  3,719.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  R.  V.  Kirk,  clerk  to  the 
mayor.  Commission-manager  plan 
obtained  in  1913,  with  provision  for  the 
Referendum  on  the  basis  of  (?)  per- 
cent. Movement  for  a  new  charter 
started  this  year. 

4.  Largo:  Population,  291,  expanded 
in  winter.  Report  to  Equity,  dated 
April  14,  1916,  signed  by  S.  E.  Smith, 
mayor.  Commission-manager  plan 
adopted  in  1915.  Provision  for  the 
Initiative  on  (?)  percent  petition,  the 
Referendum  on  (?)  and  the  Recall  on 
(?)   percent. 

Use    or   Non-use    of    the    Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 
Operation  and  Results:     Plan  works 
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well.  Mayor  Smith  says  that  the  peo- 
ple are  depended  upon  more  than  ever 
to  express  their  will. 

5.  Orlando:  Population,  3,894.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916, 
signed  by  E.  F.  Sperry,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  obtained  in  1913.  Mayor 
and  two  commissioners  elected  for 
terms  of  three  years.  The  mayor 
assigns  members  to  different  depart- 
ments. The  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum are  made  available  on  25  percent 
of  the  vote  cast  at  the  preceding  elec- 
tion, and  the  Recall  on  a  20  percent 
petition.  The  name  of  the  incumbent 
is  placed  on  the  ballot. 

6.  Pensacola:  Population,  25,212.  A 
charter  by  special  act  was  given  to 
Pensacola  in  1913  creating  a  commis- 
sion form  of  government.  This  re- 
quired the  election  of  three  commis- 
sioners for  terms  of  two  years,  candi- 
dates nominated  by  petition  and  elected 
on  a  non-partisan  ballot.  The  Initia- 
tive is  made  available  on  petition  of 
20  percent  of  the  vote  cast  at  the  last 
general  election.  The  Referendum  on 
franchise  is  made  available  on  petition 
of  20  percent  of  qualified  voters.  The 
Recall  is  made  available  on  petition 
of  20  percent  of  the  vote  for  commis- 
sioners at  the  last  election.  The  name 
of  the  incumbent  official  must  be  placed 
on  the  ballot,  along  with  other  candi- 
dates. 

7.  St.  Petersburg:  Population,  7,500. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  May  8,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  G.  Bradshaw,  commis- 
sioner of  finance.  Commission  plan 
obtained  in  1913.  Mayor  and  three 
commissioners,  but  later  modified  so 
as  to  provide  for  seven  commissioners. 
The  charter  provides  for  the  Refer- 
endum on  petition  of  15  percent  of  the 
vote  cast  at  the  last  general  election, 
and  the  Recall  on  20  percent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Referendum 
and  Recall:  Recall  was  used  once, 
July    28,    1914,    against    the    commis- 


sioners,  but  the  proposition  was  de- 
feated by  a  large  vote. 

8.  West  Palm  Beach:  Population, 
2,000.  Report  to  Equity,  dated  April 
15,  1916,  signed  by  A.  M.  Laper,  city 
clerk.  Commission  plan  obtained  in 
1913.  It  includes  provision  for  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall, 
each  on  petition  of  25  percent  of  the 

9.  Orange  Park:  Population  (?) 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  13,  1916, 
signed  by  A.  E.  Allen,  deputy  town 
clerk.  Commission  plan  obtained  in 
1913  provides  for  the  Referendum  on 
a  petition  of  60  percent  of  the  vote  at 
the  last  election,  and  the  Recall  on  a 
40  percent  petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Referendum 
and  Recall:  The  Recall  has  been 
used  twice  against  officials,  but  in  both 
cases  they  were  sustained  by  a  major- 
ity of  two  to  one. 

Operation  and  Results:  Plan  has 
reduced  expenses  considerably.  Mr. 
Allen  says  that  the  Recall  has  enabled 
a  small  fraction  to  keep  affairs  in  a 
constant  turmoil,  and  lays  much  stress 
on  the  fact  that  the  officials  are  "men 
of  sterling  integrity,"  who  have  the 
interest  of  the  town  much  at  heart, 
being  "owners  of  considerable  real 
estate."  It  might  be  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Allen  that  these  same  disturbing 
factors  are  much  less  harmful  with 
the  privilege  of  thus  getting  their 
views  before  the  entire  community 
and  having  a  definite  decision  made 
by  this  court  of  last  resort. 

10.  Apalachicola:  Population,  3,065. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  July  7,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  H.  Cook,  president,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Commission  plan 
adopted  by  special  act,  May  20,  1915. 
The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "More  uni- 
form tax  levy  and  better  efficiency. 
There  has  not  been  any  consideration 
of  applying  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and    Recall.      I    do    not    believe    the 
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voters  would  consider  the  abolishment 
of  these  instruments." 

11.  St.  Augustine:  Population,  6,144. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  8, 
1916,  signed  by  W.  L.  Miller,  city  man- 
ager. Commission-manager  plan  ob- 
tained in  1915.  Three  commissioners 
elected  at  large  for  terms  of  three 
years.  The  commission  chooses  one  of 
its  number  as  mayor,  but  he  may  not 
exercise  the  veto  power.  The  commis- 
sion must  appoint  a  manager,  to  hold 
office  at  its  pleasure,  who  shall  have 
direction  of  the  city  administration. 
He  must  be  chosen  without  regard  to 
his  political  belief,  and  he  may  or 
may  not  be  a  resident  of  the  city  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment. 

The  Initiatiive  is  made  available  on 
petition  of  5  percent  of  the  registered 
voters.  This  requires  the  commission 
to  consider  a  proposed  ordinance,  but 
if  it  is  rejected  by  the  commission  or 
passed  in  a  different  form,  it  must  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  in  case  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  an  additional  5  percent 
of  the  voters  is  filed. 

The  Referendum  is  made  available 
at  a  general  election  on  15  percent  of 
the  registered  voters  against  all  meas- 
ures except  those  declared  in  a  pre- 
amble to  be  emergencies,  but  a  25  per- 
cent is  required  for  a  special  election 
on  the  same  measure. 

The  Recall  is  available  on  petition  of 
at  least  200  voters.  Grounds  for  Re- 
call stated  in  not  over  200  words.  The 
incumbent  official  may  make  his  de- 
fense at  similar  length.  Copies  of  both 
statements  to  be  published  in  the 
newspapers.  Unless  the  incumbent 
resigns,  a  Recall  election  must  be 
held  after  five  days. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:    Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "An  official 
is  undoubtedly  prejudiced,  and,  of 
course,  we  say  the  plan  has  worked 
well.  However,  we  feel  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  citizens  will  give  the 


same  answer,  that  they  are  entirely 
satisfied  that  the  change  has  been  ad- 
vantageous to  the  citizen  body." 

In  reference  to  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall,  City  Manager  Miller 
makes  the  following  interesting  com- 
ment: 

"One  of  the  elements  in  this  city,  made 
up  of  former  office  holders  and  job  hold- 
ers, has  continuously  opposed  the  change 
in  the  form  of  government  and  sought  to 
criticise  and  embarrass  the  administra- 
tion at  all  times.  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum have  never  been  considered,  but  this 
element  threatened  the  Recall  some  time 
ago,  using  the  new  tax  values  as  an  argu- 
ment to  get  signers.  The  action  of  these 
opponents  of  the  commission-manager 
government  had  no  effect  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  the  commission  or  the  course  pur- 
sued. It  did,  however,  bring  out  addi- 
tional publicity  material  showing  what 
was  really  aimed  at  in  the  matter  of  tax 
values  by  the  administration,  i.  e.,  equal- 
ization of  all  values,  increasing  the  values 
to  full  cash  basis  and  decreasing  the  levy 
in  proportion.  The  fact  that  the  threat- 
ened Recall  had  no  noticeable  effect  in 
the  course  pursued  by  the  officials  does 
not  mean  that  this  feature  of  the  Charter 
is  of  no  value,  at  least  in  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  In 
St.  Augustine  we  consider  these  features, 
especially  the  Initiative  and  Referendum, 
the  means  of  providing  more  popular  gov- 
ernment— more  direct  control  in  govern- 
mental questions  by  the  electors." 


Note. — Tampa  was  reported  on  some 
lists  as  a  commission  city,  but  its  auditor, 
J.  A.  Hansbrough,  writes  us  that  it  still 
retains  the  old  ward  plan  of  mayor  and 
council. 

GEORGIA 

No  general  law  providing  new  forms 
of  government  has  been  enacted  in 
Georgia.  Each  municipality  is  incor- 
porated under  a  separate  act.  Several 
municipalities  have,  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  obtained  the  com- 
mission form  of  government,  or  have 
amended  their  charters  to  provide  for 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  or  Recall. 

The  city  of  Atlanta  in  May,  1913, 
obtained  from  the  legislature  an 
amendment  to  its  charter  giving  the 
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people  direct  control  over  the  exist- 
ing government,  the  Initiative  being 
made  available  on  petition  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  registered  voters,  the 
Referendum  on  a  15  percent  petition 
and  the  Recall  on  a  25  percent  petition. 
The  proposition  to  recall  an  official 
must  be  submitted  by  itself.  In  case 
the  majority  favor  the  Recall  of  the 
incumbent,  the  vacancy  is  filled  in  the 
ordinary  way  provided  by  law. 

One  attempt  was  made  to  use  the 
Recall  during  1915.  This  was  directed 
against  Mayor  Woodward  and  six 
other  officials.  After  the  completed 
petitions  had  been  filed,  written  re- 
quests were  made  by  224,  asking  to 
have  their  names  withdrawn,  but  the 
city  attorney  ruled  that  this  could  not 
be  done.  The  Recall  proposition  failed 
by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one. 

Three  municipalities,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  obtained  the  commission 
form  of  government.  They  are  Car- 
tersville,  Marietta  and  Rome.  Signed 
reports  concerning  their  experience 
are  presented  as  follows: 

1.  Cartersville:  Population,  4,067. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  2, 
1916,  signed  by  W.  W.  Daniel.  Com- 
mission form  of  government  obtained 
in  1911.  The  Recall  is  made  available 
on  petition  of  25  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered voters.     It  has  never  been  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  Improve- 
ment along  all  lines.  As  to  the  effect 
of  the  Recall,  Mr.  Daniel  states  that 
he  believes  it  impresses  more  forcibly 
the  responsibility  of  public  trust  upon 
officials. 

2.  Marietta:  Population,  5,949.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  July  19,  1916, 
signed  by  Josiah  Carter,  Jr.  Commis- 
sion plan  obtained  in  1911,  but  does  not 
provide  for  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
or  Recall. 

3.  Rome:  Population,  14,146.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  7,  1916, 
signed  by  W.  M.  Gammon,  commission 
mayor.      Commission     plan,    obtained 


in  1914,  provides  for  the  Initiative* 
Referendum  and  Recall,  each  on  peti- 
tion of  25  percent  of  the  registered 
voters.  The  Recall  proposition  is  sub- 
mitted at  the  same  time  that  candi- 
dates for  the  office  are  voted  for.  The 
incumbent  official  may  be  a  candidate 
to  succeed  himself. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative? 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "These  in- 
struments have  never  been  used. 
There  was  an  attempt  made  by  the  de- 
feated party  to  get  up  a  Recall  to  get 
the  jobs  back  for  those  dismissed  from 
office  by  the  commission,  but  it  failed. 
This  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  wished  to  Recall  themselves  to 
office,  and,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  the 
only  motive  when  a  proper  adminis- 
tration is  given  the  people." 

Mayor  Gammon  here  points  out  a 
very  vital  contingency  when  he  says 
that  there  will  be  no  other  motive  to 
use  the  Recall  so  long  as  a  good  ad- 
ministration is  given,  but  what  assur- 
ance has  he  that  the  city  of  Rome  will 
always  have  a  proper  administration? 
It  is  to  provide  against  an  improper 
one  that  the  people  should  have  re- 
served to  them  this  power  to  control 
their  chosen  officials.  This  point  of 
view  is  virtually  admitted  in  the  next 
sentence,  where  Mayor  Gammon  says 
that  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  "can  deter  evil-minded  poli- 
ticians who  might  be  inclined  to 
graft." 

IDAHO 

Under  a  general  law  of  1911  (Chap. 
82,  pp.  280-314,  Laws  of  1911)  any 
municipality  in  Idaho  with  a  popula- 
tion of  2,500  or  over  may  adopt  the 
commission  form  of  government,  the 
proposition  being  submitted  to  the 
voters  upon  petition  of  25  percent  of 
the  vote  for  mayor  at  the  last  munici- 
pal election.  A  mayor  and  four  coun- 
cilmen  are  to  be  elected,  the  mayor  for 
a  term  of  two  years  and  the  council- 
men  for  four  years.    After  election  the 
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council,  by  majority  vote,  assigns 
its  members  to  particular  departments. 
Candidates  for  office  are  nominated  by 
petition  and  elected  on  non-partisan 
ballot,  a  second  election  being  pro- 
vided for  the  two  highest  candidates  in 
case  no  one  obtains  a  majority  in  the 
first  election. 

The  Initiative  is  made  available,  at 
the  next  general  election,  on  petition 
of  10  percent  of  the  voters,  but  a  25 
percent  petition  is  required  for  a 
special  election.  The  Referendum  is 
made  available  on  petition  of  25  per- 
cent of  the  voters,  and  the  Recall  on 
35  percent  petition.  Grounds  for  Re- 
call must  be  stated.  An  official  re- 
called or  who  resigns  pending  Recall 
proceedings  may  not  be  appointed  to 
any  city  office  for  two  years.  Choice 
of  a  successor  to  the  incumbent  official 
is  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  Recall 
election,  the  name  of  the  incumbent 
appearing  on  the  ballot  unless  he  re- 
quests otherwise.  Officials  immune 
from  Recall  proceedings  for  at  least 
90  days  after  election. 

Two  cities  have  adopted  the  com- 
mission form,  namely,  Lewiston  and 
Boise.  Their  experience  with  this 
form  of  government  is  given  in  the 
following  reports  to  Equity: 

1.  Lewiston:  Population,  7,500.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  July  7,  1916, 
signed  by  R.  L.  Pennell,  postmaster. 
The  commission  plan  adopted  March 
13,  1907,  under  a  special  act  for  the 
city  of  Lewiston.  Mayor  and  six 
councilmen  elected  at  large.  After 
election,  commission  assigns  the  mem- 
bers to  particular  departments.  Can- 
didates nominated  on  petition  and 
elected  on  non-partisan  ballot. 

The  Initiative  is  available  at  a  gen- 
eral election  on  petition  of  5  percent 
of  the  voters,  but  a  15  percent  petition 
is  required  for  a  special  election.  The 
Referendum  is  required  for  franchises 
and  leases  on  petition  of  300  voters, 
and  the  Recall  is  applicable  on  25  per- 


cent petition.  Grounds  for  Recall  must 
be  stated  in  petition.  Choice  of  a  suc- 
cesssor  to  the  incumbent  official  is 
made  at  the  same  time  that  the  Recall 
proposition  is  submitted,  the  name  of 
the  incumbent  appearing  on  the  ballot 
unless  he  requests  otherwise.  The 
attorney  general  informs  us  that  the 
general  law  of  1911  superseded  this 
special  act,  but  Mr.  Pennell's  report 
indicates  his  belief  that  the  city  is 
still  under  the  special  charter. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Two  at- 
tempts have  been  made  on  the  Recall; 
both  failed." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

2.  Boise:  Population,  29,637.  Two 
reports  to  Equity.  One,  dated  April 
14,  1916,  signed  by  Jeremiah  W.  Rob- 
inson, mayor,  and  the  other  from  Mr. 
Russell  C.  Massey,  president  of  the 
Grand  View  State  Bank,  dated  August 
18,  1916.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1912.  This  charter  conforms  to  the 
general  state  law  in  all  respects. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Mr.  Massey 
writes:  "Recall  threatened  once  by 
the  church  element  for  not  enforcing 
the  laws  and  ordinances  against  the 
liquor  and  vice  element.  Once  they 
recalled  Mayor  Robinson  (June  1, 1916) 
because  he  too  publicly  and  relent- 
lessly prosecuted  those  same  elements. 
You  will  note  Mayor  Robinson  de- 
feated Mayor  Hodges  (the  threatened 
mayor)  at  a  regular  election,  but 
many  voted  for  his  Recall  because  he 
allowed,  they  claimed,  the  church  peo- 
ple to  dictate  his  policy.  He  also  ap- 
pointed as  chief  of  police  a  fanatic  on 
those  lines,  an  honest  man,  but  a  man 
who  had  made  too  mafly  enemies.  The 
forces  that  really  defeated  him  were 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  people 
having  any  power  between  elections, 
the  reactionaries." 

Mr.  Massey  further  says: 
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"The  threat  of  a  Recall  had  the  effect 
of  taking  a  bow  out  of  a  mayor's  neck 
and  making  him  try  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  people  on  the  vice 
question.  I  think  it  was  a  shame  that 
Boise  should  have  recalled  its  mayor 
because  he  was  enforcing  the  law 
against  vice,  even  if  it  was  not  the 
best  way  that  it  could  have  been  done. 
Using  the  Recall  on  as  flimsy  an 
excuse  as  a  matter  of  policy  is  an  abuse 
of  the  principle.  The  Initiative  and 
Referendum  have  never  been  used 
under  the  commission  form,  but  I 
think  it  has  had  a  wholesome  effect 
to  make  the  officers  listen  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people." 

Operation  and  Results:  Mayor  Rob- 
inson says:  "The  plan  works  well. 
More  economy  and  efficiency."  Mr. 
Massey  writes:  "The  best  and  most 
noticeable  result  is  the  increased  in- 
terest the  people  take  in  their  own 
civic  affairs  and  increased  vote  at  the 
polls." 


ILLINOIS 

A  general  law,  amending  the  origi- 
nal act  for  the  incorporation  of  cities 
and  villages  of  Illinois,  was  enacted  in 
1910  providing  for  the  commission 
form  of  municipal  government.  This 
law,  as  subsequently  amended  in  1915, 
applies  to  municipalities  not  exceeding 
200,000  population.  The  question  of 
adoption  is  to  be  submitted  by  the 
county  judge  on  petition  of  10  percent 
of  the  vote  cast  for  mayor  or  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  preced- 
ing election.  Candidates  for  office 
nominated  by  petition  and  elected  on 
non-partisan  ballot.  The  powers  vested 
in  a  council,  consisting  of  a  mayor 
and  four  commissioners,  the  mayor 
without  veto  power.  The  mayor 
is  designated  as  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  the  council  assigns  its 
members  to  other  departments. 

The  Initiative  is  made  available  at  a 
general  election  on  petition  of  10  per- 


cent of  the  vote  cast  at  the  preceding 
election,  but  a  25  percent  petition  is 
required  for  a  special  election.  The 
Referendum  is  available  on  a  10  per- 
cent petition  against  all  measures 
except  those  declared  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  council  to  be  emergencies. 
Compulsory  Referendum  on  franchises. 
The  Recall  on  55  percent.  When  the 
Recall  election  is  ordered,  the  name  of 
the  incumbent  is  placed  on  the  ballot, 
unless  he  shall  have  resigned  within 
five  days  after  the  filing  of  the  peti- 
tion; but  if  he  does  resign,  the  council 
appoints  his  successor,  and  no  election 
is  held.  The  candidate  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  is  declared 
elected.  Officials  are  immune  from 
Recall  for  twelve  months,  and  no  one 
who  has  been  recalled  or  who  has  re- 
signed under  Recall  proceedings  may 
be  appointed  or  elected  to  any  office 
within  a  year  thereafter.  The  ques- 
tion of  abandoning  the  plan  may  be 
submitted  upon  a  25  percent  petition, 
but  not  oftener  than  once  in  two  years. 
Signed  reports  concerning  the 
municipalities  in  Illinois  which  have 
organized  under  the  foregoing  author- 
ity, and  which  have  made  some  use  of 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
(including  the  use  of  the  compulsory 
Referendum),  so  far  as  obtained,  are 
here  presented  in  chronological  order, 
preceded  by  a  list,  with  the  exception 
of  Glencoe  (No.  22  in  second  list  be- 
low). 


1. 

Carbondale 

11. 

Rock  Island 

2. 

Dixon 

12. 

Springfield 

3. 

Elgin 

13. 

Spring  Valley 

4. 

Forest  Park 

14. 

Waukegan 

5. 

Hamilton 

15. 

Harvey 

6. 

Hillsboro 

16. 

River  Forest 

7. 

Jacksonville 

17. 

Lincoln 

8. 

Moline 

18. 

Sterling 

9. 

Ottawa 

19. 

Kewanee 

0. 

Rochelle 

20. 

Marseilles 

1.  Carbondale:  Population,  6,500.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  7,  1916, 
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signed  by  Jos.  R.  Crowshaw,  city  clerk. 
Commission  form  adopted  in  1911.  The 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
under  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Referendum 
once,  in  1914,  street  car  franchise; 
carried. 

Operation  and  Results:  Plan  works 
well. 

2.  Dixon:  Population,  9,279.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  February  10,  1916, 
signed  by  Henry  Schmidt,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1911.  The 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
under  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "The  Initia- 
tive was  used  once  on  the  question  of 
a  park,  which  went  before  the  people 
and  was  defeated." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
been  a  success." 

3.  Elgin:  Population,  27,485.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  February  7,  1916, 
signed  by  W.  F.  Hunter,  commissioner. 
Commission  form  aidopted  in  1911. 
The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
under  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Referen- 
dum used  five  times — closing  theaters 
on  Sunday,  gas  franchise,  to  buy  vot- 
ing machines,  to  bond  the  city  for 
lighting  plant,  and  prohibition.  Re- 
sults not  given. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  well.  I  doubt  if  one  hundred 
names  could  be  gotten  on  a  petition  to 
change  back  to  aldermanic  plan." 

4.  Forest  Park:  Population,  8,000. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  6, 
1916,  signed  by  Joseph  T.  Carney, 
clerk.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1911.  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
call under  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Referen- 
dum used  three  times  in  the  past  three 
years   in   connection   with   street   car 


franchises  and  on  a  $40,000  bond 
issue  under  the  compulsory  Referen- 
dum section  of  the  charter. 

Operation  and  Results:  "The  expense 
is  greater  than  under  the  old  form." 

5.  Hamilton:  Population,  2,210.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  Warren  H.  Orr,  city  attor- 
ney. Commission  plan  adopted  in  1911. 
The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
under  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Referendum 
used  once  on  street  railway  franchise 
under  the  compulsory  Referendum  sec- 
tion of  the  charter;  carried. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Taxpayers  get  more  for  their 
money." 

6.  Hillsboro:  Population,  5,000.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  May  15,  1916, 
signed  by  O.  M.  Hampton,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1911.  The 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
under  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Referendum 
used  four  times  on  franchise  ordi- 
nances under  compulsory  section  of 
the  charter. 

Operation  and  Results:  Plan  works 
well.  Mr.  Hampton  says  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  makes  officials  more  "consider- 
ate and  conservative." 

7.  Jacksonville:  Population,  15,431. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  May  9,  1916, 
signed  by  H.  J.  Rodgers,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1911.  The 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
under  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Referendum 
used  once  on  proposal  to  return  to  old 
i'orm  of  government.  Defeated  two  to 
one. 

Operation  and  Results:  Plan  works 
well.  "Politics  eliminated."  Mayor 
Rodgers  says  that  the  existence  of  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  puts 
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all  matters  up  to  the  people,  so  that 
the  voters  can  at  any  time  control  the 
commissioners   if  not  satisfactory. 

8.  Moline:  Population,  28,303.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916, 
signed  by  C.  V.  Johnson,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1911.  The 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
under  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Initiative 
used  July  23,  1912;  telephone  fran- 
chise; carried  by  large  majority.  Mr. 
Johnson  says  they  are  still  waiting 
for  the  new  telephone  system.  In 
April,  1915,  a  petition  was  filed  propos- 
ing the  abandonment  of  the  commis- 
sion form;  defeated.  In  a  later  report 
Mr.  Johnson  says  the  Referendum  has 
been  used  several  times  on  franchises. 
On  July  15,  1916,  a  park  tax  levy  and  a 
bond  issue  for  athletic  field  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters;  former  carried, 
latter  defeated. 

Operation  and  Results:  "More  prog- 
ress made  in  five  years  than  in  any 
previous  ten  years.  Have  rehabilitated 
the  water  works  and  completely  motor- 
ized the  fire  department.  Are  getting 
more  for  every  dollar  expended."  Com- 
missioner Johnson  also  says  that  the 
existence  of  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  "has  had  a  wholesome 
effect.  There  is  very  little  opposition 
to  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
call, and  if  they  were  submitted  to  a 
vote  the  people  would  sustain  them 
by  a  large  majority." 

9.  Ottawa:  Population,  11,131.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  4,  1916, 
signed  by  E.  F.  Bradford,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1911.  The 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
under  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Referendum 
by  petition  once  in  regard  to  a  paving 
improvement;  carried.  On  two  other 
occasions  the  compulsory  Referendum 
was  used  on  franchise  ordinances. 


Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  City's  finances  in  splendid  con- 
dition." 

10.  Rochelle:  Population,  2,732.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  W.  B.  McHenry,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1911.  The 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
under  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Initiative 
used  once  on  measure  permitting  mov- 
ing pictures  on  Sunday;  carried. 

Operation  and  Results:  Plan  works 
very  satisfactorily.  Mayor  McHenry 
says  that  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  "tends  to  make  the  officials 
more  careful." 

11.  Rock  Island:  Population,  31,650. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  7, 
1916,  signed  by  Wm.  McConochie, 
mayor.     Commission  plan  adopted  in 

1911.  The  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  under  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Recall  used 
in  May,  1912,  to  Recall  the  mayor  and 
commissioner  of  public  health  and 
safety."  The  petition  was  thrown  into 
court,  where  irregularities  in  many  of 
the  signatures  were  disclosed.  This 
caused  a  failure  of  the  Recall  pro- 
ceedings.   Initiative  used  in  December, 

1912,  when  a  telephone  franchise  was 
submitted  and  adopted  by  a  majority 
vote. 

Operation  and  Results:  "The  city 
has  done  remarkably  well  since  adopt- 
ing this  form  of  government."  Mayor 
McConochie  says  that  the  existence  of 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
has  no  influence  on  the  officials,  but 
the  facts  certainly  show  that  on  at 
least  two  occasions  the  people  have 
made  use  of  these  instruments.  And 
the  question  may  well  be  raised 
whether  the  people  of  Rock  Island 
agree  with  the  mayor,  and  whether, 
in  any  event,  they  would  be  willing  to 
give  up  this  power  of  direct  control. 
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12.  Springfield:  Population,  57,072. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  March  22, 
1916,  signed  by  Willis  J.  Spaulding, 
commissioner  of  public  property.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1911.  The 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
under  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Refer- 
endum was  used  in  December,  1911,  on 
a  number  of  ordinances  regulating  the 
liquor  traffic.  Although  a  majority  of 
the  council  stood  for  them,  they  were 
all  rejected,  two  to  one,  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters.  In  1915  a  Refer- 
endum petition  was  circulated  against 
an  ordinance  designed  to  take  from 
the  mayor  some  of  his  prerogatives. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  names 
were  signed  to  the  petition,  the  council 
repealed  the  ordinance.  The  Initiative 
has  been  used  once,  in  1914,  to  propose 
a  public  electric  lighting  station.  This 
was  carried,  but  the  council  refused  to 
pass  the  necessary  ordinance  to  put 
into  effect  the  selling  of  an  electric 
current  by  the  city.  This  was  under- 
stood to  be  due  to  pressure  from  the 
public  service  corporation.  The  Re- 
call attempted  once,  in  1912,  against 
Commissioner  Spaulding,  but  failed 
for  lack  of  sufficient  signatures. 

Operation  and  Results:  "This  plan 
has  been  a  decided  improvement  over 
old  form.  Effort  made  here  to  revert 
to  old  form  received  little  sympathy." 
Commissioner  Spaulding  further  says: 
"The  existence  of  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  has  had  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  officials  very  sensitive  to 
public  opinion,  and  very  careful  in 
framing  ordinances  to  keep  them  above 
criticism.  It  may  be  said  that  as  a 
law-making  body  the  commissioners 
are  rendered  somewhat  more  timid 
than  formerly.  However,  the  result 
here  has  been  almost  wholly  in  the 
public  interest,  rather  than  against  it. 
There  are  two  notable  advantages 
gained  by  the  commission  form  in  this 
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city — party  lines  in  municipal  elec- 
tions have  been  almost  obliterated, 
while  the  city's  problems  are  dealt 
with  as  a  whole  and  not  by  precincts 
or  wards,  which  does  away  with  a 
great  deal  of  waste  and  friction." 

13.  Spring  Valley:  Population,  7,035. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  W.  H.  Burnell,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1911.  The 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
under  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Referendum 
once,  in  February,  1911;  paving  ordi- 
nance; council  sustained. 

Operation  and  Results:  "This  city 
is  well  pleased  with  the  commission 
form." 

14.  Waukegan:  Population,  18,898. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  18,  1916, 
signed  by  postmaster.  Commission 
plan  adopted  in  1911.  The  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  under  general 
law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  proposal 
to  abandon  the  commission  form  was 
defeated  May  10,  1916.  In  this  elec- 
tion the  real  issue  was  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  contest  developed  into  a  "wet" 
and  "dry"  fight,  with  the  "drys"  win- 
ning. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
not  worked  well.  Long  on  enthusiasm, 
opportunity,  praise  and  promise,  but 
short  on  practicability  when  put  to  the 
test." 

15.  Harvey:  Population,  7,227.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  G.  H.  Gibson,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1912.  The 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
under  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  ■  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Referendum 
used  once.  Submitted  by  commis- 
sioners, asking  voters  to  authorize  in- 
stallation of  city  lighting  system. 
Authority  only  asked,  and  actual  ac- 
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tion  not  necessarily  implied 

and  necessary  bond  issue  authorized, 

but  not  issued." 

Operation  and  Results:  "I  believe 
that  much  good  has  been  accom- 
plished." 

16.  River  Forest:  Population,  2,456. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  May  16,  1916, 
signed  by  Arthur  S.  Hatch,  vil- 
lage clerk.  Commission-manager  plan 
adopted  in  1913,  and  abandoned  June, 
1915.  We  are  informed  that  the  trus- 
tees of  River  Forest  appointed  a  man- 
ager under  the  old  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  only 
use  made  of  the  Initiative  was  in  the 
proposal  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
city-manager  plan,  in  June,  1915;  car- 
ried. 

17.  Lincoln:  Population,  11,532.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  22,  1916, 
signed  by  H.  C.  Mathein,  Jr.,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  February  11, 
1915.  The  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  under  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Referendum 
used  once,  September  21,  1915,  when 
three  questions  were  submitted  to  the 
voters,  all  of  which  were  rejected,  as 
follows :  Railway  franchise,  creating  a 
park  fund  by  special  taxation  and 
authorizing  a  special  tax  assessment 
for  park  purposes,  and  authorizing 
moving  picture  shows  on  Sunday. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well;  places  responsibilities;  does 
away  to  a  great  extent  with  petty  poli- 
tics, and  has  proven  more  economical 
with  us." 

18.  Sterling:  Population,  7,467.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  A.  J.  Piatt,  mayor.  Commis- 
sion plan  adopted  May  1,  1915.  The 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
under  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Petition  con- 
taining the  proper  number  of  names 


Equity 

Carried,  was  filed,  asking  the  city  to  take  over 
the  support  of  a  rest  room  which  the 
Woman's  Club  had  been  operating. 
The  commission  passed  the  ordinance 
requested  without  taking  a  vote  of  the 
people. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  well  so  far." 

19.  Kewanee:  Population,  15,000.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  October  12,  1916, 
signed  by  0.  D.  Peterson,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1911. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Referendum 
used  three  times  under  the  compulsory 
Referendum  section  of  the  charter. 
Granting  franchises  for  two  railroad 
switch  tracks  across  public  street  and 
voting  favorably  upon  a  $70,000  water 
works  bond  issue.  The  vote  upon  each 
was  light,  with  very  little  opposition." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well;  public  generally  pleased." 

20.  Marseilles:  Population,  3,291. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  October  10, 
1916,  signed  by  W.  H.  Spicer,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1912. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "In  April, 
1914,  the  townships  of  Manlius  and 
Rutland,  in  which  Marseilles  is  located, 
voted  on  the  wet  and  dry  proposition. 
Both  voted  dry,  and  saloons  were 
abolished.  In  April,  1916,  both  town- 
ships voted  again  on  the  same  ques- 
tion, and  Rutland  voted  wet,  Manlius 
dry.  The  commissioners  thereupon 
passed  an  ordinance  granting  license 
to  saloons,  which  was  met  by  the  drys 
by  a  petition  for  a  Referendum,  as  the 
city  had  not  voted  on  the  question. 
The  mayor  favored  the  petition,  but 
the  four  commissioners  opposed  and 
ignored  it,  and  proceeded  to  grant 
license.  The  matter  was  taken  into 
court  by  quo  warranto  proceedings 
against  one  of  the  saloon  keepers.  The 
case  is  up  for  a  hearing  before  the 
State  Supreme  Court  this  month.  At- 
torneys for  the  plaintiff  claim  that  the 
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validity  of  the  entire  commission  form 
of  government  law  for  cities  in  Illinois 
hinges  on  this  decision." 

Operation  and  Results:  Thinks  plan 
is  better  adapted  to  larger  c.  ties. 
Mayor  Spicer  also  says  that  the  R(  call 
percentage  is  so  high  as  to  make  I  hat 
feature  of  the  law  a  farce.  He  is  at  nit 
right. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  munici- 
palities of  Illinois  which  have  had 
occasion  to  make  use  of  one  or  more  of 
the  instruments  of  popular  control,  we 
have  signed  reports  from  the  following 
municipalities  which  have  adopted  the 
commission  form  of  government  under 
the  general  state  law,  but  which  have 
not,  so  far,  made  any  use  of  the  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  or  Recall.  These 
reports  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  according  to  the  date  of  their 
adoption: 

1.  Braceville  14.  Highland  Park 

2.  Clinton  15.  Effingham 

3.  Pekin  16.  Coal  City 

4.  Decatur  17.  Princeton 

5.  Geneseo  18.  Joliet 

6.  Naperville  19.  Paris 

7.  Port  Byron  20.  Glencoe 

8.  Catlin  21.  Palos  Park 

9.  Harrisburg         22.  Mt.  Carmel 

10.  Cairo  23.  Downers  Grove 

11.  Murphysboro      24.  Marion 

12.  Flora  25.  Salem 

13.  Bloomington 

1.  Braceville:  Population,  500.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  11,  1916, 
signed  by  George  Barton,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1911. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well."  Mayor  Barton  believes  that  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
"have  had  a  good  moral  effect  on  the 
council." 

2.  Clinton:  Population,  5,165.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  17,  1916, 
signed  by  Frank  Rundle,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1911. 

Operation  and  Results:     "The  plan 


has  been  very  good."  Mayor  Rundle 
says  that  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
"have  influenced  officials  in  their  deal- 
ing with  public  service  corporations." 

3.  Pekin:  Population,  11,300.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  signed  by  Charles 
Schaefer,  mayor.  Commission  plan 
adopted  in  1911. 

Operation  and  Results:  Plan  works 
well.  The  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  "have  had  the  effect  of  produc- 
ing only  satisfactory  and  honest  legis- 
lation." 

4.  Decatur:  Population,  37,525.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  14, 
1916,  signed  by  Dan  Dinneen,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1911. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  gives 
general  satisfaction.  Quicker  results, 
greater  efficiency,  more  to  show  for 
money  expended."  Mayor  Dinneen  adds 
that  he  believes  that  the  existence  of 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
makes  the  commissioners  "anxious  to 
carry  out  whatever  public  sentiment 
favors." 

5.  Geneseo:  Population,  3,500.  Re- 
to  Equity,  dated  February  7,  1916, 
signed  by  C.  F.  Luther,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1912. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

6.  Naperville:  Population,  3,449.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  7,  1916, 
signed  by  F.  A.  Kendall,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1912. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  satis- 
factory." 

7.  Port  Byron:  Population,  642.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  July  15,  1916, 
signed  by  W.  D.  Hall,  postmaster. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1913. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  very 
satisfactory." 

8.  Catlin:  Population,  952.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916,  signed 
by  H.  H.  Kidd,  mayor.  Commission 
plan  adopted  in  1913. 
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Equity 
Plan  very 


Operation  and  Results 
satisfactory  so  far." 

9.  Harrisburg:  Population,  5,309. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916, 
signed  by  T.  Y.  Gregg,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1913. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

10.  Cairo:  Population,  16,392.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  20, 
1916,  signed  by  Robert  A.  Hatcher,  city 
clerk.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1913. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Large 
majority  of  citizens  pleased." 

11.  Murphysboro:  Population,  7,485. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  7, 
1916,  signed  by  Joseph  H.  Davis  (office 
not  given).  Commission  plan  adopted 
in  1913. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  a  suc- 
cess here." 

12.  Flora:  Population,  2,704.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916,  signed 
by  J.  M.  Bayles,  commissioner  of 
finance.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1914. 

Operation  and  Results:  "In  every 
way  better  than  the  old  system." 

13.  Bloomington:  Population,  26,850. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  May  8,  1916, 
signed  by  E.  R.  Morgan,  commissioner 
of  accounts  and  finance.  Commission 
plan  adopted  in  1914. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Is  giving 
general  satisfaction  in  the  greater 
facility  of  dispatching  business." 

14.  Highland  Park:  Population,  6,943. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  8, 
1916,  signed  by  E.  K.  Warren  (office 
not  given).  Commission  plan  adopted 
in  1914. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Time  too 
short  to  judge  as  to  results,  but  city's 
funds  are  being  used  to  better  advan- 
tage. If  the  proposition  to  abolish  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
were  submitted  to  the  voters,  it  would 
be  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority." 


15.  Effingham:  Population,  3,898. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  9, 
1916,  signed  by  B.  F.  Kagay,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1914. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

16.  Coal  City:  Population,  2,667.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  June  22,  1916, 
signed  by  Wm,  J.  McDonald,  commis- 
sioner of  accounts  and  finance.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1915. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well."  Commissioner  McDonald  says 
that  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  "have  a  strong  effect  on  all  city 
officials,  and  are  a  great  incentive  for 
better  government." 

17.  Princeton:  Population,  4,131.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  18, 
1916,  signed  by  Clarence  Anderson, 
city  clerk.  Commission  plan  adopted 
in  1915. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

18.  Jcliet:  Population,  36,934.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  7,  1916, 
signed  by  Edward  R.  Nadelhoffer,  city 
attornejr.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
April  of  1915. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  I  would  say  that  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  are  popular, 
and  that  on  a  vote  the  people  would 
not  abolish  them.  No  occasion  to  use 
them  yet." 

19.  Paris:  Population,  7,664.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  April  22,  1916,  signed 
by  W.  H.  Hoff,  M.  D.,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1915. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Fine  in- 
deed." 

20.  Glencoe:  Population,  3,000.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  May  22,  1916, 
signed  by  A.  MacRae,  president.  A  vil- 
lage manager  has  been  employed  by 
the  board  of  trustees,  operating  under 
an  old  special  charter. 

21.  Palos  Park:  Population,  (?).  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  June  12,  1916, 
signed    by    J.    W.    Mahaffay,    commis- 
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sioner    of    public    health    and    safety. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1915. 

Operation  and  Results:  Mr.  Mahaf- 
fay  says  that  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall  "tend  to  bring  the  peo- 
ple and  their  officers  closer  together. 
The  officers  feel  they  must  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  people  or  they  will  be  re- 
called." 

22.  Mt.  Carmel:  Population,  6,934. 
Report  to  Equity,  signed  by  postmas- 
ter. This  plan  not  to  go  into  effect 
until  1917. 

23.  Downers  Grove:  Population,  2,- 
601.  Report  to  Equity,  signed  by 
Anson  Backus,  village  president.  Plan 
not  to  go  into  effect  until  1917. 

24.  Marion:  Population,  7,093.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  June  21,  1916, 
signed  by  Harry  Holland,  postmaster. 
Plan  not  to  go  into  effect  until  1917. 

25.  Salem:  Population,  3,200.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  signed  by  J.  N.  Chaner, 
city  clerk.  Commission  plan  adopted 
in  1915;  goes  into  effect  May,  1917. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  munici- 
palities of  Illinois  from  which  we  have 
received  reports,  we  are  now  informed 
that  the  following  municipalities  have 
adopted  the  commission  or  commis- 
sion-manager forms  of  government,  but 
from  which  no  reports  have  yet  been 
received: 


1.  East  Peoria 

2.  Oregon 


3.  Olney 

4,  Newton 


INDIANA 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  Indiana 
constitution  or  statutes  enabling 
municipalities  to  adopt  new  or  im- 
proved forms  of  government,  and  no 
provision  for  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum or  Recall  in  municipalities.  In 
this  state  cities  are  divided  into  five 
classes,  but  about  the  same  plan  of 
government  for  each,  except  that  the 
salaries  of  officials  vary  according  to 
the    different    classes.      All    have    the 


same  old  form,  with  mayor  and  a  two- 
chamber  council,  elected  on  the  ward 
system.  Only  five  states,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Dela- 
ware and  Indiana,  have  failed  to  appre- 
ciate and  adopt  the  new  and  greatly 
improved  forms  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, which  are  chiefly  the  commission 
plan  and  the  commission-manager  plan. 
See  references  to  these  five  states  in 
the  general  article  introducing  this  in- 
vestigation. 

IOWA 

By  a  law  enacted  in  1907,  applicable 
to  cities  of  the  first  class  (15,000  popu- 
lation and  over),  and  amended  in  1909 
to  apply  to  cities  of  the  second  class 
(having  a  population  of  2,000  to 
15,000),  authority  was  given  for  such 
cities  to  adopt  the  commission  plan  of 
government  as  therein  defined.  This 
law  requires  the  election  of  a  mayor 
and  four  councilmen  for  terms  of  two 
years  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  a 
mayor  and  two  councilmen  for  cities 
of  the  second  class.  Members  of  the 
council  are  to  be  nominated  by  peti- 
tion and  elected  at  large  on  a  non- 
partisan ballot.  After  election,  the 
council  assigns  members  to  the  dif- 
ferent executive  departments.  The 
mayor  is  elected  as  such,  not  chosen 
by  council  or  from  it.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  council  by  law. 

The  Initiative  is  made  available  at 
a  general  election  on  petition  of  10 
percent  of  the  vote  cast  at  the  last 
municipal  election,  but  a  25  percent 
petition  is  required  for  a  special  elec- 
tion. The  Referendum  is  available  on 
a  25  percent  petition,  except  for  emer- 
gency measures,  which  are  so  declared 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  council. 
The  Recall  is  made  available  on  a  25 
percent  petition.  The  grounds  of  the 
Recall  must  be  stated.  Any  official 
sought  to  be  removed  may  become 
a  candidate  to  succeed  himself, 
and,   unless  he  requests  otherwise  in 
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writing,  his  name  is  placed  on  the 
official  ballot,  along  with  others  nomi- 
nated. The  candidate  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  is  declared 
elected.  If  the  incumbent  fails  to 
receive  the  highest  number,  he  is 
deemed  removed  from  office. 

In  1913  another  law  took  the  place 
of  the  foregoing  acts,  but  did  not  alter 
the  essential  features  as  here  outlined, 
except  that  the  classification  of  cities 
is  different.  But  the  later  law  applies 
to  all  cities  of  2,000  population  or  over. 

In  1915  an  act  was  passed  providing 
for  a  commission-manager  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  applicable  to  any  city 
or  town,  including  cities  under  special 
charter  and  those  already  organized 
on  the  commission  plan.  This  plan 
may  be  submitted  on  a  petition  of  25 
percent  of  the  voters,  and  if  not 
adopted  may  not  be  submitted  again 
for  two  years.  Candidates  for  coun- 
cilmen  are  nominated  by  petition  and 
elected  on  a  non-partisan  ballot.  Five 
councilmen  for  first  class  and  three  for 
second  class  cities.  They  elect  one  of 
their  number  as  mayor,  and  employ  a 
manager  to  be  the  administrative 
head  of  the  government.  Members  of 
the  council  serve  without  compensa- 
tion. Manager  need  not  be  a  resident 
of  city  at  the  time  of  his  appointment. 
One  of  the  important  duties  of  the 
manager  is  to  submit  an  annual 
budget.  The  Referendum  is  made  ap- 
plicable on  25  percent  petition  to  all 
ordinances  except  those  declared 
to  be  emergencies  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  council.  Franchise  Refer- 
endum compulsory.  The  Initiative  and 
Recall  do  not  appear  to  be  provided 
lor  in  this  law. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  Iowa 
which  have  organized  under  the  fore- 
going authority,  so  far  as  obtained,  are 
here  presented  in  chronological  order, 
preceded  by  a  list. 


8.  Ottumwa 

9.  Mason  City 

10.  Webster  City 

11.  Clarinda 

12.  Bloomfield 

13.  Iowa  Falls 


1.  Cedar  Rapids 

2.  Des  Moines 

3.  Burlington 

4.  Fort  Dodge 

5.  Keokuk 

6.  Marshalltown 

7.  Sioux  City 

1.  Cedar  Rapids:  Population,  40,667. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  7, 
1916,  signed  by  Louis  Roth,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  April  of 
1908.  Charter  conforms  to  state  laws, 
including  provisions  for  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:    Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Has  worked 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
majority.  Results  have  been  big  im- 
provements, less  taxation,  business  ad- 
ministrations." Mayor  Roth  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  existence  of 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall, 
although  never  used,  are  the  weapons 
of  the  people,  who  are  the  employers 
of  the  commissioners. 

2.  Des  Moines:  Population,  105,652. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  11,  1916, 
signed  by  Frank  S.  Jeffries,  mayor's 
secretary.  Commission  plan  adopted 
in  1907.  Charter  conforms  to  state 
laws,  including  provisions  for  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall. 

The  Des  Moines  charter  became 
famous  as  the  first  instance  in  which 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
powers  were  grafted  onto  the  Galves- 
ton commission  plan. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:    Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Politics 
has  been  largely  eliminated  and  taxes 
reduced." 

3.  Burlington:  Population,  24,261. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  18, 
signed  by  Robert  Krappach,  city  clerk. 
Charter  conforms  to  state  laws,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall. 

Use    or   Non-use    of   the   Initiative, 
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Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Refer- 
endum used  once  against  an  ordinance 
concerning  electing  mayor  (1912). 
Council  withdrew  ordinance  without 
an  election.  Initiative  and  Recall  not 
yet  used. 
Operation  and  Results:     No  reply. 

4.  Fort  Dodge:  Population,  19,372. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  11, 
1916.  Report  from  a  city  official,  but 
not  signed.  Commission  plan  adopted 
in  1910.  Charter  conforms  to  state 
laws,  including  provisions  for  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:    Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  General  improvements."  Author 
of  this  report  thinks  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  powers  of  popular  control 
have  had  a  good  effect,  though  not 
used. 

5.  Keokuk:  Population,  15,239.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1910.  (Re- 
port not  yet  obtained.) 

6.  Marshalltown:  Population,  16,065. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  12,  1916, 
signed  by  Sidney  Johnson,  secretary, 
Commercial  Club.  Commission  plan 
adopted  in  1910.  Charter  conforms  to 
state  laws,  including  provisions  for 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  One  attempt 
was  made  to  recall  a  mayor,  but  it 
failed  for  lack  of  necessary  signatures. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
fairly  well."  Mr.  Johnson  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  existence  of  the 
powers  of  direct  control  has  had  little 
effect. 

7.  Sioux  City:  Population,  61,774.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  14, 
1916,  sent  in  by  city  official  who  has 
failed  to  sign.  Commission  plan 
adopted  in  1910. 

Use  or  fton-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Not  yet  used. 
But  concerning  these  powers  of  direct 
control,    Mayor    Smith    says:       "The 


commissioners  know  these  powers  are 
there  all  the  time,  and  undoubtedly 
that  has  some  influence  upon  their 
actions." 

Operation  and  Results:  "It  has 
worked  very  well.  Could  cite  many 
results,  but  haven't  time." 

8.  Ottumwa:  Population,  22,437.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  8,  1916, 
signed  by  F.  T.  Lynch,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1912. 
Charter  conforms  to  state  laws,  includ- 
ing provisions  for  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Not  yet  used, 
but  "on  several  occasions  unpopular 
measures  have  been  withdrawn  before 
final  action." 

Operation  and  Results:  "It  is  giving 
complete  satisfaction.  Economy  and 
efficiency." 

9.  Mason  City:  Population,  17,152. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  10, 
1916,  signed  by  Garfield  E.  Breese,  city 
solicitor.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1913.  Charter  conforms  to  state  laws, 
including  provisions  for  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Not  yet  used. 
"No  doubt  the  existence  of  these 
powers  would  have  its  effect  on  any 
officer  who  was  inclined  to  be  untrue 
to  his  trust." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Council  practically  continuously 
on  duty.  Responsibility  definite,  and 
cannot  be  shifted." 

10.  Webster  City:  Population,  5,834. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  7, 
1916,  signed  by  H.  G.  Vollmer,  city 
manager.  Commission-manager  plan 
adopted  in  1915.  Charter  conforms  to 
state  laws,  including  provisions  for 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  hiitiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Just  start- 
ed." 

11.  Clarinda:  Population,  4,478.    Re- 
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port  to  Equity,  dated  May  17 
signed  by  T.  L.  Brown,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1913.  Charter 
conforms  to  state  laws,  including  pro- 
visions for  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall.  Manager  employed  under  old 
commission  law. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Has  proven  economical  in  every 
way.  Have  done  certain  jobs  of  work, 
usually  let  to  contract,  at  considerable 
saving  under  city-manager  supervision. 
The  success  of  plan  depends  largely  on 
qualifications  of  city-manager." 

12.  Bloomfield:  Population,  (?) 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  18,  1916 
signed  by  R.  C.  Bristow,  city  treasurer 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  (?) 
Charter  conforms  to  state  laws,  includ 
ing  provisions  for  Initiative,  Referen 
dum  and  Recall.  Manager  employed 
under  old  commission  law. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

13.  Iowa  Falls:  Population,  3,700. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  October  10, 
1916,  signed  by  C.  C.  Buck,  mayor. 
Manager  plan  adopted  in  April,  1914. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative. 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Results 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  People 
would  not  think  of  going  back  to  old 
method  of  handling  city  affairs." 

KANSAS 
By  a  general  law  approved  in  1909 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  were 
authorized  to  adopt  the  commission 
form  of  government  (Session  Laws, 
Chap.  74,  Sec.  6,  and  Chap.  82,  Sec.  31), 
and  by  a  general  law  adopted  in  1913 
(Session  Laws,  1913,  Chap.  128,  Sec.  27) 
cities  of  the  third  class  were  similarly 
authorized  to  adopt  the  commission 
form.  First  class  cities  are  those 
above  15,000  population;  second  class, 
from  2,000  to  15,000;  third  class,  under 
2,000.  Submission  of  question  on 
adoption  of  plan  by  cities  of  the  first 
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1916,  class  is  made  at  a  special  election  on 
10  percent  petition  of  the  voters,  and 
in  cities  of  the  second  and  third  class 
on  40  percent  petition.  In  first  class 
cities  a  mayor  and  four  commissioners 
are  elected  for  terms  of  two  years.  In 
second  and  third  class  cities  a  mayor 
and  two  commissioners  are  elected  for 
terms  of  three  years.  An  aspirant  for 
a  place  on  the  board  of  commissioners 
must  announce  the  department  for 
which  he  is  a  candidate.  The  mayor  is 
the  official  head  of  the  city,  but  has  no 
veto  power.  Candidates  nominated  by 
petition  and  elected  on  non-partisan 
ballot. 

The  Initiative  is  made  available  at 
a  general  election  in  cities  of  the  first 
class  on  petition  of  10  percent  of  the 
voters,  but  a  25  percent  petition  is  re- 
quired for  a  special  election.  In  cities 
of  the  second  class  the  Initiative  is 
made  operative  on  10  percent  petition 
at  a  general  election,  and  40  percent 
petition  at  a  special  election.  The 
Referendum  is  mandatory  in  cities  of 
the  first  class  as  to  franchises,  but  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  It  is  operative 
in  cities  of  the  second  class  on  25  per- 
cent petition. 

The  Recall  is  available  on  petition  of 
25  percent  of  the  vote  cast  at  the  last 
municipal  election.  The  incumbent 
official  may  be  a  candidate  to  succeed 
himself  in  case  of  a  Recall  election, 
and  his  name  is  placed  on  ballot  unless 
he  objects.  The  candidate  receiving 
the   highest   vote   is   declared   elected. 

The  Recall  applies  to  all  cities  in 
the  state,  under  constitutional  amend- 
ment adopted  in  1914,  on  a  25  percent 
petition.  Signers  of  a  Recall  petition 
must  have  voted  for  the  official  against 
whom  the  petition  is  directed. 
Grounds  for  Recall  must  be  stated  in 
petition.  Choice  of  a  successor  to  the 
incumbent  official  is  made  at  the  Re- 
call election,  the  name  of  the  incum- 
bent appearing  on  the  ballot  unless  he 
requests  otherwise.     If  any  candidate 
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receives  a  higher  number  of  votes  than 
the  incumbent,  the  latter  is  deemed 
removed  from  office. 

The  question  of  abandonment  of  the 
commission  form  may  be  submitted  in 
cities  of  the  first  class  after  four  years' 
operation  upon  25  percent  petition,  and 
in  cities  of  the  second  class  on  40  per- 
cent petition.  The  validity  of  the 
Kansas  municipal  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum was  sustained  in  a  decision  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
the  State  vs.  City  of  Hutchinson  (144 
Pacific,  241),  handed  down  November 
16,  1914. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  Kansas 
which  have  organized  under  the  fore- 
going authority,  so  far  as  obtainable, 
are  here  presented,  preceded  by  a  list. 
The  arrangement  of  this  large  number 
of  reports  is  not  strictly  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  as  the  reports  came  in  at 
widely  varying  intervals. 

1.  Leavenworth         24.  Hiawatha 

2.  Anthony  25.  Manhattan 

3.  Hutchinson  26.  Pittsburg 

4.  Independence        27.  Pratt 

5.  Wichita  28.  Arkansas  City 

6.  Abilene  29.  Great  Bend 

7.  Caldwell  30.  Holton 

8.  Cherryvale  31.  Junction  City 

9.  Coffeyville  32.  Kingman 

10.  Dodge  City  33.  Olathe 

11.  Emporia  34.  Fredonia 

12.  Eureka  35.  Garden  City 

13.  Iola  36.  Garnett 

14.  Kansas  City  37.  Lawrence 

15.  Girard  38.  Ottawa 

16.  Marion  39.  Sabetha 

17.  Neodesha  40.  Fort  Scott 

18.  Newton  41.  McPherson 

19.  Parsons  42.  Osawatomee 

20.  Topeka  43.  St.  Mary 

21.  Wellington  44.  Horton 

22.  Chanute  45.  Mulberry 

23.  Council  Grove       46.  Osage   City 
Their   experience   with   these   forms 

of  government  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing reports  to  Equity: 


1.  Leavenworth:  Population,  19,363. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916, 
and  signed  by  Fred.  Metschan,  city 
clerk.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
April,  1908,  under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "The  peo- 
ple in  general  are  satisfied  with  this 
government.  Business  is  transacted 
quicker  and  better  than  under  the  old 
council  form."  In  speaking  of  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall, 
City  Clerk  Metschan  says:  "There  has 
never  been  any  opposition  to  these  in- 
struments. The  people  in  general  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  them,  particularly 
the  working  people." 

2.  Anthony:  Population,  2,669.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  June  24,  1916, 
signed  by  L.  G.  Jennings,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1909,  under 
state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.    Good  general  results." 

3.  Hutchinson:  Population,  19,339. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  7, 
1916,  signed  by  Ed.  Metz,  clerk.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  April,  1909, 
under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Once.  Open- 
ing theater  in  park  on  Sundays.  The 
proposition  carried.  The  existence  of 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
have  a  tendency  to  make  the  acts  of 
the  commission  more  independent. 
They  feel  that  the  people  have  re- 
course if  dissatisfied." 

Operation  and  Results:  In  Febru- 
ary, 1913,  a  printed  circular  statement 
was  issued  by  the  then  board  of  com- 
missioners testifying  to  the  success  of 
the  experiment  thus  far.  It  reprinted 
a  statement  made  in  December,  1912, 
by  Mayor  Frank  Vincent,  who  had 
served  six  years  under  the  old  council 
form    of    government    and    two    years 
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under  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment. He  said  that  he  had  been  much 
opposed  to  making  the  change,  but 
since  the  actual  experience  with  both 
forms  his  opinion  had  changed,  for  he 
came  to  see  that  the  commission  form 
was  superior  in  every  way  to  the  other. 
He  said  there  was  no  question  but 
that  the  expense  of  the  city  govern- 
ment is  greatly  reduced  under  said 
form. 

4.  Independence:  Population,  13,296. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  14,  1916, 
signed  by  C.  F.  Kerr,  mayor.  Plan 
adopted  in  1909,  under  a  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "The  city 
government  is  on  a  cash  basis,  and 
many  important  public  improvements 
completed  creditably." 

5.  Wichita:  Population,  64,972.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  June  12,  1916, 
signed  by  John  H.  Shields,  postmas- 
ter. Commission  plan  adopted  in  1909, 
under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Mayor  and 
one  commissioner  recalled  in  1913  for 
abuse  of  authority.  Question  of  city 
purchasing  property  for  park  voted 
down  in  1914. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  well.  Tends  to  prevent  ma- 
chine government,  improve  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  and  causes  a  quicker 
response  of  officials  to  the  will  of  the 
people.  The  existence  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  "has  influenced 
the  actions  of  the  city  officials  very 
much." 

6.  Abilene:  Population,  4,118.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  May  5,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  L.  Worley,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1910, 
under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.     It  has  been  a  great  saving  to 


city,  and  have  many  improvements  to 
show." 

7.  Caldwell:  Population,  2,250.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  14, 
1916,  signed  by  H.  W.  Baker,  city 
clerk.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1908,  under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

8.  Cherryvale:  Population,  4,304. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1910. 
(Report  not  yet  obtained.) 

9.  Coffeyville:  Population,  12,687. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  7, 
1916,  signed  by  H.  H.  Deichler,  city 
clerk.  Commission  plan  adopted  Sep- 
tember 14,  1916,  under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

10.  Dodge  City:  Population,  3,214. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1910. 
Report  not  yet  obtained. 

11.  Emporia:  Population,  9,058.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  10, 
1916,  signed  by  R.  M.  Ham  (office  not 
given).  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1910,  under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Initiative, 
April,  1911,  concerning  electric  light; 
carried. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Better  than 
old  plan.    No  notable  results." 

In  the  course  of  a  letter  to  an  in- 
quirer in  1914,  William  Allen  White, 
editor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette,  re- 
counted numerous  improvements  in 
his  town  due  to  the  commission  idea, 
and  ended  thus: 


"Emporia  has  tried  out  the  Referendum 
and  found  it  good.  The  greatest  single 
issue  that  the  town  has  faced  in  its  his- 
tory came  up  last  year,  when  the  project 
of  leasing  the  municipal  electric  plant  to 
a  Dayton,  Ohio,  firm  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  in  exchange  for  a  street  car 
line,  came  up.    It  aroused  great  agitation. 
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The  discussion  naturally  split  the  town, 
but  the  Referendum,  which  carried  in 
favor  of  street  cars  1,536  to  1,068,  settled 
the  matter." 

12.  Eureka:  Population,  2,244.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  14,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  H.  Smythe,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1910, 
under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "This  city 
has  not  been  specially  benefited  by  the 
change." 

13.  lola:  Population,  9,032.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  April  14,  1916,  signed 
by  Geo.  Freeman,  commissioner  of 
finance  and  revenue.  Commission  plan 
adopted  April  10,  1910,  under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  Floating 
indebtedness  other  than  bond  at  time 
of  commission  form,  $56,000,  and  had 
issued  $45,000  bonds  five  years  previ- 
ous to  liquidate  similar  indebtedness. 
After  five  years'  commission  form, 
valuation  has  decreased  20  percent, 
but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  city  has  paid 
running  expenses,  raised  $13,000  less 
money  and  has  a  $26,000  balance  cash 
on  hand. 

14.  Kansas  City:  Population,  94,271. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  5, 
1916,  signed  by  C.  W.  Green,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1910, 
under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Initia- 
tive used  in  connection  with  an  ordi- 
nance providing  right  of  way  for  a 
street  car  line.  The  commission  did 
not  cause  the  signatures  to  be  checked 
up,  but  passed  the  ordinance. 

Operation  and  Results:  No  com- 
ment. 

15.  Girard:  Population,  2,552.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  July  19,  1916, 
signed  by  E.  R.  Walker,  city  clerk,  and 
Louis    Kopelin,    managing    editor    of 


Appeal  to  Reason.  Commission  plan 
adopted  in  1910.  Commissioners  elected 
for  particular  departments,  one  for 
public  utilities,  one  for  finances  and 
one  for  mayor.  In  other  respects  the 
plan  is  according  to  the  general  state 
law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Works  fine. 
Improvement  over  council  form." 

16.  Marion:  Population,  2,133.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  March  6,  1916, 
signed  by  Martha  G.  Martin,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1910, 
under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

17.  Neodesha:  Population,  2,283.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  May  17,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  J.  Carroll,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1910, 
under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Never  used. 
"The  commissioners  are  under  bond 
(good  and  sufficient)  to  the  city  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duties." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

18.  Newton:  Population,  8,283.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  14,  1916, 
signed  G.  C.  Cook,  commissioner  of 
finance.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1910,  under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

19.  Parsons:  Population,  15,675.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  October  6,  1916, 
signed  by  F.  W.  Frye,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1910, 
under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Never  used. 
"The  existence  of  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
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endum  and  Recall  causes  the  city  offi- 
cials to  pay  more  attention  to  com- 
plaints— investigate  them  at  once — ■ 
and  give  the  needed  remedy  immedi- 
ately." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Has  placed  the  city  on  a  cash 
paying  basis,  all  city  warrants  being 
paid  in  cash  as  soon  as  issued.  Also 
each  city  commissioner  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  everything  in  his  depart- 
ment, and  therefore  gives  close  atten- 
tion to  all  details." 

20.  Topeka:  Population,  42,102.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  May  16,  1916, 
signed  by  W.  H.  "Wasson,  commissioner 
of  finance  and  revenue.  Commission 
plan  adopted  in  1910,  under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Never  used. 
"The  existence  of  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  has  made  them 
more  careful,  I  think,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties." 

Operation  and  Results:  "It  has  been 
a  great  success  in  every  way." 

21.  Wellington:  Population,  7,034. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  28, 
1916,  signed  L.  A.  Walton,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1910, 
under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  We  find  commission  form  of 
government  more  satisfactory  than  the 
council  plan;  have  accomplished  more 
work  in  less  time.  Have  had  good, 
wide-awake  business  men  as  city  offi- 
cials, and  there  is  no  objection  to 
offer  on  our  form  of  city  government. 
We  have  just  completed  a  $300,000 
water  works  extension,  new  municipal 
water  and  electric  light  plant.  Will 
soon  complete  12  miles  paving,  and 
we  are  a  busy  city." 

"Our  officials  seem  to  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility possibly  more  than  if  a 
member  of  the  council.  They  are 
directly  to  blame  if  the  business  is  not 


properly  cared  for,  and  I  think  more 
carefulness  and  more  time  are  devoted 
to  the  city  than  under  the  council 
government." 

22.  Chanute:  Population,  11,429.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916, 
signed  L.  C.  Brown,  city  attorney. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1911, 
under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

23.  Council  Grove:  Population,  2,545 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  13,  1916, 
signed  by  E.  E.  Scott,  postmaster 
and  ex-commissioner  of  finance  and 
revenue.  Commission  plan  adopted 
1911,  under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

"I  believe  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  to  be  a  good  brake  on  the 
commissioners,  as  they  are  aware  that 
if  ordinances  do  not  meet  the  approval 
of  the  people  they  may  be  referred 
twenty  days  after  first  publication." 

Operation  and  Results:  "I  am 
strong  for  the  commission  plan  of 
government  for  cities.  I  believe  80 
percent  of  the  people  of  Council  Grove 
are  well  pleased.  Good  results  have 
been  obtained — sewer  system,  paving, 
etc." 

24.  Hiawatha:  Population,  2,974. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  May  10,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  W.  Lichengood,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1911, 
under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

25.  Manhattan:  Population,  6,890. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  9, 
1916,  signed  by  S.  F.  Goheen,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  November, 
1911,  under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 
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Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  com- 
missioners are  much  more  thoughtful 
and  careful  in  the  drafting  and  pas- 
sage of  ordinances  than  the  council- 
men  were  without  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum.  We  also  have  the  Recall, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  fine  thing. 
While  it  has  never  been  used  in  our 
city,  there  are  a  number  of  cities  in 
our  state  where  it  has  been  used." 

The  Manhattan  Daily  Mercury  of 
February  7,  1916,  in  a  leading  editorial, 
said:  "The  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  taken  Manhattan's  gov- 
ernment out  of  politics.  Although  the 
city  is  strongly  Republican,  S.  J.  Pratt, 
of  the  present  commission,  is  a  promi- 
nent Democrat.  Our  people  select 
their  commissioners  for  fitness  and  not 
for  political  reasons.  As  a  result  we 
have  non-partisan  elections,  without 
the  bitterness  aroused  by  partisan 
campaigns. 

"The  greatest  benefit  of  our  system, 
however,  has  come  from  placing  the 
responsibility  directly  on  one  man. 
Under  the  old  council  system  respon- 
sibility for  anything  about  which  com- 
plaint was  made  could  be  shifted  from 
one  councilman  to  another  and  between 
the  mayor  and  the  council,  so  that  one 
did  not  know  whom  to  hold  respon- 
sible. Now,  if  anything  is  wrong  with 
the  police,  for  instance,  the  mayor  is 
responsible;  if  it  is  with  the  streets, 
the  utilities  commissioner;  if  with  the 
finance,  the  finance  commissioner.  The 
present  system  produces  much  more 
efficient  work  than  did  the  old." 

26.  Pittsburg:  Population,  19,023. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  7, 
1916,  signed  by  Leonard  Boyd,  city 
clerk.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1911,  under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "It  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  We  get  more  effi- 
ciency from  it." 


27.  Pratt:  Population,  3,515.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  May  10,  1916,  signed 
by  M.  P.  Jones,  city  clerk.  Commis- 
sion plan  adopted  in  1911,  under  state 
law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Use  of  the 
Initiative  forced  the  commission  to 
pass  an  ordinance  to  sell  and  deliver 
bonds  for  a  municipal  electric  light 
plant  in  1913. 

"Referendum  used  to  defeat  an  ordi- 
nance passed  by  the  commission  to 
buy  light  from  the  Pratt  Light  and  Ice 
Company,  1913. 

"Recall  election  held  in  1913  on  peti- 
tion of  voters  charging  mayor  with 
incompetency.  Mayor  sustained  by 
majority  of  one  vote." 

"The  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  make  them  sit  up  and  take 
notice  of  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  people,  but  do  not  seem  to  make 
them  want  to  cater  to  passing  whims. 
They  have  a  very  good  effect." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  It  has  bettered  in  every  way.  It 
centers  responsibility  and  makes  for 
efficiency  in  all  departments." 

28.  Arkansas  City:  Population,  7,508. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  18, 
1916,  signed  by  John  Parman,  city  at- 
torney. Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1912,  under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Initiative 
used  once  to  submit  question  of  mak- 
ing contract  for  street  lighting  or  put- 
ting in  municipal  lighting  plant.  Con- 
tract carried  on  account  of  local  men 
owning  plant." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Has  put  city  on  cash  basis.  No 
contract  made  unless  money  is  on 
hand  or  provisions  made  for  same. 
The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
have  made  officials  more  responsive  to 
the  wishes  of  the  citizens." 

29.  Great  Bend:  Population,  5,173. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  8, 
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1916,  signed  by  0.  TV.  Dawson,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1912, 
under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  (Report  in- 
complete.) 

Operation  and  Results:  "Has  been 
very  satisfactory.  Think  the  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall  have  been 
beneficial  in  making  the  government 
responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
voters." 

30.  Holton:  Population,  2,842.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  7,  1916, 
signed  by  E.  W.  Reed,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  April,  1910, 
under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative. 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Referendum 
on  ordinance  to  pave  street.  Ordinance 
sustained  by  big  majority.  No  other 
effort  made  to  use  Referendum  or 
Initiative.  This  was  in  the  summer  of 
1915,  after  three  years  of  commission 
government." 

Operation  and  Results:  "I  think  it 
has  been  an  improvement." 

31.  Junction  City:  Population,  5,598. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  30,  1916, 
signed  by  I.  M.  Piatt,  city  attorney. 
Commission  plan  adopted  May  29, 
1909,  under  state  law. 

Use  or  Xon-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Never  used. 
Attempted  once  to  recall  two  commis- 
sioners, but  failed  to  obtain  sufficient 
signatures.  But  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  make  the  officials 
more  careful  in  their  actions,  and 
usually  to  the  benefit  of  public." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

32.  Kingman:  Population,  2,570.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  Geo.  A.  Howe,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  1912,  under 
state  law. 

Use    or   Non-use    of    the    Initiative, 

Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:     "Plan  quite 
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satisfactory.  It  gives  a  much  better 
business  system,  and  more  is  accom- 
plished with  less  expense.  Entirely 
without  politics.  Have  never  heard  of 
any  opposition  to  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall,  but  the  reverse  is 
true." 

33.  Olanthe:  Population,  3,272.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1912.  (Report 
not  yet  obtained.) 

34.  Fredonia:  Population,  3,500. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1913. 
(Report  not  yet  obtained.) 

35.  Garden  City:  Population,  4,200. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  18,  1916, 
signed  by  Richard  J.  Hopkins,  city  at- 
torney. Commission  plan  adopted 
1913,  under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "The  plan 
has  worked  well,  and  appears  to  be  a 
material  improvement  over  the  alder- 
manic  plan.  Commissioners  appear  to 
give  better  attention  to  business  affairs 
of  the  city  than  aldermen  did  under 
old  system." 

36.  Garnett:  Population,  2,334.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  TV.  O.  Knight,  city  attorney. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1913, 
under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  question. 
It  is  better  in  some  respects,  which 
would  be  hard  to  relate  here.  Might 
be  summed  up  by  saying  there  are  no 
political  axes  to  grind,  or,  at  least,  not 
so  many." 

37.  Lawrence:  Population,  13,018. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  11,  1916, 
signed  by  W.  J.  Francisco,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1913, 
under  state  law. 

Use  and  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum,  and  Recall:  The  Initia- 
tive has  been  in  vote  once  (in  1915) 
for  an  ordinance  abolishing  pool  halls. 
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The  ordinance  was  defeated,  1,777  to 
1,651.  Mr.  C.  H.  Talbot,  head  of  the 
Municipal  Reference  Bureau  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  in  a  letter  to 
Equity,  dated  June  6,  1916,  says:  "In 
spite  of  the  defeat  of  this  proposition, 
abolishing  of  pool  halls,  by  a  close 
vote,  the  result  has  been  cleaner  con- 
duct and  operation  of  pool  halls  since 
1915.  The  Referendum  has  been  used 
once  in  connection  with  an  ordinance 
to  grant  a  fifty  years'  franchise  to  a 
trolley  line.  This  ordinance  was  de- 
feated. The  Recall  has  never  been 
used  as  yet.  The  existence  of  the 
Recall  power  has  had  a  beneficial 
effect  both  upon  citizens  and  upon 
city  officials."  He  observes,  however, 
that  the  difficulty  at  present  is  in  the 
high  percentage  of  petition  signers  re- 
quired under  the  constitutional 
amendment  adopted  in  1914. 

Operation  and  Results:  Mayor  Fran- 
cisco says:  "This  form  has  pleased 
the  people.  I  have  been  elected  a 
second  time,  and  also  W.  W.  Holyfield, 
commissioner  of  finance."  Mr.  Talbot 
says:  "I  would  say  it  is  generally 
thought  here  that  the  commission 
form  has  worked  better  than  the  old 
mayor  and  council  system  which  it 
superseded." 

38.  Ottawa:  Population,  7,650.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  May  5,  1916, 
signed  by  T.  M.  Harris,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  1913,  under  state 
law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Consider- 
able change  for  better  in  financial  con- 
ditions of  city." 

39.  Sabetha:  Population,  2,000.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  June  13,  1916, 
signed  by  Jay  M.  Moorhead,  assistant 
postmaster.  Commission  plan  adopted 
in  1913,  under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Not  yet  used. 
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Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
very  satisfactorily." 

40.  Fort  Scott:  Population,  12,000. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1914. 
(Report  not  yet  obtained.) 

41.  McPherson:  Population,  4,500. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  17,  1916, 
signed  by  Frank  O.  Johnson,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1914, 
under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "There  is 
nothing  in  the  form  of  government. 
It  is  all  in  the  men." 

42.  Osawatomee:  Population,  4,046. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  10, 
1916,  signed  by  C.  H.  Barr,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1913, 
under  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Not  yet  used, 
but  "has  made  officials  more  careful." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Fixed  re- 
sponsibility and  made  our  government 
more  business-like." 

43.  St.  Mary's:  Population,  1,030. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  October  10, 
1916,  signed  by  W.  Miller,  clerk.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1915. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Puts  a  busi- 
ness atmosphere  about  the  city.  Com- 
missioners more  cautious  about  ex- 
ceeding their  revenues.  Strong  desire 
for  manager  plan." 

44.  Horton:  Population  in  1910,  4,658. 
Plan  adopted  in  1915.  (Report  not  yet 
obtained. ) 

45.  Mulberry:  Population,  2,340. 
Commission-manager  plan  in  effect 
1914. 

46.  Osage  City:  Population,  3,000. 
Commission-manager  plan   in  effect. 

KENTUCKY 
We   are   informed   by   the   attorney 
general  of  Kentucky  that  in  1910  the 
legislature    of    that    state    passed    a 
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general  law  permitting  cities  of  the 
second  class  (20,000  to  100,000)  to 
adopt  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment. This  law  was  designed  par- 
ticularly for  the  city  of  Lexington,  and 
was  published  as  the  "Lexington  plan," 
also  open  to  other  cities  of  that  class. 
The  county  judge  is  authorized  to 
order  the  submission  of  this  plan  upon 
petition  of  25  percent  of  the  vote  cast 
at  the  preceding  general  election.  The 
government  is  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  mayor  and  four  commis- 
sioners and  a  police  judge.  Candidates 
nominated  by  petition  and  elected  on 
non-partisan  ballot.  The  term  of  the 
mayor  is  fixed  at  four  years,  and  that 
of  the  commissioners  at  two  years. 
The  mayor  is  designated  for  the  de- 
partment of  public  affairs,  but  the 
board  at  its  first  meeting  assigns  its 
members  to  other  departments.  The 
Initiative  and  Referendum  are  made 
available  each  on  petition  of  25  per- 
cent of  the  vote  for  mayor  at  the  pre- 
ceding election.  No  Recall.  The  ques- 
tion of  abandoning  the  plan  may  be 
submitted  after  four  years'  trial  on 
petition  of  one-third  of  the  voters. 

In  1914  the  legislature  passed  two 
more  acts  permitting  cities  of  the 
third  class  (8,000  to  20,000)  and  of  the 
fourth  class  (3,000  to  8,000)  to  organize 
under  the  commission  form.  In  cities 
of  the  third  class  the  question  of  adop- 
tion is  submitted  on  petition  of  25 
percent  of  the  qualified  voters.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  mayor  and  four 
commissioners,  to  be  elected  ct  large 
for  terms  of  four  years.  Candidates 
nominated  by  petition  and  elected  on 
non-partisan  ballot.  The  board  at  its 
first  regular  meeting  assigns  its  mem- 
bers to  different  departments.  The 
Initiative  and  Referendum  are  made 
available  each  on  petition  of  25  percent 
of  the  vote  for  mayor  at  the  preceding 
election.  No  provision  for  the  Recall. 
The  proposition  to  abandon  this  form 
of  government  must  be  submitted  to 


1.  Newport 

2.  Lexington 

3.  Covington 

1.  Newport: 
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the  voters  on  petition  of  one-third  of 
the  vote  at  the  preceding  general  elec- 
tion. The  law  applying  to  cities  of  the 
fourth  class  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
third  class,  excepting  that  the  latter 
provides  for  mayor  and  three  commis- 
sioners, instead  of  four.  Provision  for 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  the 
same. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  Ken- 
tucky which  have  organized  under  the 
foregoing  authority,  so  far  as  obtained, 
are  here  presented  in  chronological 
order,  preceded  by  a  list. 

4.  Paducah 

5.  Cynthiana 

6.  Hopkinsville 

Population,  31,517.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916, 
signed  by  Arthur  Roth,  recorder.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  November,  1910. 
The  Initiative  and  Referendum  accord- 
ing to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "General 
results,  although  a  trifle  more  expen- 
sive, are  very  satisfactory,  efficiency 
being  fully  35  percent  greater." 

2.  Lexington:  Population,  38,819.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  8,  1916, 
signed  by  James  C.  Rogers,  mayor 
and  commissioner  of  public  affairs. 
Commission  plan  adopted  November, 
1911.  The  Initiative  and  Referendum 
provided  for  according  to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum:  Referendum  used  once 
on  lighting  franchise  ordinance,  in 
November,  1913.    Defeated. 

Operation  and  Results:  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  officials  elected  in  1911 
served  as  hold-overs  during  the  first 
three  years,  the  plan  was  not  in  full 
operation  until  the  first  of  1916.  Mayor 
Rogers  says  he  believes  the  Referen- 
dum is  a  good  provision,  although  it  is 
possible  to  be  abused. 
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3.  Covington:  Population,  55,896. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1911.  Re- 
port not  yet  obtained. 

4.  Paducah:  Population,  24,170.  Re- 
ports to  Equity,  one  dated  April  12, 
1916,  from  Wynn  Tully,  treasurer,  and 
one  dated  February  11,  1916,  from 
James  Campbell,  Jr.,  city  solicitor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1913. 
Initiative  and  Referendum  provided 
for  according  to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "1915  was 
the  first  year,  and  results  were  not  so 
apparent,  because  of  several  elective 
officers  who  held  over  for  the  year. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  how- 
ever, the  showing  is  $9,800  in  favor  of 
the  administration."  Mr.  Campbell 
says  that  the  plan  causes  general 
interest  in  civic  affairs  and  more  uni- 
formity of  action. 

5.  Gynthiana:  Population,  3,603.  Re- 
ports to  Equity,  one  dated  February 
19,  1916,  from  Daniel  Durbin,  city 
managing  agent,  and  one  dated  April 
17,  1916,  from  W.  W.  Van  Dusen,  city 
attorney.  Commission  plan,  with  pro- 
vision for  managing  agent,  adopted  in 
1914,  and  in  effect  January  2,  1916. 
The  Initiative  and  Referendum  pro- 
vided for  according  to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum:  Never  used.  But  a 
strong  movement  to  use  the  Referen- 
dum against  a  proposed  concrete  pave- 
ment caused  the  commissioners  to 
withdraw  that  ordinance.  On  account 
of  this  experience,  the  citizens  are 
thankful  that  they  have  the  Referen- 
dum at  their  disposal. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
fine.  Law  enforcement  much  im- 
proved." 

6.  Hopkinsville:  Population,  10,328. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  7, 
1916,  signed  by  F.  K.  Yost,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1914;  in 
operation  January  3,  1916.     Initiative 
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and  Referendum  provided  for  accord- 
ing to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum:     Not  yet  used. 

Note. — Pineville  was  reported  on  some 
lists  as  a  commission  city,  but  its  mayor, 
W.  L.  Moss,  writes  us  that  it  still  retains 
the   old   mayor   and  aldermanic   form. 

LOUISIANA 

A  general  law  was  enacted  in  1912 
permitting  any  municipality  in  Louis- 
iana having  a  population  of  2,500  or 
over,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  excepted, 
to  adopt  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  question  of  adoption  be- 
ing submitted  upon  petition  of  25  per- 
cent of  the  qualified  voters.  Under 
this  law  cities  of  the  first  class  (hav- 
ing a  population  of  40,000  or  over) 
elect  a  mayor  and  four  "councilmen," 
and  cities  of  the  second  class  (having 
a  population  of  2,500  and  less  than 
40,000)  must  elect  a  mayor  and  two 
councilmen.  These  officials  are  in  all 
cases  elected  for  terms  of  four  years. 
Councilmen  (commissioners)  are  elect- 
ed for  specific  departments.  In  cities 
which  have  a  population  of  10,000  or 
over,  or  which  own  and  operate  all  of 
their  public  utilities,  the  government 
must  consist  of  a  mayor  and  four  com- 
missioners. These  officers  must  be 
nominated  by  petition  and  elected  at 
large  on  a  non-partisan  ballot.  When 
any  city  shall  have  operated  for  more 
than  six  years  under  this  law,  a  propo- 
sition to  abandon  the  plan  must  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  upon  petition 
of  33  percent  thereof. 

The  Initiative  is  made  available  on 
petition  of  33  percent  of  the  vote  cast 
for  mayor  at  the  preceding  municipal 
election.  The  Referendum  is  available 
on  a  25  percent  petition  against  all 
measures  except  those  declared  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  council  to  be 
emergencies.  The  Recall  is  available 
on  a  3314  percent  petition.  The  in- 
cumbent official  may  be  a  candidate  to 
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and  his  name  must      Referendum  and  Recall: 


succeed  himself, 
be  placed  on  the  ballot  without  nomi- 
nation unless  he  requests  otherwise. 
If  any  other  person  than  the  incum- 
bent receives  the  highest  number  of 
votes,  the  incumbent  shall  be  deemed 
removed. 

This  law  superseded  an  act  passed 
in  1910  permitting  the  commission  gov- 
ernment plan  to  be  adopted  by  cities 
with  7,500  or  more  population. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  Louis- 
iana which  have  organized  under  the 
foregoing  authority,  or  special  acts,  so 
far  as  obtained,  are  here  presented  in 
chronological  order,  preceded  by  a 
list. 


1.  Shreveport 

2.  Natchitoches 

3.  Hammond 

4.  Lake  Charles 

5.  New  Iberia 

6.  New  Orleans 


7.  Alexandria 

8.  Baton  Rouge 

9.  Donaldsonville 

10.  Jennings 

11.  Lafayette 


1.  Shreveport:  Population,  42,000. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  May,  1916, 
signed  by  T.  H.  Thurmond,  auditor 
and  ex-officio  assistant  secretary.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1910,  under 
the  general  law  passed  in  that  year. 
Initiative  available  on  petition  of  33 
percent  of  the  vote  cast  for  mayor  at 
the  preceding  general  election.  The 
council  may  submit  a  proposition  for 
the  repeal  of  an  initiated  ordinance 
or  amendments  thereto  to  be  voted 
upon  at  a  succeeding  general  election. 
Referendum  compulsory  against  ordi- 
nances appropriating  money  or  grant- 
ing franchises,  and  against  all  ordi- 
nances on  33  percent  petition.  The 
Recall  available  on  33  percent  petition. 
The  incumbent  may  be  a  candidate  to 
succeed  himself,  and  his  name  must 
go  on  the  ballot  without  nomination. 
The  incumbent  shall  be  deemed  re- 
moved if  another  person  receives  the 
highest  number  of  votes. 

Use    or   Non-use    of    the    Initiative, 


In  1912  the 
commissioner  of  streets  and  parks 
was  recalled  on  charge  of  incompe- 
tency. A  vote  was  taken  to  recall  the 
mayor,  commissioner  of  finance  and 
accounts  and  commissioner  of  public 
safety,  but  it  failed  to  'oust'  them." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  of 
benefit  in  many  ways.  Commissioners 
are  paid  for  services  and  held  respon- 
sible for  actions." 

2.  Natchitoches:  Population,  4,000. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  13,  1916, 
and  signed  by  Norwood  T.  Smith,  city 
attorney.  Commission  form  adopted 
under  a  special  act  in  1912.  The  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall  each 
made  available  on  petition  of  30  per- 
cent of  the  registered  voters. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
been  a  great  success  in  all  respects. 
Have  systematized  all  branches  of  the 
city  government  and  finances;  have 
made  more  improvements  and  built 
more  streets  and  sidewalks  than  in 
fifty  years  before."  Speaking  particu- 
larly of  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall,  Mr.  Smith  says  that  they 
have  kept  the  ofiicials  "well  lined  up 
and  mindful  of  the  citizens'  rights  and 
their  own  obligations." 

3.  Hammond:  Population,  2,942.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  May  8,  1916* 
signed  by  John  W.  Skinner,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1912, 
under  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  The  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  well.  Many  public  improve- 
ments made." 

4.  Lake  Charles:  Population,  13,481. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  October  15, 
1916,  signed  by  William  E.  Krebs,  edi- 
tor American  Press.  Commission  plan 
adopted  in  1912,  under  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Referendum 
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once — purchase  of  water  works  at 
valuation  fixed  by  arbitration,  referred 
to  voters  by  commission;  defeated. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  en- 
tirely satisfactory;  prompt  action; 
Somers  assessment  system  adopted." 

5.  New  Iberia:  Population,  8,500. 
Plan  adopted  in  1912,  under  general 
state  law.  Incomplete  and  unsigned 
report  received. 

6.  New  Orleans:  Population,  375,000. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  May  19,  1916, 
signed  by  John  F.  C.  Waldo,  assistant 
city  attorney.  Commission  plan  rati- 
fied in  1912,  under  special  act.  Requires 
election  of  a  mayor  and  four  "commis- 
sion counciimen"  at  large  for  terms  of 
four  years.  After  election  the  com- 
mission council,  at  its  first  meeting, 
must  assign  its  members  to  different 
departments.  Election  of  candidates 
according  to  provisions  of  general  law. 

Initiative  and  Referendum  are  made 
available  on  petition  of  30  percent  of 
the  vote  cast  at  preceding  general 
election;  no  provision  for  emergency 
measures.  The  Recall  is  included,  but 
the  details  of  its  operation  are  left  to 
"the  manner  now  or  hereafter  pro- 
vided by  the  constitution."  This,  how- 
ever, was  made  a  definite  Recall  pro- 
cedure, on  the  basis  of  a  25  percent 
petition  by  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment ratified  November,  1914. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  Speaking  of 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall, 
Mr.  Waldo  says  that  the  present  mayor 
and  commissioners  are  "high-class 
men,  and  need  no  spur  or  outside  influ- 
ence to  do  the  right  thing."  He  does 
not  say  what  the  situation  might  be  at 
some  future  time  if  the  commissioners 
were  not  high-class  men,  or  if  some  of 
them  should  misbehave. 

7.  Alexandria:  Population,  13,582. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  19,  1916, 
signed     by     the     secretary-treasurer. 
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Commission  plan  adopted  May  1,  1913, 
under  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.     Numerous  improvements." 

8.  Baton  Rouge:  Population,  16,442. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  8, 
1916,  signed  by  Alex.  Grouchy,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1912, 
under  general  law;  in  operation  May 
1,  1914. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
very  satisfactory."  Mayor  Grouchy 
says  that  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  undoubtedly  have  had  a 
noticeable  effect  on  the  course  pursued 
by  the  officials.  This  effect  is  "in  the 
direction  of  the  best  service  and  atten- 
tion of  the  officials  to  city  affairs." 

9.  Donaldsonville:  Population,  4,500. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  15, 
1916,  signed  by  Walter  Lemann  (office 
not  given.)  Commission  plan  adopted 
in  1912,  under  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiativet 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

10.  Jennings:  Population,  4,500.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  March  4,  3916, 
signed  by  John  Gamble,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  May  1,  1913, 
under  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:'    Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  People  generally  are  in  favor  of 
retaining  the  right  to  use  the  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall  when 
necessary." 

11.  Lafayette:  Population,  7,500.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  May  12,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  O.  Hupin,  trustee  of  pub- 
lic property.  Commission  plan  adopted 
in  1914  by  special  act.  The  Initiative 
is  made  available  on  petition  of  15  per- 
cent of  the  vote  cast  at  the  preceding 
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election,  the  Referendum  on  20  percent 
petition  and  the  Recall  on  15  percent 
petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

MAINE 

No  general  law  has  been  enacted  in 
xMaine  permitting  the  adoption  of  the 
commission  or  other  new  and  improved 
forms  of  government.  All  municipali- 
ties are  chartered  by  special  act,  but 
under  the  municipal  section  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution  (1908)  "the 
city  council  of  any  city  may  establish 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  for  the 
electors  of  such  city  in  regard  to  its 
municipal  affairs,  provided  that  the 
ordinance  establishing  and  providing 
the  method  of  exercising  such  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum  shall  not  take 
effect  until  ratified  by  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  electors  of  said  city,  voting 
uiereon  at  a  municipal  election." 

Gardiner  is  the  only  city  that  has 
adopted  a  new  and  concentrated  form 
of  government. 

Gardiner:  Population,  5,311.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  April  11,  1916,  signed 
by  B.  E.  Lamb,  mayor.  Commission 
plan  obtained  by  a  special  act,  Septem- 
ber, 1911.  The  Initiative  is  made  avail- 
able at  a  general  election  on  petition 
of  10  percent  (not  less  than  100  voters) 
of  the  vote  cast  for  mayor  at  the  pre- 
ceding election,  but  25  percent  (not 
less  than  250  voters)  for  a  special 
election.  The  Referendum  and  Recall 
are  made  available  on  25  percent  peti- 
tions. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Recall 
used  once  against  two  aldermen,  who 
were  re-elected. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
fairly  well." 
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Municipalities  in  this  state  are  char- 
tered only  by  special  act,  there  being 
no  general  law  providing  for  the  com- 
mission or  other  new  forms  of  govern- 
ment. However,  under  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  which  was  ratified 
at  the  November,  1915,  election,  author- 
ity was  given  not  only  for  the  state- 
wide Referendum,  but  also  for  the 
municipal  and  county  Initiative  on  peti- 
tion of  20  percent.  Two  municipalities 
have  obtained  the  commission  form  of 
government  by  special  act,  namely, 
Cumberland  and  Ellicott  City.  Signed 
reports  from  these  municipalities  con- 
cerning their  experience  are  here  pre- 
sented, as  follows: 

1.  Cumberland:  Population,  28,000. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
Signed  by  A.  W.  Straub,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1910. 
Five  commissioners,  including  mayor, 
elected  for  terms  of  two  years.  Candi- 
dates nominated  by  petition  and  elected 
on  non-partisan  ballot,  with  provisions 
for  second  election.  After  election 
council  assigns  members  to  different 
departments.  No  provision  for  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall,  but 
the  Initiative  has  been  available  since 
November,  1915,  by  the  above  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
exceedingly  well.  New  water  supply; 
established  health  department;  paved 
streets,  etc." 

2.  Eilicott  City:  Population,  1,151. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  8, 
1916,  signed  by  D.  C.  Higinbothom, 
registrar.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1914.  Three  commissioners.  No  pro- 
vision for  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall,  but  the  Initiative  has  been 
available  since  November,  1915,  under 
the  above  constitutional  amendment. 


Municipal  Efficiency 
MASSACHUSETTS 

In  1915  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts enacted  what  is  known  as  the 
optional  city  charter  law,  presenting 
four  improved  forms  of  government, 
any  one  of  which  may  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  on  petition  of  10  percent  of 
the  registered  voters  at  the  preceding 
state  election.  This  law  applies  to  all 
municipalities  except  Boston.  The 
Initiative  and  Referendum  are  in- 
cluded in  all  four  of  these  plans — the 
Initiative  on  an  8  percent  petition  for 
general  election  and  20  percent  for 
special  election;  the  Referendum  on  a 
12  percent  petition.  No  Recall.  No 
measure  voted  on  at  the  polls  may  go 
into  effect  unless  at  least  one-half  of 
the  registered  voters  vote  in  the 
affirmative.  The  four  plans  thus  of- 
fered are,  in  brief,  as  follows: 

1.  Government  by  mayor  and  city 
council  elected  at  large,  the  council  to 
consist  of  nine  persons,  and  all  heads 
of  departments  to  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor. 

2.  Government  by  mayor  and  coun- 
cil elected  by  districts,  and  also  at 
large,  the  heads  of  departments  to  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  city  council. 

3.  The  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  entire  control  of  a 
city's  affairs  is  vested  in  a  council 
consisting  of  five  members,  one  of 
whom  will  be  designated  as  mayor,  and 
each  of  whom  shall  be  the  head  of  a 
different  department,  and  all  elected  at 
large. 

4.  Government  by  mayor,  city  coun- 
cil and  city  manager,  in  which  the 
general  management  is  vested  in  a  city 
council,  consisting  of  five  members 
elected  at  large  and  having  all  legis- 
lative powers.  That  one  of  the  coun- 
cil who,  at  a  regular  election,  receives 
the  highest  number  of  votes  becomes 
thereby  the  mayor  and  presiding  officer 
of  the  council.     The  city  council  must 
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appoint  a  city  manager  as  the  adminis- 
trative head  of  the  city  government, 
who  shall  be  "appointed  with  regard 
to  merit  only,"  and  who  need  not  be  a 
resident  of  the  city  when  appointed. 
This  city  manager  has  power  to  ap- 
point and  remove  all  heads  of  depart- 
ments, superintendents  and  other  em- 
ployes, but  himself  is  responsible  only 
to  the  council. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  Massa- 
chusetts which  have  organized  under 
the  foregoing  authority  or  by  special 
acts,  so  far  as  obtained,  are  here  pre- 
sented in  chronological  order,  preceded 
by  a  list. 


1.  Gloucester 

2.  Haverhill 

3.  Taunton 

4.  Lynn 

5.  Lawrence 


6.  Lowell 

7.  Salem 

8.  Cambridge 
a    Norwood 


1.  Gloucester:  Population,  24,398. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  14,  1916, 
signed  by  the  mayor.  Commission 
plan  adopted  by  a  special  act  of  1908. 
Provides  for  a  mayor  and  four  alder- 
men, elected  at  la^ge,  to  serve  for 
terms  of  one  year.  The  Initiative  and 
Referendum  are  made  available  on 
petition  of  25  percent  of  the  vote  cast 
for  mayor  at  the  preceding  election. 
No  Recall. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum:      Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
w^U.  Business  can  be  transacted  much 
quicker  and  with  better  results." 

2.  Haverhill:  Population,  49,450.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  5,  1916, 
signed  by  John  E.  McDonald,  mayor's 
secretary.  Commission  plan  adopted 
by  a  special  act  of  1908.  Mayor  and 
four  commissioners  elected  at  large  on 
non-partisan  ballot.  Nominations  by 
petition.  The  Initiative  is  made  avail- 
able at  a  general  election  on  petition  of 
10  percent  of  the  vote  cast  for  mayor 
at  the  preceding  election,  but  25  per- 
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cent  for  a  special  election;  the  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  on  25  percent  peti- 
tion. In  connection  with  the  Recall, 
the  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  incum- 
bent official  is  made  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Recall  proposition  is  sub- 
mitted, the  name  of  the  incumbent  ap- 
pearing on  the  ballot  unless  he  re- 
quests otherwise.  The  candidate  re- 
ceiving the  highest  number  of  votes  is 
elected. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "In  1910  an 
attempt  was  made  to  Recall  Ex-Mayor 
Edwin  H.  Moulton.  About  2,000  voters 
signed  the  Recall  papers,  which  is 
more  than  25  percent.  But  no  papers 
were  presented  to  the  registrars. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  out  wonderfully.  It  places  re- 
sponsibility, and  gives  quick  results. 
Matters  are  not  allowed  to  drag,  and 
each  commissioner  is  responsible  for 
his  department.  The  people  get 
service." 

3.  Taunton:  Population,  36,161.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  21,  1918, 
signed  by  Edwin  A.  Tetlow,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  by  special 
act  of  1909.  No  provision  for  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.     More  harmony." 

4.  Lynn:  Population,  98,207.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  February  5,  1916, 
signed  by  Geo.  H.  Newhall,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  by  a  special 
act  in  1910.  The  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall  are  made  available 
each  on  petition  of  25  percent  of  the 
aggregate  vote  for  mayor  at  the  pre- 
ceding election. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.    More  improvements." 

5.  Lawrence:  Population,  95,834.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  11,  1916, 
signed  by  Edward  J.  Wade,  city  clerk. 
Commission   plan   adopted   by   special 
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act  in  1911.  The  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum are  made  available  at  a  general 
election  on  10  percent  of  the  vote  cast 
for  mayor  at  the  last  election,  but  25 
percent  for  a  special  election.  The 
Recall  on  25  percent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  A  member  of 
the  school  committee  recalled  once. 
Date  not  given. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion." 

6.  Lowell:  Population,  111,004.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  Stephen  Flynn,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  by  a  special 
act  in  1911.  Mayor  and  four  council- 
men  elected  for  terms  of  two  years. 
Candidates  nominated  by  petition  and 
elected  on  non-partisan  ballot.  The 
Initiative  is  made  available  at  a  gen- 
eral election  on  petition  of  10  percent 
of  the  vote  cast  for  mayor  at  the  pre- 
ceding election,  but  20  percent  for 
special  election;  the  Referendum  avail- 
able on  15  percent,  and  the  Recall  on 
20  percent.  In  connection  with  the 
Recall,  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  the 
incumbent  official  is  made  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Recall  prosposition  is 
submitted,  the  name  of  the  incumbent 
appearing  on  the  ballot  unless  he  re- 
quests otherwise.  The  candidate  re- 
ceiving the  highest  number  of  votes  is 
elected. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "While  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  or  the  Re- 
call have  not  been  actually  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  citizens  complying  with 
all  provisions  of  either  one  of  these 
extraordinary  measures  wholly  and 
completely,  nevertheless  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  were  found  to  be  quite 
practical  in  so  far  as  their  workability 
is  concerned.  The  Initiative  and 
Referendum  were  put  in  motion  here 
in  1913  and  1915;  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  pur- 
chase of  a  certain  site  to  be  used  for 
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tuberculosis  hospital  purposes,  and  the 
other  case  to  prevent  the  seizure  by- 
right  of  eminent  domain  of  certain 
property  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out 
a  public  way.  Collateral  factors  de- 
veloped which  made  unnecessary  the 
complete  prosecution  of  these  reme- 
dies. I  should  say  that  the  electorate 
ana  the  officials  of  the  city  government 
have  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  practi- 
cal application  of  either  one  of  these 
remedies  when  conditions  arise  which 
seem  to  call  for  their  application." 

Operation  and  Results:  "The  present 
charter  has  worked  so  well  from  the 
very  outset  that  comparison  with  the 
old,  antiquated  and  inefficient  system 
seems  odious.  The  non-partisan  com- 
mission form  of  government  is,  it  is 
but  fair  to  say,  generally  recognized  by 
the  citizens,  irrespective  of  political 
affiliations,  to  be  a  vast  improvement 
over  conditions  obtained  under  the  old 
form  of  government." 

7.  Salem:  Population,  39,000.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  signed  by  J.  Clifford 
Entwisle,  city  clerk.  Commission  plan, 
Form  B  under  optional  law,  adopted  in 
1915.  The  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  all  available  according  to  above 
law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "No  notice- 
able results  yet." 

8.  Cambridge:  Population,  110,357. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  October  20, 
signed  by  Wendell  D.  Rockwood, 
mayor.  Plan  B  under  optional  law 
adopted  January  1,  1916.  Provides  for 
a  mayor  and  council  of  fifteen,  one 
member  elected  for  each  of  eleven 
wards  and  four  at  large.  Heads  of 
departments  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
Co-ordination  of  departments  possible. 
Tendency  toward  enlarging  executive 
powers  and  minimizing  legislative 
branch. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:    Never  used. 


Operation  and  Results:  "On  the 
whole,  our  charter  has  brought  about 
a  spirit  of  optimism,  and  in  its  work- 
ing a  combination  of  democracy,  offi- 
cial responsibility  and  efficiency."  The 
Initiative  and  Referendum,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  city  solicitor,  provides 
only  a  medium  of  expression  for  the 
people,  but  is  not  binding  on  the 
council. 

9.  Norwood:  Population,  8,014.  Com- 
mission-manager plan  adopted  in  (?). 
Report  not  yet  obtained.    . 

MICHIGAN 

A  very  broad  home  rule  law  was 
placed  upon  the  Michigan  statute 
books  in  1909,  and  amended  in  1911 
and  1913,  under  which  a  number  of 
municipalities  in  that  state  have  been 
able  to  adopt  the  commission,  commis- 
sion-manager or  other  new  and  im- 
proved forms  of  government.  This 
general  law  gave  to  the  voters  of  every 
municipality  the  power  to  frame  and 
adopt,  also  to  amend,  its  charter,  and 
to  pass  all  laws  relating  to  municipal 
affairs,  subject  to  the  constitution  and 
general  laws  of  the  state.  This  home 
rule  act  prescribes  certain  compul- 
sory provisions  for  charters  adopted 
thereunder,  and  certain  permissive 
provisions.  Among  the  permissive 
features  of  these  charters  are  men- 
tioned the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall;  that  is  to  say,  these  powers  of 
direct  control  are  optional  with  the 
voters  of  any  municipality.  The 
Initiative  is  made  available  at  a 
general  election  on  petition  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  vote  cast  at  the  preceding 
election,  but  15  percent  for  a  special 
election.  The  amendment  of  a  char- 
ter is  initiated  on  petition  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  voters  or  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  council. 

The  law  also  permits  non-partisan 
primaries,  and  provides  for  broad 
powers  of  public  ownership  of  public 
utilities.      The    submission    of   a   new 
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charter  is  made  upon  a  three-fifths 
majority  vote  of  the  council  or  upon 
petition  of  10  percent  of  the  voters  for 
a  regular  election  or  15  percent  for  a 
special  election. 

bigned  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  Michi- 
gan which  have  organized  under  the 
foregoing  authority,  so  far  as  obtained, 
are  here  presented  in  chronological 
order,  preceded  by  a  list. 

1.  Harbor  Beach 

2.  Port  Huron 

3.  Pontiac 

4.  East  Jordan 

5.  Fremont 


6.  Wyandotte 

7.  Battle  Creek 

8.  Manistee 

9.  Cadillac 

10.  Monroe 

11.  Marquette 


12.  Owosso 

13.  Saginaw 

14.  Traverse  City 

15.  Adrian 

16.  Big  Rapids 

17.  Eaton  Rapids 

18.  Albion 
18.  Jackson 

20.  Alpena 

21.  Munising 


1.  Harbor  Beach:  Population,  2,500. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  Wm.  A.  Trescott,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  April,  1910. 
No  provision  for  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Have  made  more  improvements 
under  this  plan  than  during  the  entire 
time  of  old  form." 

2.  Port  Huron:  Population,  18,863. 
Repo-t  to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  John  L.  Black,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  October,  1910. 
Provision  for  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall,  each  on  petition  of 
25  percent  of  the  qualified  voters. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

3.  Pontiac:  Population,  16,560.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  5, 
1916,  signed  by  Leman  A.  Cambrey, 
clerk.  Commission  plan  adopted  Jan- 
uary, 1911.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
Initiative    at    a    general    election    on 


petition  of  5  percent,  but  20  percent 
for  a  special  election.  The  Referen- 
dum is  available  on  a  20  percent  peti- 
tion against  all  measures  except  those 
declared  by  the  council  to  be  emer- 
gencies. The  Recall  is  available  on  a 
20  percent  petition.  Choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor is  made  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Recall  proposition  is  submitted, 
the  name  of  the  incumbent  being 
placed  on  the  ballot  unless  he  requests 
otherwise  or  shall  have  resigned. 
Officials  are  immune  from  Recall  pro- 
ceedings for  at  least  three  months. 
Any  official  removed  from  office  or 
who  resigns  under  Recall  proceedings 
may  not  be  appointed  to  any  office 
within  two  years. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Initiative — 
April  4,  1911,  putting  $3,000  in  budget 
for  benefit  of  Pontiac  Association; 
carried.  April  5,  1912,  "riding  on 
sidewalks  with  bicycles;"  carried. 
April  5,  1913,  putting  $2,520  in  budget 
for  benefit  of  Pontiac  Commercial 
Bank;  carried.  April  6,  1914,  "provid- 
ing for  municipal  ownership  of  public 
utilities;"  carried.  April  3,  1915, 
"bonding  issue  to  buy  park  site;" 
failed.  April  3,  1915,  "general  re- 
vision of  charter;"  failed.  Referen- 
dum— April,  1915,  on  bonding  propo- 
sition to  build  municipal  garbage  re- 
duction plant;  carried.  Recall  at- 
tempted once,  but  not  successful. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Built  more  sewers  under  com- 
mission government  than  all  together 
under  old  system;  all  public  works 
extended;  water  works  on  self-support- 
ing basis  and  paying  its  own  bonds; 
health  department,  through  a  compe- 
tent bacteriologist,  has  practically 
eliminated  contagious  diseases." 

4.  East  Jordan:  Population,  2,516. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  17, 1916, 
signed  by  Otis  J.  Smith,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  July, 
1911.     Provision   for   the   Referendum 
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and  Recall  on  petition  of  20  percent  of 
the  vote  cast  for  mayor  at  the  preced- 
ing election.  The  Initiative  is  made 
available  at  25  percent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  seems 
to  work  well.  It  has  at  least  purified 
the  political  atmosphere."  City  Clerk 
Smith  says  that  he  thinks  "the  Recall 
has  made  officials  more  efficient  and 
mindful  of  the  city's  welfare." 

5.  Fremont:  Population,  2,009.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1911.  Report 
not  yet  obtained. 

6.  Wyandotte:  Population,  9,173. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  11, 
1916,  signed  by  C.  H.  Marr,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  March, 
1911.  A  mayor  as  the  executive  head 
of  the  city  and  four  commissioners, 
a  clerk  and  treasurer  are  elected  for 
terms  of  two  years.  Candidates  nomi- 
nated by  petition  and  elected  on  non- 
partisan ballots.  The  mayor  is  also 
designated  the  head  of  the  department 
of  public  affairs,  and  the  commission 
assigns  its  members  to  other  depart- 
ments. The  Initiative  is  made  avail- 
able at  a  general  election  on  petition 
of  10  percent  of  the  vote  cast  for 
mayor  at  the  preceding  election,  but 
25  percent  for  a  special  election.  The 
Referendum  is  available  on  a  25  per- 
cent petition  against  all  ordinances 
except  those  declared  by  four-fifths 
vote  of  the  commission  to  be  emer- 
gencies. The  Recall  is  available  on  a 
20  percent  petition.  Choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor is  made  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Recall  proposition  is  submitted, 
the  name  of  the  incumbent  official 
being  placed  on  the  ballot  unless  he 
requests  otherwise.  Candidate  receiv- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes  will 
be  declared  elected. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  An  attempt 
was  made  to  use  the  Initiative  on  a 
liquor    license    ordinance,    but    failed 
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for  lack  of  sufficient  signers.  How- 
ever, the  commission  later  passed  a 
license  measure,  which  was  referred 
by  25  percent  petition  to  the  voters 
and  defeated. 

Operation  and  Results:  "It  is  much 
better  than  aldermanic  ward  system, 
though  not  a  perfect  plan."  Mayor 
Marr,  referring  to  the  effect  of  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall, 
says  that  he  does  not  think  that  the 
commissioners  ever  feared  these  in- 
struments, and  that  when  the  will  of 
the  people  was  expressed  in  this  way 
the  commissioners  gladly  obeyed,  for 
he  remarks  that,  "of  course,  the  city 
commission  will  not  try  to  pass  any 
similar  liquor  ordinance  in  future," 
which  would  indicate  pretty  plainly 
that  the  commission  in  this  case  was 
noticeably  influenced  by  the  expressed 
will  of  the  people. 

7.  Battle  Creek:  Population,  28,122. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  7, 
1916,  signed  by  Thomas  H.  Thorne, 
city  clerk.  Commiss,ion-manager  plan 
adopted  in  1913.  Provision  for  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum,  each  on 
25  percent  petition.     No  Recall. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

8.  Manistee:  Population,  12,381.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  March  27,  1916, 
signed  by  Charles  E.  Ruger,  city 
manager.  Commission-manager  plan 
adopted  April,  1913.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  Initiative  at  a  general 
election  on  petition  of  5  percent  of 
the  vote  for  councilmen  at  the  preced- 
ing election,  but  a  15  percent  petition 
for  a  special  election.  The  Referen- 
dum is  available  on  10  percent  peti- 
tion, and  the  Recall  on  10  percent. 
The  choice  of  a  successor  is  made  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Recall  propo- 
sition is  submitted.  The  incumbent 
official  shall  be  deemed  a  candidate 
unless  he  resigns,  and  his  name  must 
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be  printed  on  the  ballot 
who  has  been  recalled  or  who  has 
resigned  under  Recall  proceedings 
may  not  hold  any  office  for  one  year 
thereafter.  Officials  immune  from 
Recall  for  six  months. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Economies  in  operations  and 
expenditures  and  reduction  in  tax 
rates."  City  Manager  Ruger  says 
that  the  commissioners  always  have 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
"carefully  in  mind,"  but  that  he  does 
not  recall  any  particular  instance,  so 
far,  of  their  effect. 

9.  Cadillac:  Population,  9,387.  Com- 
mission-manager plan  adopted  in  1913. 
Report  not  yet  obtained. 

10.  Monroe:  Population,  6,893.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  June  12,  1916, 
signed  by  Fred  M.  Kressback,  city 
clerk.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1913.  The  Initiative  and  Referendum 
are  made  available  each  on  petition 
of  30  percent  of  the  vote  cast  in  the 
city  for  governor  at  the  preceding 
election.  The  Recall  is  available  on 
20  percent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  On  Septem- 
ber 4,  1916,  the  city  clerk  announced 
the  filing  of  a  sufficient  petition  for 
submitting  the  Recall  of  Mayor  Betz, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  favored  a 
bond  issue  for  a  lighting  plant  after 
the  voters  had  decided  by  a  majority 
vote  against  such  a  course. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Clerk  Kressbach  says  that 
though  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  have  never  yet  been  used, 
"they  undoubtedly  tend  to  curb  cer- 
tain actions  to  some  extent." 

11.  Marquette:  Population,  12,117. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916, 
signed  by  Fred  H.  Begole,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1913. 
Mayor    and    four    commissioners    and 
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An  official  several  other  officials  elected  at  large, 
the  terms  of  the  mayor  and  commis- 
sioners to  be  five  years  (after  the  first 
election).  Candidates  nominated  by 
petition  and  elected  on  non-partisan 
ballot.  The  Initiative  is  available  at 
a  general  election  on  petition  of  5  per- 
cent of  the  vote  cast  for  mayor  at  the 
preceding  election,  but  a  20  percent 
petition  for  a  special  election.  The 
Referendum  and  Recall  are  made 
available  each  on  20  percent.  Any 
ordinance  enacted  by  popular  vote 
may  be  amended  or  repealed  only  by 
popular  vote.  Choice  of  a  successor 
to  the  incumbent  official  is  made  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Recall  propo- 
sition is  submitted,  the  name  of  the 
incumbent  being  placed  on  the  ballot 
unless  he  requests  otherwise.  Offi- 
cials are  immune  for  at  least  three 
months,  and  any  person  recalled  or 
who  resigns  during  Recall  proceed- 
ings may  not  hold  office  for  two  years 
after. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

12.  Owosso:  Population,  10,039.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  May  6,  1916, 
signed  by  A.  H.  Dumond,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1913. 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  are 
made  available  each  on  20  percent 
petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  well;  get  quicker  results,  more 
for  money,  less  bickering;  log-rolling 
eliminated." 

13.  Saginaw:  Population,  53,988. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  May  15,  1916, 
signed  by  H.  S.  Gay,  city  clerk.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  November, 
1913.  Initiative  available  on  petition 
of  25  percent  of  the  vote  cast  for 
mayor  at  the  preceding  election.  The 
Referendum  and  Recall  on  a  25  per- 
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cent  petition.  Choice  of  a  successor 
is  made  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Recall  proposition  is  submitted.  Pro- 
vision for  a  second  election  in  case  no 
candidate  receives  a  majority  at  first 
election.  Officials  immune  from  Re- 
call for  six  months,  and  anyone  re- 
called is  barred  from  holding  public 
office  for  one  year. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  exceedingly  well.  Taxes  have 
not  been  materially  reduced,  but  the 
money  has  been  made  to  go  farther; 
results  much  better."  Clerk  Gay, 
speaking  of  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall,  says  that  they  "have,  no 
doubt,  had  a  good  moral  influence 
upon  the  elective  officers  of  the  city 
government,  every  man  putting  forth 
his  very  best  efforts  to  make  good,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  cause  for  the 
exercise  of  the  same." 

14.  Traverse  City:  Population,  13,- 
268.  Report  to  Equity,  dated  April 
13,  1916,  signed  by  C.  L.  Greilich, 
mayor.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
lyl3.  A  mayor  and  four  commis- 
sioners and  several  other  officers 
elected  for  terms  of  two  years.  Can- 
didates nominated  by  petition  and 
elected  on  non-partisan  ballot.  The 
mayor  is  the  head  of  the  department 
of  public  affairs,  and  the  commission 
assigns  its  members  to  the  other  de- 
partments. The  Initiative  is  made 
available  at  a  general  election  on  peti- 
tion of  5  percent  of  the  vote  cast  for 
mayor  at  the  preceding  election,  but 
20  percent  for  a  special  election.  The 
Referendum  and  Recall  are  available 
each  on  a  20  percent  petition.  The 
choice  of  a  successor  to  the  incumbent 
official  is  made  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Recall  proposition  is  submitted, 
the  name  of  the  incumbent  being 
placed  on  the  ballot  unless  he  requests 
otherwise. 

Use    or   Non-use    of    the    Initiative, 
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Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 
Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

15.  Adrian:  Population,  11,234.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  May  8,  1916, 
signed  by  John  Mandsley,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1914. 
Provision  for  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall  each  on  25  percent  of 
the  registered  voters. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.     More  efficient  service." 

16.  Big  Rapids:  Population,  4,519. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  8, 
1916,  signed  by  Barney  Laser,  city 
clerk.  Commission-manager  plan 
adopted  in  February,  1914.  A  mayor 
and  two  commissioners  are  elected 
for  terms  of  two  years,  and  to  serve 
without  compensation.  Candidates 
nominated  by  petition  and  elected  on 
the  preferential  ballot,  with  three 
choices.  Mayor  is  the  executive  head 
of  the  city,  but  has  no  veto  power. 
The  commission  is  empowered  and  re- 
quired to  appoint  a  general  manager 
and  several  other  officials.  The 
general  manager  shall  have  charge  of 
all  public  works,  the  supervision  of 
improvements  and  the  employment  of 
subordinate  officials. 

The  Initiative  is  made  available  at 
a  general  election  on  petition  of  5  per- 
cent of  the  vote  cast  for  mayor  at  the 
preceding  election,  but  a  25  percent 
petition  for  a  special  election.  The 
Referendum  is  available  on  20  percent 
against  all  measures  except  those  de- 
clared by  the  commission  to  be  emer- 
gencies. The  Recall  on  30  percent. 
Choice  of  a  successor  to  the  incum- 
bent official  is  made  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Recall  proposition  is  sub- 
mitted, the  name  of  the  incumbent 
being  placed  on  the  ballot  unless  he 
requests  otherwise.  Officials  are  im- 
mune from  Recall  proceedings  for 
three    months,    and    anyone    who   has 
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been  recalled  or  who  has  resigned 
during  Recall  proceedings  may  not 
hold  public  office  for  one  year  there- 
after. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Generally 
the  people  are  better  satisfied  with 
this  plan.  We  get  quicker  and  better 
results.  We  are  not  repairing  here 
and  there,  as  in  the  past.  What  im- 
provements are  made  are  made  for 
good." 

17.  Eaton  Rapids:  Population,  2,094. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  12, 
1916,  signed  by  J.  S.  Hamlin,  mayor. 
Commission-manager  plan  adopted  in 
1914.  Mayor  and  two  commissioners 
are  elected  for  terms  of  three  years. 
Candidates  nominated  by  petition  and 
elected  on  preferential  ballot,  with 
three  choices.  Mayor  is  ex-officio  head 
of  department  of  public  affairs  and 
finances,  and  the  commission  assigns 
its  members  to  the  other  departments. 

The  Initiative  is  made  available  on 
petition  of  15  percent  of  the  vote  for 
mayor  at  the  preceding  election,  the 
Referendum  on  25  percent  and  the 
Recall  on  20  percent.  Choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  incumbent  official  is 
made  at  the  same  time  that  the  Recall 
proposition  is  submitted,  the  name  of 
the  incumbent  being  placed  on  the 
ballot  unless  he  requests  otherwise. 
Officials  immune  from  Recall  proceed- 
ings for  three  months  after  election, 
and  anyone  who  has  been  recalled  or 
who  has  resigned  during  Recall  pro- 
ceedings may  not  hold  public  office 
for  two  years  thereafter. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Cuts  out  a  lot  of  red  tape;  get 
more  for  our  money;  gives  responsible 
heads  of  departments,  and  does  away 
with  superfluous  offices." 

18.  Albion:  Population,  8,200.  Re- 
port   to    Equity,    dated    February    7, 


1916,  signed  by  P.  P.  Nagle,  city  clerk. 
Commission-manager  plan  adopted  in 
December,  1915.  The  Initiative  is  made 
available  on  petition  of  15  percent  of 
the  voters,  Referendum  on  20  percent 
and  the  Recall  on  25  percent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "The  com- 
mission-manager plan  will  work  out 
all  right  in  time,  and  cannot  help  but 
give  us  more  for  our  money.  Have  not 
been  working  under  the  new  charter 
long  enough  to  give  any  definite  re- 
sults." 

19.  Jackson:  Population,  34,097. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  23,  1916, 
signed  by  L.  B.  Trumbull,  city  at- 
torney. Commission-manager  plan 
adopted  in  1915.  The  Initiative  made 
available  on  petition  of  10  percent  of 
the  voters,  the  Referendum  on  15  per- 
cent and  the  Recall  on  25  percent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  exceedingly  well.  A  thorough- 
ly good  business  administration.  Taxes 
about  the  same,  but  more  for  the 
money."  Mr.  Trumbull  says  that  the 
"time  may  come  when  the  existence 
of  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
call will  have  a  salutary  effect." 

20.  Alpena:  Population,  13,089.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  9, 
1916,  signed  by  William  A.  Comstock, 
mayor.  Commission-manager  plan 
adopted  in  September,  1915.  No  pro- 
vision for  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall.  Candidates  nominated  by 
petition  and  elected  on  non-partisan 
preferential  ballot.  Mayor  and  four 
councilmen  elected  for  terms  of  four 
years.  Commission  appoints  a  city 
manager. 

21.  Munising:  Population,  2,952.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  7, 
1916,  signed  by  G.  A.  Baldwin  (office 
not  given).  Commission  plan  adopted 
in   January,   1915.     Provision   for  the 
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Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  on 
(?)  percent  of  the  voters. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Recall 
used  once,  in  October,  1915,  when 
Mayor  Sullivan  was  recalled  on 
charges  that  he  had  appointed  as  chief 
of  police  a  man  previously  found  to  be 
short  $2,500  while  serving  as  county 
treasurer,  and  that  the  mayor  had 
failed  to  enforce  the  law  against 
gambling  and  the  liquor  traffic. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 
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We  are  informed  that  the  following 
municipalities  have  adopted  the  com- 
mission or  other  new  forms  of  govern- 
ment, but  from  which  we  have  ob- 
tained as  yet  no  reports: 

1.  Benton  Harbor  (1916):  Popula- 
tion, 10,301. 

2.  Grand  Haven  (1914)  :  Population, 
5,856. 

3.  Petoskey:     Population,   4,778. 

4.  Bessemer:    Population,  4,583. 

5.  Ann  Arbor:    Population,  14,948. 

MINNESOTA 

The  Minnesota  constitution  (Art. 
IV,  Sec.  36)  authorizes  "any  city  or 
village  in  the  state"  to  frame  a  char- 
ter for  its  own  government,  directing 
the  legislature  to  provide  for  a  board 
of  fifteen  freeholders  in  any  such 
municipality,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
district  judge.  This  board  is  to  draft 
a  charter  within  six  months  and  sub- 
mit same  to  the  voters  at  the  next 
election  thereafter,  when  it  may  be 
adopted  by  a  four-sevenths  majority  of 
the  voters. 

Pursuant  to  this  authority,  a  general 
law  was  enacted  in  1905  (Revised 
Statutes,  1905),  and  amended  in  1909, 
which  prescribes  the  limitations  of 
such  municipal  charters  and  the  pro- 
cedure for  their  adoption.  This  speci- 
fies that  such  charters  "may  provide 
for  any  scheme  of  municipal  govern- 


ment not  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
stitution." It  requires  a  Referendum 
on  some  public  franchise  ordinances. 
Amendments  to  the  charter  must  be 
submitted  on  a  5  percent  petition, 
their  adoption  by  a  three-fifths  major- 
ity. Permission  is  given  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall,  the  number  of  petitioners  re- 
quired to  put  these  powers  into  opera- 
tion to  be  determined  by  each 
municipality. 

In  1909  this  law  was  amended  so  as 
to  authorize  boards  of  freeholders  in 
any  city  or  town  to  submit  a  commis- 
sion form  of  government,  in  which 
case  the  members  of  the  commission 
would  be  elected  at  large. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  Minne- 
sota which  have  organized  under  the 
foregoing  authority,  so  far  as  obtained, 
are  here  presented  in  chronological 
order,  preceded  by  a  list. 


1.  Mankato 

2.  Faribault 

3.  St.  Cloud 

4.  Duluth 

5.  St.  Paul 

6.  Tower 


7.  Eveleth 

8.  Morris 

9.  Anoka 

10.  Pipestone 

11.  Two  Harbors 


1.  Mankato:  Population,  10,365.  Plan 
adopted  in  1910.  Report  not  yet  ob- 
tained. 

2.  Faribault:  Population  about  9,000. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  7, 
1916,  signed  by  E.  F.  Kelly,  city  re- 
corder. Flan  adopted  in  1911.  After 
election  members  assigned  to  different 
departments.  The  Initiative  made 
available  on  10  percent  petition,  and 
the  Referendum  and  Recall  on  20  per- 
cent petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative. 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Recall  of 
mayor  attempted  once.  Owing  to  al- 
leged errors  by  petitioners,  the  Recall 
election  was  not  held.  District  court 
decided  in  favor  of  petitioners,  and 
mayor  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
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Term  of  the  mayor  expired  before  de- 
cision was  rendered,  and  the  court 
then  refused  to  decide. 

Operation  and  Results:  Plan  works 
well.  The  existence  of  the  voters' 
direct  control  by  means  of  the  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall  has  af- 
fected the  government  favorably. 

3.  St.  Cloud:  Population,  10,600.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  10, 
1916,  signed  by  P.  J.  Seberger,  mayor. 
Plan  adopted  in  September,  1911,  by  a 
vote  of  3  to  1;  nearly  a  full  vote 
brought  out.  Mayor  and  two  commis- 
sioners elected  for  term  of  four  years. 
After  election  members  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent departments.  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  made  available  on 
25  percent  petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Two  at- 
tempts at  Recall  were  made.  The  first 
was  for  a  Recall  of  the  mayor  and  the 
two  commissioners.  The  mayor's  Re- 
call petition  was  never  filed.  The 
petition  against  the  commissioners  was 
filed,  but  failed  because  attorney 
general  held  that  the  reasons  given 
were  too  general  and  were  not  specific, 
as  required  by  charter.  The  second 
attempt  was  against  the  two  commis- 
sioners, but  failed  for  insufficiency  of 
petition,  due  to  revocations  made  by 
petitioners." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Tax  rate 
reduced  from  23.1  mills  average  for 
four  years  preceding  commission  to 
average  18.2  mills  after  commission. 
Total  improvements  in  three  and  a 
half  years  of  commission  was  $27,000 
more  than  all  improvements  in  twenty- 
five  years  previous.  Paid  off  $50,000 
bonded  indebtedness.  Acquired  80 
acres  of  land  for  park  purposes,  worth 
$50,000;  levied  $20,000  for  city  hall; 
bought  auto  fire  truck  for  $5,500; 
sprinkling  truck  for  $6,000;  electric 
pumps,  $6,000;  saloons  regulated; 
milk,  meat,  grocery,  restaurant,  bakery 
and   fire    inspections   provided;    night 


soil,  garbage  and  manure  collected; 
street  lighting  cost  reduced  12  per- 
cent; about  12  miles  of  concrete  curb- 
ing put  in ;  several  miles  of  sewers  and 
several  miles  of  paving;  a  white  way 
installed,  etc." 

Voters'  direct  control  by  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  has  favorably 
affected  the  government.  "Officials  are 
more  prompt  in  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  are  more 
desirous  of  finding  out  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  There  is  more  of  a  desire 
to  serve." 

4.  Duluth:  Population,  78,466.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  4,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  PI.  Trux,  secretary  to  the 
mayor.  Plan  adopted  December  12, 
1912.  Initiative  made  availabla  on  a 
20  percent  petition,  Referendum  on  a 
10  percent  petition  and  Recall  on  a  25 
percent  petition. 

Use  and  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Referendum 
invoked  once,  and  that  on  the  adop- 
tion of  an  ordinance  regulating  retail 
liquor  traffic.  Proposition  defeated  by 
about  250  votes,  and  ordinance  became 
effective." 

In  a  letter  dated  October  20,  1916, 
Mayor  W.  I.  Prince  writes  as  follows: 

"I  desire  to  say  that,  in  addition  to 
the  use  of  the  Referendum  on  the 
liquor  business,  the  Initiative  has 
twice  been  used,  once  by  the  Duluth 
Edison  Electric  Company  for  a  two- 
year  contract  with  the  city,  the  pro- 
posal being  carried  by  about  500  votes, 
and  recently  covering  a  proposal  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  carried  by  about  400  votes, 
effective  July  1,  1917. 

"No  attempt  has  been  made  to  use 
the  Recall  provision  of  the  charter  up 
to  this  time.  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  say  that  public  officials  and  the 
public  generally  are  satisfied  with  the 
charter.  The  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  were  adopted  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  present  charter.   These 
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provisions  have  served  satisfactorily, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  electors 
would  favor  a  discontinuance  of  any 
or  all  of  them." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Greater 
efficiency  and  more  value  for  each  dol- 
lar expended.  Reduced  outstanding 
indebtedness." 

5.  St.  Paul:  Population,  214,744.  Two 
reports  to  Equity.  One  dated  May  8, 
1916,  from  L.  C.  Hodgson,  secretary  to 
the  mayor,  and  the  other  dated  May 
26,  1916,  from  C.  J.  Buell,  member  of 
the  charter  commission.  Plan  adopted 
by  vote  of  four  to  one  in  May,  1912, 
and  went  into  effect  in  May,  1914. 
Provides  for  mayor,  six  commissioners 
and  one  comptroller.  Officials  elected 
on  non-partisan  ballot.  Mayor  assigns 
commissioners  to  departments  as 
created  by  charter. 

Under  the  Initiative  measures  may 
be  presented  to  the  council  on  petition 
of  10  percent  of  the  voters,  and  if  a 
measure  so  presented  is  rejected  by 
the  council,  a  petition  signed  by  25 
percent  '  of  the  voters  compels  the 
council  to  submit  the  measure  to  the 
voters.  Charter  amendments  submitted 
to  the  voters  on  a  5  percent  petition. 
The  Referendum  is  made  available  on 
8  percent  petition,  and  the  Recall  on  a 
25  percent  petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "On  May  2, 
1916,  a  Referendum  election  was  held 
on  an  amendment  to  the  charter,  sub- 
mitted by  the  council  on  petition  of  5 
percent  of  the  voters,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  give  full  legal  authority 
to  the  existing  city  bank,  which  had 
been  conducted  by  the  city  treasurer 
and  comptroller  for  nearly  two  years. 
The  popularity  of  this  institution  with 
small  investors  had  aroused  opposi- 
tion in  certain  quarters,  and  the  valid- 
ity of  the  certificates  in  city  bonds  in 
small  denominations  had  been  ques- 
tioned. On  this  question  the  city 
council  had  divided  evenly,  and  at  the 


primary  election  the  three  members 
who  were  in  favor  of  the  city  bank 
were  re-elected  by  a  large  majority. 
The  proposition  to  validate  the  opera- 
tions of  the  city  bank  carried  by  the 
vote  of  21,470  to  7,685.  More  people 
voted  on  this  question  than  for  mayor, 
and  every  candidate  who  had  openly 
opposed  the  bank  was  defeated." 

Operation  and  Results:  Secretary 
Hodgson  says:  "Two  years'  trial 
shows  some  need  of  amendment,  but 
generally  good."  Mr.  Buell  says: 
"Yes— fairly  well— no  specially  notable 
results.  Probably  the  existence  of  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  has 
held  the  officials  more  level." 

6.  Tower:  Population  about  1,200. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  26,  1916, 
signed  by  Andrew  Bystrom,  mayor. 
Plan  adopted  in  1912.  No  reply  as  to 
percentage  required  to  invoke  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 
Commissioners  assigned  to  different 
departments  after  election. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Not  that  I 
know  of  has  it  ever  been  mentioned." 

Operation  and  Results:  Plan  works 
well. 

7.  Eveleth:  Population,  7,036.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  14,  1916, 
signed  by  C.  H.  Williams,  city  clerk. 
Plan  adopted  in  1913.  Initiative  made 
available  on  10  percent  petition,  the 
Referendum  on  20  percent  and  the 
Recall  on  30  percent.  After  election 
commissioners  assigned  to  depart- 
ments. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Six  months 
after  the  adoption  of  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment a  Recall  petition  was  circu- 
lated, an  election  called  and  our  mayor 
and  one  commissioner  were  recalled. 
It  took  thirty  days'  time  to  obtain 
about  300  signatures.  So  difficult  was 
the  task  that  I  am  quite  sure  it  will 
never  be  used  again.     The  Recall  has 
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had  some  effect  in  cleaning  up  politics 
here/' 

Operation  and  Results  :  "It  has 
worked  well,  has  centralized  authority, 
brought  about  more  public  improve- 
ment and  has  greatly  increased  the 
interest  of  the  people  in  public  affairs." 

8.  Morris:  Population,  2,100.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  February  16,  1916, 
signed  by  S.  A.  Siverts,  Jr.,  city  man- 
ager. Commission-manager  plan  adopt- 
ed in  1913.  All  powers  are  vested  in 
a  mayor  and  two  commissioners 
for  four-year  terms,  subject  to  popular 
control  through  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall,  and  said  commis- 
sioners to  serve  without  compensation. 
The  commission  authorized  to  employ 
a  city-manager  to  have  control  of  ad- 
ministrative affairs,  accounts,  etc. 
Candidates  for  elective  offices  nomi- 
nated by  petition.  Preferential  ballot 
used,  providing  for  first  and  second 
choice. 

The  Recall  of  elective  officials, 
except  the  municipal  judge,  is  made 
available  on  25  percent  petition,  which 
is  to  be  filed  with  the  city-manager. 
The  question  of  recalling  an  official  is 
submitted  by  itself,  and  if  the  official 
is  recalled,  a  special  election  is  neces- 
sary within  thirty  days  to  provide  a 
successor.  The  Initiative  is  made 
available  on  10  percent  petition  at  a 
general  election,  and  on  20  percent 
petition  at  a  special  election.  The 
Referendum  is  made  available  on  20 
percent  petition. 

Use  or  yon-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Initiative 
ordinance  adopted  allowing  the  licens- 
ing of  moving  picture  theaters  to 
exhibit  on  Sundays." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Putting 
things  in  business  order,  adequate  ac- 
counting, unit  costs,  taking  adminis- 
tration out  of  politics,  greater  effi- 
ciency in  public  works  and  public 
utilities.      All    communications     from 
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people  interested  are  given  the  fullest 
consideration   possible." 

9.  Anoka:  Population,  4,200.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  August  21,  1916, 
signed  by  Henry  Lee,  city  manager. 
Commission  plan,  with  power  to  em- 
ploy a  manager  as  an  assistant, 
adopted  in  1913.  A  mayor  and  four 
commissioners  elected,  the  mayor  for 
term  of  two  years  and  the  commis- 
sioners for  terms  of  four  years.  After 
election  the  commission,  by  majority 
vote,  assigns  its  members  to  different 
departments.  The  commission  is 
authorized  to  employ  a  manager  and 
other  executive  officials,  and  to  deter- 
mine their  salaries.  Candidates  for 
elective  offices  nominated  by  petition 
and  elected  on  non-partisan  ballot,  the 
names  on  the  ballot  being  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order. 

The  Initiative  is  available  at  a 
general  election  on  petition  of  5  per- 
cent of  the  vote  registered  at  the  last 
general  municipal  election,  but  a  15 
percent  petition  is  required  for  a 
special  election.  The  Referendum  is 
available  on  15  percent  petition  for  all 
measures  except  those  which  are  de- 
clared by  unanimous  vote  of  the  com- 
mission to  be  emergencies.  The  Recall 
is  available  on  25  percent  petition. 
Grounds  for  Recall  must  be  stated, 
and  the  incumbent  official  may  be  a 
candidate.  His  name  will  be  placed 
on  the  ballot  unless  he  requests  other- 
wise. Any  person  who  has  been  re- 
called from  office  or  who  resigns 
under  Recall  proceedings  is  ineligible 
for  any  public  office  for  one  year. 

Use  or  yon-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

10.  Pipestone:  Population,  3,500. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1913.  Pro- 
vides for  mayor  and  four  councilmen. 
Candidates  nominated  by  petition  and 
elected  on  non-partisan  ballot.  The 
Initiative  is  made  available  at  a  regu- 
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lar  election  on  10  percent  of  the  vote 
for  mayor  at  the  preceding  election, 
but  a  20  percent  petition  is  required 
for  a  special  election;  the  Referendum 
at  20  percent,  and  the  Recall  at  35 
percent.  The  charter  working  well. 
(Name  of  reporter  not  given.) 

11.  Two  Harbors:  Population  about 
5,000.  Report  to  Equity,  dated  October 
21,  1916,  signed  by  E.  G.  Strand,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1915.  The 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  are 
provided  for  on  25  percent  petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "The  Recall 
used  once  against  two  members  of 
council;  one  recalled  and  the  other  re- 
tained. Legality  of  the  Recall  chal- 
lenged because  it  was  adopted  in  1907, 
two  years  before  state  law  granting 
privilege.   Court  sustained  the  Recall." 

Operation  and  Results:  Gives  gen- 
eral satisfaction. 

MISSISSIPPI 

In  1908  and  in  1912  general  laws 
were  enacted  permitting  all  munici- 
palities in  Mississippi  to  adopt  a  com- 
mission form  of  government.  The  act 
of  1912  required  the  election  of  a 
mayor  and  two  councilmen  for  terms 
of  four  years.  One  of  the  councilmen 
is  chosen  as  mayor,  but  may  not  exer- 
cise the  veto  power.  The  council  as- 
signs its  members  to  the  different  de- 
partments by  majority  vote.  These 
laws  required  that  all  franchise  or 
bond  issue  ordinances  be  submitted  to 
a  Referendum  vote,  and  provided  for 
the  petitioned  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall,  but  the  conditions  of  their 
operations  have  been  entirely  super- 
ceded by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
approved  March  27,  1914  (page  204, 
Laws  of  Mississippi,  1914),  the  seventh 
section  of  which  is  as  follows: 

"The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply 
to  all  municipalities,  whether  operating 
under  special  charters  or  under  Chapter 
120   of  Laws   of  1912,   providing   for  com- 


mission form  of  government,  or  under 
Chapter  99  of  the  Code  of  1906,  relative 
to  municipalities,  and  all  laws  amenda- 
tory thereof." 

This  law  makes  the  Initiative  avail- 
able to  any  municipality  on  petition  of 
10  percent  of  the  qualified  electors.  It 
makes  the  Referendum  available  on 
petition  of  20  percent  against  all 
measures  excepting  those  which  are 
declared  in  preamble  to  be  emergen- 
cies. When  measures  are  submitted 
to  the  vote,  they  must  have  been  pub- 
lished in  one  daily  or  weekly  news- 
paper, at  least  once  a  week,  for  three 
consecutive  weeks.  The  Recall  is  made 
available  on  a  25  percent  petition,  but 
it  may  not  be  circulated  until  after  it 
shall  have  been  published  in  some 
newspaper  for  three  weeks,  together 
with  the  signatures  of  twenty-five 
qualified  electors.  The  proposition  of 
Recall  is  submitted  by  itself,  and  if  a 
majority  of  the  voters  favor  the  Recall 
of  the  incumbent,  his  removal  is 
thereby  accomplished.  Grounds  for  the 
Recall  must  be  stated.  If  the  incum- 
bent is  sustained  by  a  majority  vote, 
he  may  not  be  again  subject  to  Recall 
during  the  rest  of  his  term. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  Missis- 
sippi which  have  organized  under  the 
foregoing  authority,  so  far  as  obtained, 
are  here  presented  in  chronological 
order,  preceded  by  a  list. 


1.  Clarksdale 

2.  Hattiesburg 

3.  Gulf  port. 

4.  Laurel 

5.  Charleston 
1.  Clarksdale: 


6.  Jackson 

7.  Meridian 

8.  Vicksburg 

9.  Greenwood 


Population, 


,800. 


Report  to  Equity,  dated  May  13,  1916, 
signed  by  Walter  S.  Bobo,  city  engi- 
neer and  general  superintendent.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1910.  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall  according 
to  above  state  law. 

Use    or   Non-use    of    the   Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 
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Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  well.  It  places  responsibility. 
Our  city  has  grown  and  prospered 
splendidly  during  the  last  six  years 
under   commission   government. " 

2.  Hattiesburg:  Population,  15,400. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  October  7, 
1916,  signed  by  T.  E.  Batson,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  March  11, 
1910.  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
call according  to  above  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "I  consider 
the  commission  form  of  government 
the  only  plan  by  which  a  municipality 
can  be  governed  and  keep  in  pace  with 
modern  business  methods.  It  has  been 
highly  successful  in  this  city,  and  a 
majority  of  the  people  are  pleased." 

3.  Gulfport:  Population,  6,386.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  15,  1916, 
signed  by  Geo.  M.  Foote,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1911.  Under 
this  charter  provision  was  made  for 
the  Recall  only,  and  that  on  a  basis  of 
a  10  percent  petition,  but  under  the 
above  general  law  of  1914  the  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall  is  avail- 
able to  Gulfport,  as  to  all  other  munici- 
palities in  the  state. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  Effective  in 
all  departments. 

4.  Laurel:  Population,  10,711.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1911.  (Report 
not  yet  obtained.) 

5.  Charleston:  Population,  (?). 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1912. 
(Report  not  yet  obtained.) 

6.  Jackson:  Population,  26,990.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  March,  1912,  and 
in  operation  since  January  6,  1913. 
Provides  for  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall,  according  to  the  law 
of  1914. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:   Never  used. 


Operation  and  Results:  "There  has 
been  an  all-around  general  improve- 
ment, with  no  graft;  simply  a  good 
business  administration  of  the  city 
affairs." 

7.  Meridian:  Population,  21,806. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1912,  pro- 
viding for  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall,  according  to  the  law  of 
1914.  Report  to  Equity,  dated  April 
12,  1916,  signed  by  J.  W.  Parker, 
mayor. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Refer- 
endum was  used  once,  October  6,  1914, 
against  a  non-combustible  roof  ordi- 
nance, which  was  repealed  by  a  vote  of 
500  to  190. 

Operation  and  Results:  "The  com- 
mission system  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  old  aldermanic  government  in 
every  respect,  and  the  people  are  get- 
ting more  for  their  money  than  ever 
before."  With  reference  to  the  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall,  Mayor 
Parker  says:  "I  think  they  stimulate 
officers  to  do  their  duty  and  keep  lined 
up  with  public  thought." 

8.  Vicksburg:  Population,  22,090. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  10,  1916, 
signed  by  A.  M.  Paxton,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1912,  pro- 
viding for  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall,  according  to  the  law  of 
1914. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative,, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  Good  re- 
sults and  prompt  action. 

9.  Greenwood:  Population,  5,836. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916, 
signed  by  G.  L.  Ray,  mayor.  Commis- 
sion plan  adopted  in  1912,  providing 
for  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
call, according  to  the  law  of  1914. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  Plan  works 
well.     Economy  and  quick  results. 


Municipal  Efficiency 
MISSOURI 

A  general  law  applying  the  commis- 
sion plan  to  cities  of  the  second  class 
(30,000  to  75,000  population),  and  ap- 
pointing a  special  election  day  for  the 
submission  of  the  plan,  was  enacted  in 
1913.  In  cities  operating  under  this 
law  a  mayor  and  four  commissioners 
must  be  elected  at  large  for  terms  of 
four  years.  Candidates  nominated  by 
petition  and  elected  on  non-partisan 
ballot.  Salary  of  commissioners,  $1,800 
a  year.  Commissioners  elected  for 
definite  departments. 

The  Initiative  is  made  available  at  a 
general  election  on  petition  of  5  per- 
cent of  the  vote  cast  for  mayor  at  the 
preceding  election,  but  a  15  percent 
petition  is  required  for  a  special  elec- 
tion. The  Referendum  is  made  avail- 
able on  a  10  percent  petition  against 
all  measures  except  those  declared  by 
a  four-fifths  vote  of  the  council  to  be 
emergencies.  Compulsory  Referendum 
on  franchise  ordinances.  The  Recall 
available  on  20  percent  petition,  and 
question  of  Recall  submitted  to  voters 
separately.  An  incumbent  official  not 
permitted  to  be  a  candidate  to  succeed 
himself.  In  case  an  official  is  recalled, 
the  vacancy  is  filled  by  a  special  elec- 
tion. Elected  officials  are  immune 
from  Recall  for  six  months  after  tak- 
ing office. 

Another  general  law,  enacted  in  1913, 
and  applying  to  cities  of  the  third 
class  (3,000  to  30,000  population),  also 
authorizes  the  adoption  of  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government.  Question  of 
adoption  submitted  on  25  percent  peti- 
tion. In  cities  of  from  3,000  to  12,000 
population  a  mayor  and  two  commis- 
sioners must  be  elected  at  large  on 
non-partisan  ballot;  in  cities  of  from 
12,000  to  20,000  population  a  mayor 
and  three  commissioners  must  be 
elected  at  large,  and  in  cities  of  from 
20,000  to  30,000  population  a  mayor 
and     four     commissioners     must     be 
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elected  at  large;  in  every  case  for 
terms  of  four  years.  The  question  of 
abandoning  this  plan  must  be  sub- 
mitted on  25  percent  petition. 

The  Initiative  is  made  available  at 
a  general  election  on  petition  of  10 
percent  of  the  vote  cast  for  mayor  at 
the  preceding  municipal  election,  but  a 
25  percent  petition  is  required  for  a 
special  election.  Only  one  special  elec- 
tion may  be  held  in  any  period  of  six 
months.  The  Referendum  is  available 
on  a  25  percent  petition  against  all 
measures  except  those  declared  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  council  to  be 
emergencies.  Compulsory  Referendum 
on  franchise  ordinances.  The  Recall 
Is  available  on  25  percent  petition,  and 
the  incumbent  may  be  a  candidate  to 
succeed  himself,  his  name  being  placed 
on  the  ballot  unless  he  requests  other- 
wise. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  of  Mis- 
souri which  have  organized  under  the 
foregoing  authority,  so  far  as  obtained, 
are  here  presented  in  chronological 
order,  preceded  by  a  list. 

1.  Joplin  4.  West  Plains 

2.  Kirksville  5.  Aurora 

3.  Monette  6.  Springfield 

1.  Joplin:  Population,  32,848.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  7,  1916, 
signed  by  Hugh  Mclndoe,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1913,  and  be- 
came effective  April  20,  1914. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Effort  was 
made  to  initiate  an  ordinance  reducing 
license  fee  of  master  plumbers  from 
$50  annually  to  $25.  Submitted  to  city 
clerk  and  found  not  to  have  required 
percentage  of  voters.  Matter  taken 
into  Circuit  Court,  and  afterward  an 
appeal  taken  to  Court  of  Appeals.  City 
clerk's  authority  to  strike  off  irregular 
names  upheld.  (Missouri  Appeal  Re- 
ports, Vol.  190,  p.  166,  Dagley  vs.  Mc- 
lndoe.) 
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"Four  attempts  made  to  circulate 
petitions  for  Recall  of  mayor  for  vari- 
ous trifling  reasons,  all  of  which  have 
failed  for  insufficiency  of  signatures. 
The  last  petition  circulated  was  started 
by  garage  owners,  who  had  objected 
to  an  ordinance  requiring  daily  re- 
ports to  police  showing  motor  number 
of  automobiles  (transient)  entering 
said  garages.  Object  of  ordinance  to 
aid  in  recovering  stolen  machines." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Greater 
efficiency  in  all  departments.  More 
agencies  established  for  benefit  of  all. 
No  increase  in  the  tax  levy."  A  com- 
plete new  code  has  been  enacted,  con- 
taining modern  advanced  ideas  on 
every  phase  of  municipal  government. 
In  regard  to  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall,  Mayor  Mclndoe  says: 
"These  measures  are  proper  checks  on 
officials  with  large  powers,  and  should 
be  included  in  every  city  charter  for 
the  protection  of  the  people." 

2.  Kirksville:  Population,  6,346.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  Chas.  E.  Murrell,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  April, 
1914. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Not  yet  used, 
but  one  attempt  made  to  use  the  Re- 
call, which  failed  for  insufficiency  of 
signatures. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well."  The  mayor  does  not  think  that 
the  attempted  use  of  the  Recall  has 
been  to  the  advantage  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  says  the  attempt  was 
made  by  "disappointed  politicians.'* 
This  is  often  the  view  which  officials 
take  of  those  in  the  opposition. 

3.  Monette:  Population,  4,177.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  May  17,  1916, 
signed  W.  J.  Fleming,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  April  10,  1914. 

Use    or   Non-use    of   the   Initiative, 

Referendum  and  Recall:  Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 


well.    Could  not  buy  supplies  on  credit 
in  1913.    Got  $30,000  in  treasury." 

4.  West  Plains:  Population,  2,914. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  13,  1916, 
signed  by  Will  H.  Zorn,  editor  Howell 
County  Gazette.  Commission  plan 
adopted  in  1914. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Gives  en- 
tire satisfaction.  Reduction  in  light 
and  water  rates,  more  public  improve- 
ments and  better  police  protection." 

5.  Aurora:  Population,  4,148.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  17,  1916, 
signed  by  F.  A.  Miller,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1915. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
very  satisfactorily." 

6.  Springfield:  Population,  40,000. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  7, 
1916,  signed  by  T.  K.  Bowman,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1915,  and 
went  into  effect  April  4,  1916. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:   Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Our  people  are  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  'Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall,'  and  if  those  instruments 
would  have  been  omitted  the  charter 
could  never  have  been  adopted." 


The  St.  Louis  Charter. 
On  June  30,  1914,  the  voters  of  St. 
Louis,  by  a  majority  of  2,681,  adopted 
a  freeholders'  charter,  which  went  into 
operation  on  August  29.  This  charter 
provides  for  the  election  of  a  mayor 
and  board  of  28  aldermen,  one  resi- 
dent in  each  ward,  but  all  elected 
at  large.  Mayor  Kiel  and  the  city 
comptroller,  together  with  other  offi- 
cials, who  were  in  office  at  the  time  the 
charter  went  into  effect,  were  author- 
ized to  continue  in  charge  of  affairs 
until  the  regular  election,  in  April, 
1917. 
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The  Initiative  and  Referendum  had 
already  been  adopted  in  the  previous 
charter  of  St.  Louis,  the  former  being 
available  at  a  general  election  on  the 
basis  of  15  percent  of  the  vote  for 
mayor  at  the  last  election,  and  a  25 
percent  petition  for  a  special  election. 
In  the  new  charter  the  Initiative  is 
made  available  at  a  general  election 
on  a  5  percent  petition,  and  only  7 
percent  is  required  for  a  special  elec- 
tion. Charter  amendments  require  a 
10  percent  petition  for  a  general  elec- 
tion and  15  percent  petition  for  a 
special  election. 

The  Referendum  may  be  started 
against  any  ordinance,  except  those 
declared  in  preamble  to  be  emergen- 
cies, by  a  petition  of  2  percent  of  the 
registered  voters  at  the  preceding 
municipal  election.  This  has  the  effect 
of  suspending  the  proposed  ordinance 
for  a  further  period  of  thirty  days, 
during  which  time  if  5  percent  addi- 
tional of  the  voters  sign  the  petition, 
the  measure  in  question,  unless  recon- 
sidered and  rescinded  by  the  aldermen, 
must  be  submitted  to  the  voters,  unless 
four  of  the  committee  of  the  peti- 
tioners in  writing  say  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  such  submission. 

All  elective  officials  are  subject  to 
Recall  on  the  basis  of  petitions  signed 
by  20  percent  of  the  registered  voters 
distributed  over  two-thirds  of  the 
wards.  The  Recall  proposition  is  then 
submitted  to  the  voters  at  either  a 
general  or  special  election,  unless  the 
incumbent  official  shall  have  resigned. 
In  case  of  his  recall,  the  vacancy  is 
filled  for  the  rest  of  the  term  by  ap- 
pointment. Any  elected  official  is  pro- 
tected from  Recall  proceedings  for  at 
least  six  months  after  taking  office, 
and  for  six  months  after  a  Recall 
proposition  against  him  has  been  de- 
feated. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  On  February 
29,   1916,   a  special   election  was  held 
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for  the  submission  of  two  measures 
by  Initiative  petition,  providing  for 
the  segregation  of  white  and  negro 
residents.  One  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed to  prohibit  members  of  one  race 
from  moving  into  a  block  occupied 
exclusively  by  members  of  the  other 
race.  This  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
52,220  to  17,877.  The  other  measure 
prohibited  members  of  one  race  from 
moving  into  a  block  occupied  by  75 
percent  of  the  other  race.  This  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  52,064  to  17,808. 
About  one-half  of  the  registered  vote 
was  cast  on  this  question. 

In  January,  1915,  the  assembly 
passed  an  ordinance  authorizing  com- 
missioners to  ascertain  the  cost  of  a 
new  parkway.  Opponents  of  this 
measure  got  the  required  signatures 
to  a  Referendum  petition,  and  the 
measure  was  submitted  at  a  special 
election,  resulting  in  its  defeat  by  the 
vote  of  42,846  to  32,317. 

Operation  and  Results:  Mr.  Wilbur 
B.  Jones,  who  was  secretary  of  the 
board  that  drew  the  present  charter, 
in  a  letter  to  Equity  says  that  it  is  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  that  in 
both  cases  where  measures  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  "the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  city  has  been  expressed." 

MONTANA 

In  1907  a  general  law  for  the  incor- 
poration of  Montana  municipalities 
was  enacted  (Revised  Code  of  Mon- 
tana, 1907,  Sections  3266-7-8-9).  This 
law  made  the  Initiative  available  on 
petition  of  8  percent  of  the  voters  at 
a  regular  election,  but  a  15  percent 
petition  was  required  for  a  special 
election.  It  made  the  Referendum 
available  on  5  percent  petition. 

A  general  law  was  passed  in  1911 
(see  Chap.  57,  Session  Laws,  1911) 
granting  to  the  cities  of  Montana  the 
right  to  adopt  the  commission  form  of 
government.  This  law  was  amended 
in   some   respects   in   1913.     This  law 
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makes  the  adoption  of  the  commission 
plan  possible  on  petition  of  25  percent 
of  the  qualified  electors.  It  provides 
for  a  mayor  and  four  councilmen 
elected  at  large  in  cities  of  the  first 
class,  and  a  mayor  and  two  councilmen 
in  all  smaller  cities,  for  terms  of  one 
or  two  years.  After  election  the  com- 
mission assigns  the  departments  to  its 
members.  Candidates  nominated  by 
petition  and  elected  on  non-partisan 
ballot.  The  Initiative  is  made  avail- 
able at  a  regular  election  on  petition 
of  10  percent  of  the  voters,  but  a  25 
percent  petition  is  required  for  a 
special  election;  the  Referendum  and 
Recall  each  on  a  25  percent  petition. 
Choice  of  a  successor  to  the  incumbent 
official  is  made  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Recall  proposition  is  submitted, 
the  name  of  the  incumbent  appearing 
on  the  ballot  unless  he  requests  other- 
wise. The  state-wide  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum constitutional  amendment 
(1906)  does  not  apply  to  municipali- 
ties. 

Four  cities  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  above  general  laws  to  adopt  char- 
ters under  the  commission  form  of 
government,  as  follows:  Missoula, 
Poison,  Helena,  Glasgow.  Their  experi- 
ence, so  far  as  obtained,  is  given  in  the 
following  official  reports  to  Equity: 

1.  Missoula:  Population,  16,492.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  9,  1916, 
signed  by  L.  E.  Harris,  city  clerk. 
Plan  adopted  in  1911.  The  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  are  made  avail- 
able on  percentages  required  by  above- 
mentioned  general  commission  govern- 
ment law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Recall  never 
used.  The  question  of  abandoning 
commission  form  was  voted  on  June  1, 
1914.  Plan  retained  by  a  vote  of  three 
to  one. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Under  old  form  we  were  run- 
ning  behind    from    $20,000    to    $30,000 


per  year.  Under  present  form,  with 
no  increase  in  revenue,  we  are  keeping 
within  our  income." 

2.  Poison:  Population,  1,600.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  October  6,  1916, 
signed  by  H.  S.  Hanson,  city  clerk.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1912.  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall  made 
available  on  percentages  required  by 
above-mentioned  general  commission 
government  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
satisfactorily." 

3.  Helena:  Population,  13,258.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  14,  1916, 
signed  by  Lincoln  Working,  mayor. 
Commission    plan    adopted    April    5, 

1915.  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
call are  available  on  the  percentages 
of  the  above  commission  government 
law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Seems  to 
be  working  well." 

4.  Glasgow:  Population,  5,000.  Com- 
mission-manager   plan    adopted    July, 

1916.  Report  not  yet  obtained. 

NEBRASKA 

In  1907  Nebraska  adopted  an  op- 
tional municipal  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum act  in  which  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  were  both  made  available 
at  a  general  election  on  15  percent, 
but  20  percent  is  required  for  a  spe- 
cial election.  This  was  adopted  and 
used  by  a  score  of  towns  many  years 
before  the  commission  form  act  was 
adopted  in  1911.  In  1911  was  enacted 
the  Stebbins  law,  which  specifically 
provides  the  manner  in  which  the 
question  of  License  or  No-License 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters. 
Since  then  each  spring  from  100  to 
200  cities  and  villages  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it.  In  1913  was  enacted 
a    law    permitting    local    option    upon 
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the  question  of  Sunday  baseball,  and 
under  that  law  there  have  been  from 
20  to  50  elections,  all  of  the  cases  in- 
volving a  use  of  the  Initiative  and  Ref- 
erendum. 

A  general  law  adopted  in  1911  per- 
mits any  city  in  Nebraska  having  a 
population  of  5,000  or  over  to  adopt 
the  commission  form  of  government. 
The  submission  of  this  plan  to  the 
voters  is  required  upon  petition  of  25 
percent  of  the  vote  cast  for  mayor  at 
the  preceding  election.  In  case  the 
plan  is  not  adopted,  it  may  not  be 
again  submitted  for  two  years.  Coun- 
cilmen  are  nominated  by  petition  and 
elected  at  large  on  the  non-partisan 
ballot,  as  follows:  In  cities  of  100,000 
population,  seven  councilmen;  in  cities 
under  100,000,  but  over  25,000,  five 
councilmen;  in  cities  under  25,000,  but 
over  5,000,  three  councilmen. 

The  Initiative  is  made  available  at 
a  general  election  on  petition  of  15 
percent  of  vote  cast  at  the  last  election, 
but  a  25  percent  petition  is  required 
for  a  special  election.  The  Referen- 
dum is  available  on  petition  of  15  per- 
cent of  the  voters,  except  for  emer- 
gency measures  which  contain  a  state- 
ment of  their  urgency.  The  Recall  is 
available  on  petition  of  30  percent  of 
the  voters.  Must  state  grounds  of 
removal.  Any  councilman  sought  to 
be  removed  may  become  a  candidate 
to  succeed  himself,  and,  unless  he  re- 
quests otherwise  in  writing,  his  name 
is  placed  on  the  official  ballot,  along 
with  others  nominated.  The  candidate 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
is  declared  elected.  If  the  incumbent 
fails  to  receive  the  highest  number, 
he  is  deemed  removed  from  office. 

The  state-wide  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum amendment  to  the  constitution, 
which  was  adopted  in  1912,  did  not 
apply  to  municipalities.  A  home  rule 
amendment  was  adopted  in  1912. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience   of    the    municipalities    in    Ne- 


braska which  have  organized  under 
the  foregoing  authority,  so  far  as 
obtained,  are  here  presented  in  chron- 
ological order,  preceded  by  a  list. 

1.  Beatrice 

2.  Omaha 

3.  Lincoln 

4.  Nebraska  City 

1.  Eeatrice:  Population,  9,987.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916, 
signed  by  H.  M.  Garrett,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  August, 
1911.  Charter  conforms  to  state  laws, 
including  provisions  for  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Referendum 
used  once  on  a  house-moving  ordi- 
nance. The  ordinance  was  suspended 
by  a  petition  of  the  voters.  The  coun- 
cil declined  to  call  an  election,  the 
ordinance  thus  being  killed.  In  spite 
of  this  fact,  this  official  says  that  he 
thinks  in  the  future  the  existence  of 
the  instruments  of  popular  control 
will  have  little  effect  on  the  course  of 
the  city's  government. 

Operation  and  Results:  "The  peo- 
ple are  well  pleased.  More  work  and 
better  work  has  been  done  for  the 
money  expended.  More  improvement 
in  four  years  than  in  fifteen  years 
previous." 

2.  Omaha:  Population,  200,000.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  5,  1916, 
signed  by  James  C.  Dahlman,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1911. 
Charter  conforms  to  state  laws,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Initia- 
tive has  been  tried  once  on  an  ordi- 
nance requiring  seven  street  car 
tickets  for  a  quarter.  This  was  car- 
ried, but  the  matter  is  still  being  con- 
tested in  the  courts.  Referendum  and 
Recall  not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:    Mayor  Dahl- 
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man  says:  "People  are  well  pleased. 
Much  better  than  the  old  council  sys- 
tem; more  efficient;  expedites  busi- 
ness; better  all  around.  I  think  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  all 
right.  In  fact,  I  had  them  inserted 
over  a  big  protest." 

3.  Lincoln:  Population,  45,643.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  5,  1916, 
signed  by  Theo.  H.  Berg,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  April, 
1912.  The  Initiative  and  Recall,  how- 
ever, had  been  adopted  separately  by 
this  city  in  May  of  1907. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Questions 
have  been  submitted  to  the  voters 
through  the  Initiative  or  Referendum 
as  follows: 

April  7,  1908 — Liquor  issue.  Result, 
wet  majority,  221. 

May  4,  1909 — Liquor  issue.  Result, 
dry  majority,  188 

April  11,  1910 — Liquor  issue.  Result, 
dry  majority,  931. 

May  12,  1911 — Liquor  issue.  Result, 
wet  majority,  555. 

December  27,  1912 — Gas  compromise. 
Result,  lost  by  majority  of  2,819. 

May  6,  1913 — Liquor  issue.  Result, 
wet  majority,  824. 

November  3,  1914 — Sunday  baseball. 
Result,  carried  by  majority  of  259. 

May  4,  1915 — Sunday  theaters.  Re- 
sult, lost  by  majority  of  846.  Fifty 
thousand  dollar  bonds  for  a  refuse  dis- 
posal plant.  Result,  carried  by  ma- 
jority of  1,444. 

4.  Nebraska  City:  Population,  5,488. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  30,  1916, 
signed  by  M.  M.  Vaughn,  executive  sec- 
retary Nebraska  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation. Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1912.  Charter  conforms  to  state  laws, 
including  provisions  for  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall. 

Use  and  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Recall 
was  used  once  against  mayor,  who  was 
recalled.    Mr.  Vaughn  says:     "I  think 


that  the  effect  of  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  is  to  cause  the  offi- 
cial to  pay  closer  attention  to  the  city's 
business.  This  plan  has  less  red  tape, 
and  in  the  end  more  has  been  accom- 
plished, with  less  noise  and  friction." 

NEVADA 

By  a  general  law  passed  in  1915  any 
municipality  in  Nevada  is  authorized 
to  frame  and  adopt  its  own  charter 
providing  for  the  commission  form  of 
government.  This  law  may  be  taken 
advantage  of  on  petition  of  one-fourth 
of  the  qualified  voters.  Nomination  of 
candidates  for  the  charter  commission 
and  of  elective  officers  is  by  petition, 
and  the  election  on  a  non-partisan  bal- 
lot. 

The  state-wide  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum amendment  to  the  constitution, 
which  was  ratified  in  1912,  applied  to 
municipalities  on  the  basis  of  a  15 
percent  petition  of  the  voters  for  the 
Initiative  and  a  10  percent  petition  for 
the  Referendum.  Also,  in  1912  a  state- 
wide Recall  amendment  was  ratified, 
which  applied  to  municipalities  on  the 
basis  of  a  25  percent  petition  of  the 
voters.  A  state  Initiative  amendment, 
which  was  adopted  in  1904,  did  not 
apply  to  municipalities. 

By  another  general  law  passed  in 
1915  the  Referendum  is  made  available 
to  counties  on  petition  of  10  percent 
of  the  vote  at  the  preceding  general 
county  election. 

Las  Vegas:  Population,  3,755.  By 
a  special  act  of  1911  the  city  of  Las 
Vegas  was  authorized  to  adopt  a  char- 
ter providing  for  the  commission  form 
of  government.  Las  Vegas  is  still 
operating  under  this  law.  The  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  four 
commissioners,  elected  for  terms  of 
two  years.  After  election  the  mayor 
assigns  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion to  heads  of  different  departments. 

The  Recall  of  elected  officials  is 
made  available  on  petition  of  20  per- 
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cent  of  the  qualified  electors,  grounds 
for  removal  being  stated.  Choice  of 
successor  to  the  incumbent  official  is 
made  at  the  same  time  as  the  Recall 
election,  the  name  of  the  incumbent 
appearing  on  the  ballot  unless  he  re- 
quests otherwise.  The  Initiative  and 
Referendum  are  made  available  under 
percentages  required  by  the  above 
state  constitutional  amendment  of 
1912. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

No  general  law  providing  for  the 
commission  or  other  improved  forms 
of  government  has  been  adopted  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  none  providing 
for  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  or 
the  Recall.  There  are  no  municipalities, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn, 
having  new  or  improved  forms  of  gov- 
ernment by  special  acts. 

Do  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
realize  that  their  state  is  one  of  the 
five  which  have  lagged  behind  in  this 
important  movement  for  more  efficient 
and  more  democratic  municipal  govern- 
ment? The  other  four  are  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  Delaware  and  Indiana. 
See  reference  to  these  five  states  in  the 
general  article  introducing  this  inves- 
tigation. 

NEW  JERSEY 
In  1911  what  is  known  as  the  Walsh 
law  was  enacted  in  New  Jersey,  per- 
mitting the  adoption  of  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government  for  all 
municipalities  of  the  state.  The  sub- 
mission of  the  plan  for  adoption  is 
contingent  on  a  petition  signed  by  20 
percent  of  the  vote  cast  at  the  last  gen- 
eral election.  Provision  is  made  in 
this  law  for  the  election  of  five  com- 
missioners in  cities  or  10,000  popula- 
tion or  more,  and  three  commissioners 
in  cities  of  less  than  10,000  population, 
in  both  cases  the  term  of  office  being- 
four  years.  The  mayor  does  not  have 
the  veto  power.    The  board  of  commis- 


sioners assigns  its  members  to  different 
departments.  The  mayor  is  ex-officio 
head  of  the  department  of  public  af- 
fairs. Salaries  of  the  commissioners 
are  fixed  according  to  different  classes 
of  cities.  Candidates  nominated  by 
petition  and  elected  on  non-partisan 
ballot. 

The  Initiative  is  made  available  at  a 
general  election  on  petition  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  vote  cast  at  the  preceding 
general  election,  but  15  percent  for  a 
special  election;  the  Referendum  on  15 
percent,  and  the  Recall  on  25  percent. 
In  connection  with  the  Recall  the 
choice  of  a  successor  to  the  incumbent 
official  is  made  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Recall  proposition  is  submitted, 
and  the  name  of  the  incumbent  is 
placed  on  the  ballot  unless  he  requests 
otherwise.  The  candidate  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  votes  is  elected. 
No  person  who  has  been  recalled  from 
an  elective  office  or  who  has  resigned 
under  Recall  proceedings  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  office  within  one  year.  Offi- 
cials are  immune  from  Recall  for  at 
least  one  year. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  New 
Jersey  which  have  organized  under  the 
foregoing  authority,  so  far  as  obtained, 
are  here  presented  in  chronological 
order,  preceded  by  a  list. 


1. 

Hawthorne 

17. 

Beverly 

2. 

Margate 

18. 

Bordentown 

3. 

Ocean  City 

19. 

Jersey  City 

4. 

Passaic 

20. 

Vineland 

5. 

Ridgewood 

21. 

Orange 

6. 

Trenton 

22 

Asbury  Park 

7 

Atlantic  City 

23. 

Belleville 

8. 

Ridgefield  Park 

24. 

Irvington 

9. 

Deal  Beach 

25. 

Haddonfield 

10. 

Long  Branch 

26. 

Bayonne 

i  1 . 

Nutley 

27. 

Bradley  Beach 

12. 

Longport 

28. 

Cape  May 

13. 

Wildwood 

29. 

Hoboken 

14. 

Sea  Isle  City 

30. 

N.  Brunswick 

15. 

Millville 

31. 

Allenhurst 

16. 

Phillipsburg 

32. 

Lambertville 
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1.  Hawthorne:  Population,  4,000.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  October  12,  1916, 
signed  by  John  A.  Shea,  clerk.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1911. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Referendum 
used  once.    Date  and  subject  not  given. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  work- 
ing satisfactorily.  Greater  efficiency. 
Voters  would  not  abolish  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  the  Recall." 

2.  Margate:  Population,  129.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1911.  Report 
not  yet  obtained. 

3.  Ocean  City:  Population,  3,721.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  3,  1916, 
signed  by  Jos.  G.  Champion,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1911.  Pro- 
vision for  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  according  to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Used  twice  in 
1913  with  satisfactory  results.  Once  to 
build  a  new  city  hall,  and  once  to  build 
an  improved  or  hard-surfaced  street. 
Both  carried  favorably.  The  Recall 
was  attempted  once  in  the  case  of  the 
mayor,  but  the  petitioners  failed  to 
secure  sufficient  signatures. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well."  Mayor  Champion  says  that  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  have 
a  good  effect  by  "placing  responsbility 
on  the  municipality,  instead  of  the  city 
officials." 

4.  Passaic:  Population,  61,225.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  4,  1916, 
signed  by  George  N.  Seger,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1911. 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  ac- 
cording to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Commission 
government  has  given  this  city  an  effi- 
cient and  business-like  administra- 
tion." Speaking  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall,  Mayor  Seger 
says:       "Cities    having    these    powers 


have  direct  control  over  officials,  and 
officials  give  more  efficient  service." 

5.  Ridgewood:  Population,  6,729.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  20,  1916, 
signed  by  Wilbur  Morris,  clerk.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1911.  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall  according 
to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Greater  efficiency  in  government 
matters  and  better  results  for  the 
money  expended.  No  opposition  to 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall." 

6.  Trenton:  Population,  103,190.  Two 
reports  to  Equity,  one  dated  February 
17,  1916,  from  Frederick  W.  Donnelly, 
mayor,  and  the  other  dated  April  10, 
1916,  from  C.  J.  Swartz,  receiver  of 
taxes.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1911.  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
call according  to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  Mr.  Don- 
nelly says  that  the  plan  has  "elimi- 
nated politics  and  given  business 
methods."  Mr.  Swartz  says  that  they 
have  established  a  nitration  plant  cost- 
ing about  $500,000,  a  municipal  colony 
for  care  of  indigents,  more  play- 
grounds, better  system  of  bookkeep- 
ing." In  reference  to  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall,  Mr.  Swartz 
says  that  they  cause  officials  to  be 
more  careful  in  the  desire  to  do  what 
the  people  wish. 

7.  Atlantic  City:  Population,  51,667. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  15, 
1916,  signed  by  Wm.  Riddle,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1912. 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  ac- 
cording to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Recall 
has  been  attempted  several  times,  but 
failed  for  want  of  sufficient  or  properly 
signed  petitions. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
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well.  Money  saved,  power  concentrat- 
ed, results  accomplished  with  greater 
speed,  etc." 

8.  Ridgefield  Park:  Population,  7,000. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  11,  1916, 
signed  by  M.  D.  Starker,  village  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1912. 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  ac- 
cording to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Public  receives  more  considera 
tion,  and  have  more  voice  in  the  ad 
ministration  of  public  affairs." 

9.  Borough  of  Deal:  Population,  3, 
400.  Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  24 
1916,  signed  by  William  A.  Stevens 
borough  attorney.  Commission  plan 
adopted  in  August,  1912.  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  according  to 
general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Recall  used 
once  against  the  mayor,  who  was  re- 
tained in  office  by  vote  of  3  to  1.  Date 
not  given. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Concentration  of  work  in  each 
department." 

10.  Long  Branch:  Population,  14,565. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  11,  1916, 
signed  by  W.  R.  Warwick,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1912. 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  ac- 
cording to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Initia- 
tive was  used  once,  in  November,  1913, 
when  an  ordinance  for  a  public  market 
was  proposed  and  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  Referendum  used  against 
ordinance  for  closing  theatres  and 
other  places  of  amusement  on  Sunday; 
defeated.  Also  against  ordinance  pro- 
viding for  bond  issue  to  provide  auto- 
mobile for  service;  defeated.  The  Re- 
call attempted  August,  1913,  against 
three  of  the  commissioners.  No  elec- 
tion was  held,  as  the  court  decided  that 


the  petition  was  not  in  proper  legal 
form. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
very  well."  This  official  says  further 
that  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  have  no  influence  whatever  on 
the  city  officials,  who  act  as  "if  these 
powers  were  not  in  existence."  This 
remark  sounds  rather  strange  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  on  at  least  two  occa- 
sions measures  passed  by  the  commis- 
sioners have  been  held  up  and  defeated 
by  the  voters,  and  that  a  public  market 
desired  by  the  people  had  to  be  ob- 
tained by  means  of  the  Initiative. 

11.  Nutley:  Population,  8,300.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  June  30,  1916, 
signed  by  Emil  Diebitsch,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1912.  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall  according 
to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  commis- 
sioners voluntarily  referred  to  the 
voters  the  question  of  building  a  gar- 
bage incinerator  and  establishing  a 
system  for  collection  of  garbage  and 
other  refuse.  This  was  rejected  by  the 
voters. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  well." 

12.  Longport:  Population,  118.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1912.  Report 
not  yet  obtained. 

13.  Wildwood:  Population,  3,858. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1912.  Re- 
port not  yet  obtained. 

14.  Sea  Isle  City:  Population,  955. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  11,  1916, 
signed  by  Irving  Fitch,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  May,  1913. 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  ac- 
cording to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "In  small 
cities  it  results  in  a  business  method 
for  each  department." 

15.  Millville:  Population,  13.307.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April   15,  1916, 
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signed  by  L.  H.  Miller,  city  solicitor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1913. 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  ac- 
cording to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Reorganization  and  efficency  in 
all  departments." 

16.  Phillipsburg:  Population,  17,000. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  15, 
1916,  signed  by  John  C.  Perdoe,  town 
clerk.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1913.  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
call according  to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "City  satis- 
fied. All  business  open  to  public.  Effi- 
cient work  for  money  spent,  with  no 
politics." 

17.  Beverly:  Population,  2,450.  Com- 
misson  plan  adopted  in  1913.  Report 
not  yet  obtained. 

18.  Bordentown:  Population,  4,095. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  Jos.  R.  Malane,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  June, 
1913.  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
call according  to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Referendum 
used  twice.  "First,  for  ordinance  regu- 
lating and  providing  for  number  of  day 
and  night  police;  defeated.  Second,  to 
prevent  the  governing  body  from  grant- 
ing a  liquor  license;   defeated." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  I  can  add  that  at  least  75  percent 
of  the  voters  are  in  full  accord  with 
the  present  form  of  government,  espe- 
cially with  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  features." 

19.  Jersey  City:  Population,  270,903. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  12,  1916, 
signed  by  M.  C.  Ely,  postmaster.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1913.  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall  according 
to  general  law. 

Use    or   Non-use    of    the    Initiative, 


Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

20.  Vineland:  Population,  5,282.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  11,  1916, 
signed  by  Walter  V.  Potts,  recorder. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  May,  1913. 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  ac- 
cording to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Referendum 
used  once,  when  the  proposition  for  a 
$100,000  bond  issue  to  pave  the  main 
street  was  submitted  to  the  voters;  re- 
jected by  a  small  majority. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  It  has  been  the  means  of  produc- 
ing a  more  efficient  government.  Have 
been  able  to  discount  all  bills."  Re- 
corder Potts  says  that  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  have  been  "the 
means  of  placing  a  check  upon  the  offl- 
cals." 

21.  Orange:  Population,  29,805.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  11,  1916, 
signed  by  Daniel  F.  Minahan,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1914. 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  ac- 
cording to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

22.  Asbury  Park:  Population,  10.910. 
Two  reports  to  Equity,  one  dated  April 
27,  1916,  from  the  mayor,  and  one  dated 
February  24,  1916,  from  H.  B.  White, 
city  clerk.  Commission  plan  adopted 
in  1914.  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  according  to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well."  Speaking  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall,  Clerk  White 
says  that  the  "realization  that  the  offi- 
cials are  directly  answerable  to  the 
voters  is  conducive  to  better  govern- 
ment." 

23.  Belleville:  Population,  11.996. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  16,  1916, 
signed  by  Robert  G.  Minion,  town  clerk. 
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Commission  plan  adopted  in  1914.  In- 
itiative, Referendum  and  Recall  accord- 
ing to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  The  town  is  being  improved  by 
paving." 

24.  Irvington:  Population,  20,342. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  October  19, 
1916,  signed  by  John  W.  Wehman, 
clerk.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1914.  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
call according  to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

25.  Haddonfield:  Population,  4,142. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  13,  1916, 
signed  by  Bayard  C.  Stavely,  postmas- 
ter. Commission  plan  adopted  in  No- 
vember, 1914.  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  according  to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Centralization  of  business." 
Postmaster  Stavely  says  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  has  a  good  effect,  because  offi- 
cials are  thus  "held  to  strict  account- 
ability for  their  departments." 

26.  Bayonne:  Population,  64,461.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  22,  1916, 
signed  by  Wm,  P.  Lee,  city  clerk.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  March  9,  1915. 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  ac- 
cording to  general  law. 

Use    or   Non-use    of    the    Initiative, 

Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Works  well." 

27.  Bradley  Beach:  Population,  2,250. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1915.  Re- 
port not  yet  obtained. 

28.  Cape  May:  Population,  2,513. 
Two  reports  to  Equity,  one  dated  June 
19,  1916,  from  Wm.  Porter,  city  clerk, 
and  the  other  dated  June  21,  1916,  from 
Lewis  Stevens,  city  auditor.     Commis- 
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sion  plan  adopted  in  October,  1915. 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
available  according  to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Works  well." 

29.  Hoboken:  Pop.,  74,994.  Commis- 
sion plan  adopted  Feb.  9,  1915.  Clerk 
Haggerty  reports  that  the  I.,  R.  and  R. 
have  not  been  used,  and  that  plan 
"works  well." 

30.  New  Brunswick:  Population,  30,- 
019.  Two  reports  to  Equity,  one  dated 
July  1,  1916,  from  Hugh  Boyd,  editor 
and  publisher  of  three  newspapers,  and 
the  other  from  the  city  attorney.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1915.  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall  available 
according  to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  Mr.  Boyd 
says  there  have  been  more  improve- 
ments, but  based  upon  new  bond 
issues  and  raised  assessments.  Tax 
rate  reduced  19  points.  Editor  Boyd 
thinks  that  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  have  had  little  effect  so  far, 
and  that  the  "press  and  Board  of  Trade 
are  leading  factors  in  creating  senti- 
ment." This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  one 
might  ask  how  the  sentiment  thus 
created  may  properly  express  itself  in 
exigencies  without  the  tools  of  popular 
control? 

31.  Allenhurst:  Population  all  the 
year,  350;  in  summer,  2,500.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  October  18,  1916, 
signed  by  Chas.  E.  King,  clerk.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1916. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Satisfac- 
tory. No  opposition  to  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall." 

32.  Lambertville:  Population,  4.600. 
Plan  adopted  September  19,  1916. 


Considering  the  large  percentage  of 
the   New  Jersey  municipalities  which 
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have  had  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  available,  but  which,  so  far, 
have  not  had  occasion  to  use  them,  we 
sent  a  special  inquiry  to  the  officials  of 
these  municipalities,  asking  particular- 
ly how  many  times  attempts  had  been 
made  to  use  these  powers  of  direct 
popular  control,  and,  if  such  attempts 
had  been  made,  what  their  effect  had 
been  upon  the  course  of  the  officials. 
Replies  to  these  questions  brought  to 
light  several  instances  of  attempted 
use  of  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall,  but  no  general  recognition  of 
the  effect  of  such  attempts.  It  would 
hardly  be  likely  that  officials  would  be 
inclined  to  admit  that  these  attempts 
had  affected  their  course.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  that  such  attempts  are 
made  from  time  to  time  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  estimating  the  poten- 
tial value  of  these  instruments. 


NEW  MEXICO 

In  1909,  while  New  Mexico  was  yet 
under  its  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  general  law  was  enacted  giv- 
ing municipalities  of  3,000  population 
or  over  the  option  of  adopting  the 
commission  form  of  government,  or  a 
plan  practically  identical  with  the 
commission-manager  form,  but  which 
was  not  then  so  designated.  This  lat- 
ter plan  made  provision  for  a  commis- 
sion of  three,  to  serve  without  com- 
pensation, but  who  should  designate 
and  employ  a  salaried  "superintendent 
of  city  affairs"  to  have  entire  charge 
of  the  administrative  functions  of  the 
city,  just  as  the  more  recent  city  man- 
ager is  authorized  to  do.  The  city  of 
Roswell  was  organized  under  this 
managerial  plan,  and  its  affairs  were 
so  conducted  until  this  act  was  re- 
pealed in  1913,  when  the  legislature  of 
the  state  of  New  Mexico  enacted  a 
general  law  providing  for  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government.  By  the 
terms  of  this  repeal  the  "superintend- 
ent" plan  for  Roswell  was  allowed  to 


continue  only  until  the  next  regular 
election,  in  1914,  at  which  time  it  was 
optional  to  adopt  the  regular  com- 
mission plan. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  students  of 
municipal  government  to  have  re- 
stated here  for  examination  the  terms 
under  which  this  old  territorial 
statute  provided  for  the  "superintend- 
ent of  city  affairs,"  directing  that  he 
should  "take  charge  of  all  public  mat- 
ters of  the  city,  under  the  direction 
of  the  mayor  and  the  city  council;  to 
direct  street  improvements;  care  for 
and  repair  all  streets  and  all  public 
improvements;  to  direct  the  use,  exten- 
sion, repair  and  maintenance  of  all 
public  utilities;  to  see  that  the  city  is 
kept  in  proper  sanitary  conditions,  and 
safe  for  life  and  property."  Also  it 
is  required  that  the  superintendent 
should  submit  to  the  commission  once 
a  year  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  public 
expenses.  Further,  the  law  said:  "It 
is  contemplated  in  this  act  that  the 
superintendent  shall,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  city  council,  direct 
all  public  matters  of  the  city  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  inter- 
ested, either  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
which  pertain  to  the  city's  affairs,  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  its  people." 

The  above-mentioned  commission 
government  law  of  1913  makes  the 
question  of  submitting  plan  at  a  special 
election  conditioned  on  a  25  percent 
petition.  It  provides  for  the  election 
of  three  commissioners,  one  of  whom 
is  to  be  the  mayor,  and  all  elected  for 
terms  of  two  years.  The  commission 
assigns  the  different  departments  to  its 
members.  Proposition  to  abandon  the 
plan  may  be  submitted  after  four  years 
on  petition  of  25  percent  of  the  voters. 
No  provision  for  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall. 

NEW  YORK 

The  optional  city  law  of  1914  (Ch. 
444),  applying  to  cities  of  the  second 
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class  (50,000  to  175,000)  and  to  the 
third  class  (under  50,000),  presents  six 
sorts  of  charters,  from  which  any  of 
these  cities  may  choose.  The  submis- 
sion of  a  plan  for  adoption  is  on  a  10 
percent  petition  in  a  city  where  less 
than  20,000  votes  were  cast  at  the  pre- 
ceding general  election,  and  by  2,000 
petitioners  in  other  cities.  In  none  of 
these  plans  is  provision  made  for  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  or  Recall.  The 
six  options  are  as  follows: 

A.  Government  by  mayor  and  four 
councilmen,  elected  at  large,  with  di- 
vision of  administrative  duties  among 
them. 

B.  Government  by  mayor  and  four 
councilmen,  elected  at  large,  with  col- 
lective supervision — that  is,  all  author- 
ity concentrated  in  the  mayor  and  four 
or  two  councilmen,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  city,  the  council  having 
authority  to  appoint  officers  for  the  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  prescribe  their  qualifications 
and  to  fix  their  compensation. 

C.  Government  by  mayor  and  six 
councilmen  in  cities  of  the  second 
class,  and  by  mayor  and  four  council- 
men  in  cities  of  the  third  class,  elected 
at  large.  Administrative  and  execu- 
tive powers  vested  in  city  manager, 
appointed  by  council  (council  does  not 
have  option  of  retaining  executive 
authority,  but  may  appoint  or  remove 
city  manager). 

D.  Government  by  mayor  and  five 
councilmen  (may  be  five  or  three  in 
cities  under  25,000),  elected  at  large. 

E.  Same  as  preceding,  with  legis- 
lative department  consisting  of  nine 
councilmen. 

F.  Same  as  D,  with  legislative  de- 
partment consisting  of  councilmen 
elected  by  wards. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Capes, 
of  the  State  Conference  of  Mayors,  that 
early  in  1916  the  attorney-general  de- 
clared unconstitutional  the  provisions 
of  the  optional  law  empowering  cities 
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"to  pass  ordinances  contrary  to  special 
laws  enacted  by  the  legislature."  This 
compelled  Newburgh  and  Niagara  Palls 
to  re-establish  their  old  charter  pro- 
visions by  special  act.  The  Conference 
of  Mayors  is  preparing  to  test  this 
opinion  in  the  courts. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  New 
York  which  have  organized  under  the 
foregoing  authority  or  by  special  acts, 
so  far  as  obtained,  are  here  presented 
in  chronological  order,  preceded  by  a 
list. 

1.  Beacon  6.  Saratoga  Springs 

2.  Buffalo  7.  Watertown 

3.  Niagara  Falls    8.  White  Plains 

4.  Mechanicville    9.  Sherrill 

5.  Newburgh 

1.  Beacon:  Population,  11,000.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  5,  1916, 
signed  by  Moses  Lamont,  commissioner 
of  accounts.  Commission  plan  adopted 
in  1913,  under  special  act.  A  mayor  and 
five  commissioners,  all  elected  at  large 
for  terms  of  four  years.  The  commis- 
sioners are  elected  for  particular  de- 
partments. Compulsory  Referendum 
on  franchises.  No  provision  for  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall  by  peti- 
tion. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
very  well.  Centralizes  responsibility, 
from  which  quick  and  better  results 
are  obtained.  Promotes  economy  and 
efficiency." 

2.  Buffalo:  Population,  454,112.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  11,  1916, 
signed  by  William  S.  Rann,  corporation 
council.  Commission  plan  obtained  by 
special  act,  and  adopted  November  2, 
1914.  The  government  consists  of  five 
commissioners,  one  of  whom  is  chosen 
as  mayor.  The  Referendum  is  made 
available  on  5  percent  petition,  but  no 
provision  is  made  for  the  Initiative  or 
Recall. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Referendum: 
Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  work- 
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ing  smoothly  so  far.  One  or  two  of  the 
bureaus  and  departments  of  the  city 
have  been  reorganized  with  a  view  to 
securing  greater  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  administration,  and  the  re- 
sults thus  far  seem  to  be  satisfactory." 
Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  by 
a  large  and  representative  body  of 
Buffalo's  citizens  to  induce  the  state 
legislature  to  permit  the  submission  of 
Initiative  and  Recall  amendments  to 
their  charter.  So  far  the  state  law- 
makers have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this 
rightful  appeal.  Another  and  more 
determined  effort  is  to  be  made  to  gain 
the  consent  of  the  1917  legislature. 
Under  a  proper  home  rule  law,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  of  getting  state 
permission  to  submit  any  question  to 
the  voters  of  a  city  when  desired  by  a 
considerable  number. 

3.  Niagara  Falls:  Population,  35,127. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  11,  1916, 
signed  by  George  W.  Whitehead, 
mayor.  Commission-manager  plan 
adopted  under  optional  city  law  No- 
vember 3,  1914. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Hopeful  of 
good  results." 

4.  Mechanicville:  Population,  6,634. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1914, 
under  special  act.  Report  not  yet  ob- 
tained. 

5.  Newburgh:  Population,  29,023. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  March  18, 
1916,  signed  by  Fred  C.  Alber,  city 
manager.  Commission-manager  plan 
adopted  May  1,  1915,  under  optional 
city  law. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  well." 

6.  Saratoga  Springs:  Population,  12,- 
813.  Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  12, 
1916,  signed  by  D.  E.  Harrington,  post- 
master. Commission  plan  obtain  ?d  by 
special  act  in  1915.  No  provision  for 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  work- 
ing well." 

7.  Watertown:      Population,     30,000. 


Commission  plan  adopted  in  1915, 
under  optional  city  law.  In  effect 
January  1,  1918. 

8.  White  Plains:  Population,  19,287. 
Commission  plan  adopted  under  special 
act  in  1915.  Plan  said  to  be  working 
well.    Report  not  yet  obtained. 

9.  Sherrill:  Population,  1,500.  Com- 
mission-manager plan  adopted  May, 
1916. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

We  are  informed  by  the  attorney - 
general  of  North  Carolina  that  there  Is 
no  general  law  under  which  munici- 
palities in  that  state  may  adopt  the 
commission  or  other  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment. According  to  our  informa- 
tion, there  are  nine  municipalities 
which  have  adopted  the  commission 
or  commission-manager  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  these  have  been  char- 
tered under  separate  or  special  acts  of 
the  legislature.  Signed  reports  con- 
cerning the  experience  of  these  munici- 
palities, so  far  as  obtained,  are  here 
presented  in  chronological  order,  pre- 
ceded by  a  list. 


1.  Greensboro 

2.  Wilmington 

3.  Hickory 

4.  Morganton 
1.  Greensboro: 


5.  Raleigh 

6.  Asheville 

7.  Elizabeth  City 

8.  High  Point 
Population,     18,391. 


Report  to  Equity,  dated  March  6,  1916, 
signed  by  T.  J.  Murphy,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  March,  1911. 
Mayor  and  two  commissioners.  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall  are  made 
available  each  on  25  percent  of  the 
vote  cast  at  the  preceding  municipal 
election. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Initia- 
tive was  used  once  in  1911  on  a  propo- 
sition to  establish  a  municipal  meat 
market,  after  the  commissioners  had 
refused  to  enact  such  an  ordinance. 
The  proposition  was  defeated  by  a 
large  majority. 

Operation  and  Results:    "The  unani- 
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mous  satisfaction  of  the  public."  As 
to  the  effect  of  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall,  Mayor  Murphy  says: 
"They  possibly  keep  the  government 
from  becoming  too  hard-headed." 

2.  Wilmington:  Population,  27,781. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  September, 
1916,  signed  by  Thos.  D.  Meares,  city 
clerk  and  treasurer.  Commission  plan 
adopted  under  special  act  of  1911, 
amended  in  1913  and  1915.  Provides 
for  a  council  of  six  members,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  chosen  as  mayor,  but 
without  the  veto  power.  All  elected 
for  terms  of  two  years.  Council  as- 
signs the  different  departments  to  its 
members.  Candidates  nominated  by 
petition  and  elected  on  non-partisan 
ballot.  Initiative  is  made  available 
at  a  general  election  on  petition  of  10 
percent  of  the  vote  cast  for  mayor  at 
the  preceding  primary  election,  but  a 
35  percent  petition  is  required  for  a 
special  election.  The  Referendum  is 
available  against  all  measures,  except 
those  declared  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  council  to  be  emergencies,  on  a 
35  percent  petition.  The  Recall  on  35 
percent.  Choice  of  a  successor  is 
made  at  the  same  time  that  the  Recall 
proposition  is  submitted,  the  name  of 
the  incumbent  appearing  on  the  ballot 
unless  he  requests  otherwise.  Candi- 
date receiving  highest  number  of 
votes  is  declared  elected. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Referendum 
used  once,  in  June,  1916,  on  a  pro- 
posed increase  of  the  tax  rate.  Four 
propositions  involved,  one  of  which 
was  adopted  and  the  others  defeated. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Advantage  is  in  more  direct- 
ness of  action.  Less  circumlocution. 
More  individual  responsibility." 

3.  Hickory:  Population,  3,716.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916, 
signed  by  John  W.  Ballew,  city 
manager.  Commission-manager  plan 
adopted   May,    1913.     All   the    govern- 
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mental  powers  are  vested  in  a  mayor 
and  four  "aldermen"  elected  at  large. 
Candidates  nominated  by  petition. 
The  council  thus  elected  must  employ 
a  city  manager,  to  have  entire  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  city's  af- 
fairs. Members  of  the  council  receive 
$1  for  attendance  at  each  meeting,  but 
not  more  than  $60  each  for  any  one 
year. 

The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
call are  made  available  each  on  peti- 
tion of  25  percent  of  the  qualified 
registered  voters.  Compulsory  Refer- 
endum on  franchises.  If  the  incumbent 
official  shall  not  have  resigned  within 
five  days  after  a  petition  for  a  Recall 
election  has  been  filed,  the  council 
must  call  a  special  election  within 
forty-five  days.  Reason  must  be  given, 
in  not  over  200  words,  for  demanding 
Recall,  and  the  incumbent  may  reply 
at  similar  length.  The  name  of  the 
incumbent  must  be  printed  upon  the 
ballot  unless  he  resigns. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  well;  better  insight  into  the 
city's  business;  has  saved  money." 

4.  Morganton:  Population,  2,712.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  June  10,  1916, 
signed  by  G.  T.  Cain,  city  manager. 
Commission-manager  plan  adopted  in 
September,  1913.  The  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  are  made  available 
each  on  25  percent  of  the  qualified 
registered  voters. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Our  street  and  sidewalk  exten- 
sions are  evidence." 

5.  Raleigh:  Population,  19,833.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  June  12,  1916, 
signed  by  Bart  M.  Gatling,  postmaster. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1913. 
Three  commissioners,  one  of  whom  is 
designated  the  mayor,  are  elected  for 
terms  of  two  years.     Salaries,   $3,000. 
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Candidates  nominated  by  petition  and 
elected  on  non-partisan  ballot.  The 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  are 
made  available  each  on  petition  of  25 
percent  of  the  vote  cast  for  mayor  at 
the  preceding  general  election.  In  a 
Recall  election  the  candidate  receiv- 
ing majority  of  the  votes  is  declared 
elected,  and  in  case  no  one  receives  a 
majority,  the  two  receiving  the  highest 
vote  must  be  voted  for  at  a  second 
election.  The  name  of  the  incumbent 
official  is  placed  upon  the  ballot  unless 
he  requests  otherwise. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "In  some 
respects  the  plan  has  worked  very 
well.  Great  advance  has  been  made  in 
the  quantity  of  asphalt  paving;  cement 
sidewalks  and  water  works  system  in- 
stalled. So  much  more  is  now  done 
that  it  leaves  no  room  for  making  any 
comparisons  with  the  cost  of  what  was 
done  before." 

6.  Asheville:  Population,  20,157.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  24,  1916, 
signed  by  L.  G.  Williamson,  assistant 
secretary-treasurer.  Commission  plan 
adopted  May,  1915.  Government  con- 
sists of  three  commissioners,  elected 
for  terms  of  four  years.  Salaries, 
$2,000.  Commissioners  elected  for 
definite  departments.  Candidates  nomi- 
nated by  petition  and  elected  on  non- 
partisan ballot.  The  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  are  made  available 
each  on  35  percent  of  the  vote  cast,  for 
mayor  at  the  preceding  general  elec- 
tion. Choice  of  a  successor  is  made 
at  same  time  that  the  Recall  proposi- 
tion is  submitted.  Name  of  the  incum- 
bent is  placed  on  the  ballot  unless  he 
requests  otherwise,  or  unless  he  re- 
signs. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

7.  Elizabeth  City:   Population,  9,292. 


Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  5, 
1916,  signed  by  P.  G.  Sawyer,  mayor. 
Commission-manager  plan  adopted  in 
1915.  No  provision  for  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  Plan  works 
well. 

8.  High  Point:  Population,  12,500. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  11,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  J.  Farriss,  postmaster. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1915. 
Five  commissioners  elected  annually. 
No  provision  for  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  There  is  a  saving  to  city,  mate- 
rially, and  the  plan  is  popular,  because 
a  balance  sheet  and  itemized  expense 
account  is  published  in  paper  every 
month.  Every  citizen  knows  how  the 
city  is  run  and  what  it  costs." 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Under  a  general  law  of  1907  all 
municipalities  of  500  population  or 
over  were  authorized  to  adopt  the 
commission  form  of  government.  The 
submission  of  this  plan  for  adoption 
by  the  voters  may  be  made  en  petition 
of  one-tenth  of  the  voters.  But  if  the 
proposition  is  rejected  it  may  not  be 
submitted  again  for  a  period  of  one 
year.  The  governmental  authority  is 
reposed  in  a  president  and  four  com- 
missioners, elected  at  large  for  terms 
of  two  years.  After  election  the  com- 
mission, by  a  majority  vote,  assigns 
the  departments  to  its  members.  The 
president  of  the  board  is  designated  as 
the  executive  head  of  the  government, 
with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  laws 
are  enforced.  After  this  plan  shall 
have  been  operated  for  more  than  four 
years,  any  city  may,  upon  petition  of 
not  less  than  40  percent  of  the  electors, 
vote  on  the  proposition  to  abandon. 
Candidates  for  office  are  nominated  by 
petition,  and  elected  on  non-partisan 
ballot. 

This  law  of  1907  made  no  provision 
for    the    Initiative,    Referendum    and 
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Recall,  but  a  law  of  1911,  applying  to 
all  commission-governed  municipali- 
ties, makes  the  Initiative  available  at 
a  general  election  on  15  percent  peti- 
tion of  the  total  vote  at  the  last 
municipal  election,  but  a  25  percent 
petition  is  required  for  a  special  elec- 
tion. Any  ordinance  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  the  people  may  not  be  repealed  or 
amended  except  by  vote  of  the  people. 
The  Referendum  is  made  available 
on  10  percent  petition  against  all 
except  emergency  measures — so  de- 
clared by  a  two-thirds  majority,  and 
the  Recall  on  30  percent  petition. 
Petition  must  state  grounds  of  re- 
moval. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  North 
Dakota  which  have  organized  under 
the  foregoing  authority,  so  far  as 
obtained,  are  here  presented  in  chron- 
ological order,  preceded  by  a  list. 


1.  Mandan 

2.  Bismarck 

3.  Minot 

4.  Devil's  Lake 

5.  Fargo 


6.  Hillsboro 

7.  Williston 

8.  Marmarth 

9.  Ray 

10.  Washburn 


1.  Mandan:  Population,  5,185.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  May  19,  1916, 
signed  by  W.  H.  Seitz,  city  auditor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  October  2, 
1907.  The  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  are  made  available  on  the  per- 
centages of  voters  required  by  the 
above-mentioned  general  commission 
government  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Recall  re- 
sorted to  as  to  the  president  of  com- 
mission in  March,  1914,  without  suc- 
cess." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  well  so  far." 

2.  Bismarck:  Population,  6,344.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  23,  1916, 
signed  by  R.  H.  Thistlethwaite,  city 
auditor.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1909.     Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 


call made  available  according  to  above 
state  law. 

Use  or  Non-tise  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  No  use  has 
been  made  of  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum, but  the  Recall  was  attempted 
once  against  two  commissioners. 
Cause:  alleged  discrimination  in  own 
favor  on  Board  of  Equalization.  Re- 
sult: One  resigned  for  personal  rea- 
sons outside  of  the  charges  alleged, 
and  the  other  was  re-elected  by  in- 
creased majority. 

Operation  and  Results:  "No  better 
and  no  worse  than  aldermanic  form." 

3.  Minot:  Population,  12,500.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  April  15,  1916,  signed 
by  A.  D.  Hagenstein,  city  auditor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  June, 
1909.  The  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  are  made  available  according  to 
the  above  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Recall  used 
once  during  October,  1913.  Was  par- 
tially successful.  Attempt  was  made 
to  Recall  three  officials;  two  of  them 
were  re-elected  and  one  recalled. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
very  satisfactorily." 

4.  Devil's  Lake:  Population,  4,525. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  16,  1916, 
signed  by  M.  J.  Cowley,  treasurer- 
auditor.  Commission  plan  adopted 
March  6,  1911.  The  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  are  made  available 
according  to  the  above  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

5.  Fargo:  Population,  20,549.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  15,  1916, 
Signed  by  A.  R.  Watkins,  city  auditor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  April, 
1913.  The  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  are  made  available  according  to 
above  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum    and    Recall:       Initiative 
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once.     General  tax  law  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  872  to  554. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Materially  decreased  interest 
rate  on  bonded  debt." 

6.  Hillsboro:  Population,  1,299.  Plan 
adopted  in  1913.  Report  not  yet  ob- 
tained. 

7.  Williston:  Population,  4,678.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  11, 
1916,  signed  by  G.  G.  Harvey,  city  audi- 
tor. Commission  plan  adopted  in  1913. 
The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
are  made  available  according  to  above 
state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Never  used, 
but  probably  have  influenced  the  gov- 
ernment a  little. 

Operation  and  Results:  "This  plan 
has  worked  out  well,  as  city  has  shown 
a  cash  balance  of  around  $50,000  for 
the  last  three  years,  with  the  levy  and 
assessed  valuation  reduced.  Assessed 
valuation  1915,  $1,179,564;  levy,  19.8 
mills." 

8.  Marmarth:  Population,  708.  Plan 
adopted  in  1915.  Report  not  yet  ob- 
tained. 

9.  Ray:  Population,  679.  Plan 
adopted  in  1914.  Report  not  yet  ob- 
tained. 

10.  Washburn:  Population,  657.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  April  3,  1916. 
Report  not  obtained. 

OHIO 

In  1911  what  is  known  as  the  Cros- 
ser  law  was  enacted  making  the  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum  available  for  all 
municipalities  in  Ohio,  but  on  a  peti- 
tion basis  found  to  be  virtually  pro- 
hibitive, namely,  30  per  cent,  for  the 
Initiative  and  15  per  cent,  for  the 
Referendum.  But  this  law  was  super- 
seded in  1913  by  the  Fitzpatrick  law 
which  reduced  the  petition  basis  for 
both  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  to 
10  per  cent. 

By  one  section  of  the  Initiative  and 


Equity 

Referendum  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution of  Ohio,  adopted  in  September, 
1912,  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
powers  are  reserved  "to  the  people  of 
each  municipality  on  all  questions 
which  such  municipalities  may  now  or 
hereafter  be  authorized  by  law  to 
control  by  legislative  action;  such 
powers  shall  be  exercised  in  the  man- 
ner now  or  hereafter  provided  by 
law."  The  home  rule  section  of  the 
constitution,  adopted  in  1912  (Art.  18, 
Sees.  2-9),  permits  municipalities  to 
frame  and  adopt  or  amend  their 
charters  on  10  percent  petition. 

A  general  law  enacted  by  the  legis- 
lature April  28,  1913,  presented  three 
optional  plans  of  municipal  govern- 
ment and  the  conditions  for  their 
adoption  by  popular  vote.  These  plans 
are  entitled  "commission,"  "commis- 
sion-manager" and  "federal"  plans. 
But  the  law  makes  certain  require- 
ments common  to  all  three.  Any  one 
of  these  plans  may  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  on  petition  of  10  percent  of 
the  vote  at  the  last  regular  election. 

This  model  charter  law  provides 
that  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
"shall  apply  and  become  a  part  of  each 
plan  of  government  provided  in  this 
act"  (Art.  VII,  Sec.  1,  103  O.  L.  784) 
but  the  Recall  is  left  optional,  the 
voters  being  required  to  decide  for  or 
against  it  in  adopting  their  new 
charter.  The  distinction  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum are  in  the  constitution  while  the 
Recall  is  not. 

Under  the  above  home  rule  amend- 
ment a  number  of  Ohio  cities,  of  which 
Cleveland  was  the  first,  adopted  new 
charters,  some  providing  for  the  com- 
mission or  commission-manager  forms 
and  some  retaining  old  forms  with 
variations,  but  all  having  the  powers 
of  direct  popular  control.  So  far  only 
one  municipality,  Westerville,  has 
availed  itself  of  the  model  charter  law. 
Following  are  the  reports  from  these 
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municipalities,  so  far  as  obtained,  in 
their  chronological  order: 


7.  Westerville 

8.  East  Cleveland 

9.  Kenmore 

10.  Zanesville 

11.  Tiffin 


1.  Dayton 

2.  Lakewood 

3.  Middletown 

4.  Springfield 

5.  Ashtabula 

6.  Sandusky 

1.  Dayton:  Population,  123,794.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  May  16,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  B.  Harshman,  clerk  of 
the  commission.  Commission-manager 
plan  adopted  in  1913,  as  prepared  by  a 
special  charter  commission,  acting 
under  the  home  rule  amendment  to 
the  state  constitution.  The  legislative 
functions  are  vested  in  a  commission 
of  five,  elected  at  large  for  terms  of 
four  years.  Candidates  nominated  by 
petition  and  elected  on  non-partisan 
ballot.  The  commission  is  required  to 
employ  a  city  manager  to  serve  at  its 
pleasure,  and  at  a  salary  determined 
by  it,  which  official  may  or  may  not 
be  a  resident  of  the  city  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment.  The  manager  has 
entire  charge  of  the  city  administra- 
tion. 

The  Initiative  is  made  available  on 
petition  of  10  percent  of  the  registered 
voters,  but  if  the  proposed  ordinance 
is  rejected  by  the  commission  or  is 
passed  in  a  form  different  from  that 
proposed,  the  committee  of  the  peti- 
tioners may  require  that  it  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  in  its  original 
form,  or  with  any  proposed  change  if 
a  petition  is  presented  with  15  percent 
additional  signatures.  The  Referen- 
dum is  available  on  25  percent  peti- 
tion. Emergency  measures  are  also 
subject  to  Referendum,  except  that 
they  go  into  effect  at  the  time  indi- 
cated, and  are  not  delayed  until  after 
an  election,  as  are  ordinary  measures 
on  which  a  Referendum  is  demanded. 
If  not  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters  at  the  election,  the  said  emer- 
gency   measures    are    repealed.      The 


Recall  is  available  on  a  25  percent 
petition.  The  Recall  proposition  is 
submitted  separately  on  the  ballot, 
and  in  the  event  that  a  majority  of  the 
voters  favor  the  proposition,  the  suc- 
cessor is  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  by  the  commission. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Initiative 
used  once,  November  3,  1914,  when  the 
Socialist  party  initiated  an  "ordinance 
to  provide  for  issue  of  bonds  to  build 
a  municipal  electric  light  plant;  de- 
feated." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  First  year,  with  an  increase  in 
revenue  of  only  $38,000  income,  the 
city  gave  increased  services  to  amount 
of  $139,947.93.  Saved  $33,000  in  pur- 
chases alone,  without  reducing  qual- 
ity." 

2.  Lakewood:  Population,  15,181. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  7, 
1916,  signed  by  Clayton  W.  Tyler, 
mayor.  Modified  commission  plan 
adopted  July,  1913.  Provision  for 
Initiative  on  petition  of  5  percent  of 
the  qualified  voters,  the  Referendum  on 
15  percent;  no  Recall. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum:  Referendum  used  once, 
November  2,  1915.  Street  railway 
grant;  carried.  Initiative  used  in 
spring  of  1913  to  submit  charter. 
Preferential  voting  provided  for  by 
amendment. 

Operation  and  Results:  Mr.  Tyler 
says  that  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum constitute  "a  protection  to  public 
officials." 

3.  Middletown:  Population,  14,827. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  7, 
1916,  signed  by  John  Kunz,  clerk  of 
city  commission.  Commission  plan 
adopted  August,  1913  Five  commis- 
sioners elected  for  terms  of  four  years. 
IS^ftjfive  is  made  available  on  peti- 
tion of  20  percent  of  the  vote  at  the 
preceding  regular  election,  the  Refer- 
endum,  on  a   10  percent  petition  and 
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Equity 


the  Recall  on  20  percent.  Grounds  for 
Recall  must  be  stated  in  not  over  200 
words.  Choice  of  a  successor  is  made 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Recall^ 
proposition  is  submitted,  but  the  Re- 
call is  voted  on  separately,  and  the 
names  of  the  candidates  appear  on  the 
same  ballot.  In  case  the  incumbent  is 
recalled,  the  candidate  receiving  a 
plurality  of  the  votes  is  declared 
elected  for  the  unexpired  term.  Offi- 
cials are  immune  from  Recall  pro- 
ceedings for  at  least  six  months.  An 
official  who  is  recalled  from  office  may 
not  hold  any  public  office  for  at  least 
two  years  thereafter. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Referendum 
used  once  for  ordinance  vacating  a 
portion  of  a  street;   defeated." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  The  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  provision  in  our  charter  would 
not  be  abolished  if  these  provisions 
were  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple." 

4.  Springfield:  Population,  50,058. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916, 
signed  by  Geo.  L.  Rinkliff,  secretary  to 
city  manager.  Commission-manager 
plan  adopted  August,  1913,  under  home 
rule  provision  of  constitution.  Five 
commissioners  elected  for  terms  of 
four  years.  Commission  appoints  man- 
ager as  administrative  head  of  the 
government,  without  regard  to  his 
political  beliefs  or  whether  he  is  a 
resident  of  the  city  or  not.  Non-parti- 
san nominations  by  2  percent  peti- 
tion. The  Initiative  is  made  available 
at  a  general  election  on  petition  of  10 
percent  of  the  registered  voters,  but 
25  percent  for  a  special  election;  the 
Referendum  on  15  percent  petition  at 
general  election,  but  25  percent  for  a 
special  election;  the  Recall  on  15  per- 
cent. Question  of  Recall  separated  on 
ballot  from  names  of  candidatejl,  who 
are  nominated  on  5  percent  petition 
without  a  primary. 


Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Reduced  tax  rate  from  $1.50  to 
$1.31  in  two  years,  and  wiped  out 
floating  debt  of  $120,000." 

5.  Ashtabula:  Population,  20,478. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  May  6,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  Warren  Prine,  city 
manager.  Commission-manager  plan 
adopted  November  3,  1914.  Governing 
body  consists  of  a  commission  of 
seven  members,  elected  at  large  by  the 
Hare  system  of  proportional  represen- 
tation for  a  term  of  two  years.  The 
first  city  in  the  country  to  adopt  pro- 
portional representation.  This  was  ob- 
tained by  Initiative  petition.  Salary  of 
members,  $100  a  year,  and  $150  for 
the  chairman.  The  council  is  required 
to  appoint  a  city  manager  as  the  ad- 
ministrative head  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  also  other  officials.  Candi- 
dates nominated  by  petition  and 
elected  on  non-partisan  ballot.  The 
Initiative  is  made  available  at  a  gen- 
eral election  on  petition  of  10  percent 
of  the  registered  voters,  but  on  25 
percent  for  a  special  election;  the 
Referendum  on  10  percent.  Emer- 
gency ordinances  are  also  subject  to 
Referendum,  except  that  they  go  into 
effect  at  the  time  indicated;  but  in 
case  the  vote  is  against  them,  they 
are  then  repealed.  Certain  definite 
measures  are  exempted  from  the 
Referendum,  as  follows: 

The  annual  appropriation,  additions 
to  public  improvements,  approval  or 
disapproval  of  appointments  or  re- 
movals by  city  manager  or  council, 
council's  approval  of  bonds  and  reso- 
lutions for  the  submission  of  any 
proposition  to  the  voters. 

The  Recall  is  available  on  25  per- 
cent petition.  If  more  than  three 
members  are  subjected  to  the  Recall 
procedure,  the  choice  of  their  succes- 
sors is  made  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Recall   proposition   is   submitted; 
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but  the  Recall  is  voted  on  separately, 
and  the  names  of  the  candidates  ap- 
pear on  the  same  ballot.  In  case  less 
than  three  members  of  the  council  are 
recalled,  the  vacancies  are  filled  by- 
appointment  of  the  council. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Never  used 
under  this  charter. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  work- 
ing well  so  far.  No  opposition  to  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall." 

6.  Sandusky:  Population,  20,127. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  12,  1916, 
signed  by  James  A.  Ryan,  postmaster. 
Commission-manager  plan  adopted  in 
May,  1914,  and  put  in  operation  Jan- 
uary 1,  1916.  Five  commissioners 
elected  for  terms  of  four  years. 
Duties  of  manager  identical  with  those 
provided  in  Springfield  charter.  Non- 
partisan nominations  by  5  percent 
petition.  The  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  available  each  on  10  per- 
cent of  the  registered  voters. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "No  nota- 
ble results  at  this  date."  Postmaster 
Ryan  says  that  the  existence  of  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
has  created  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  commissioners  "to  follow  the 
wishes  of  the  people  in  matters  of 
legislation." 

7.  Westerville:  Population,  3,000. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  9, 
1916,  signed  by  Ray  S.  Blinn,  city 
manager.  Commission-manager  plan 
in  effect  January  1,  1916,  under  the 
above-mentioned  optional  charter  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Best  re- 
sult is  that  there  is  a  man  all  the 
time  on  the  job." 

8.  East  Cleveland:  Population,  11,- 
914.  Commission-manager  plan  adopted 
in  1916.     Report  not  yet  obtained. 

9.  Kenmore:   Population,  1,561.  Com- 


mission-manager plan  adopted  in  (?). 
Report  not  yet  obtained. 

10.  Zanesvllle:  Population,  29,949. 
Commission-manager  plan  in  effect 
January  1,  1918. 

11.  Tiffin:  Population  15,000.  Com- 
mission-manager plan  in  effect  April, 
1917. 


Used  by  Other  Ohio  Cities. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  commis- 
sion or  commission-manager  cities  of 
Ohio,  a  great  many  other  cities,  includ- 
ing the  larger  ones,  such  as  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Columbus,  have  had 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
available  under  the  above-mentioned 
general  law  of  1913.  We  have  not  ob- 
tained special  reports  from  all  of  these. 
We  are  informed  that  the  voters  of 
Cincinnati  have  used  the  Initiative  at 
least  three  times  in  connection  with 
charter  revision,  and  the  Referendum 
twice  to  hold  up  objectionable  public 
service  grants  by  the  council.  Cleve- 
land has  used  the  Referendum  at  least 
three  times  and  the  Initiative  twice. 

OKLAHOMA 

The  constitution  of  Oklahoma,  as 
adopted  in  1907  (Art.  XVIII),  besides 
providing  for  the  state-wide  Initiative 
and  Referendum,  extends  the  powers 
to  all  municipalities  of  the  state.  In 
the  following  year  a  general  law  was 
enacted  providing  a  requisite  pro- 
cedure for  the  exercising  of  these 
powers  by  municipalities,  and  author- 
izing cities  of  the  first  class  (having  a 
population  of  2,000  or  over)  to  adopt 
charters  providing  for  a  commission 
form  of  government.  The  law  requires 
the  election  of  commissioners  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  The  plan  must  be 
submitted  on  petition  of  35  percent  of 
the  voters.  The  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum are  each  made  operative  on 
petition  of  25  percent  of  the  voters. 
The  Recall,  which  is  not  provided  for 
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in  the  constitution  or  general  law,  is 
included  in  most  of  the  special  char- 
ters granted  to  municipalities. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  Okla- 
homa which  have  organized  under  the 
foregoing  authority,  so  far  as  ob- 
tained, are  here  presented  in  chrono- 
logical order,  preceded  by  a  list. 


1.  Ardmore 

2.  Enid 

3.  Tulsa 

4.  Bartlesville 

5.  Duncan 

6.  El  Reno 

7.  Guthrie 

8.  Miami 

9.  Muskogee 

10.  McAlester 

11.  Purcell 

12.  Sapulpa 


13.  Wagoner 

14.  Holdenville 

15.  Lawton 

16.  Oklahoma  City 

17.  Stillwater 

18.  Ada 

19.  Collinsville 

20.  Okmulgee 

21.  Pawhuska 

22.  Wewoka 

23.  Weatherford 


1.  Ardmore:  Population,  8,618.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  14, 
1916,  signed  by  Val  Mullen,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1908. 
Charter  conforms  to  state  law,  includ- 
ing provisions  for  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum.  The  Recall  is  made  avail- 
able on  (?)  percent  petition  of  the 
voters. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:    Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Advantages 
too  numerous  to  mention." 

2.  Enid:  Population,  13,799.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  February  8,  1916, 
signed  by  W.  C.  Rogers,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1909. 
Charter  according  to  state  law,  and 
also  provides  for  the  Recall  on  33^ 
percent  petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Only  once. 
Petition  to  go  back  to  council  form. 
Defeated  by  1,230  to  590.  The  move- 
ment had  no  support  from  business 
men  or  better  class." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.     Everything  in  way  of  efficiency. 


Itemized  statements  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  are  published  quarterly. 
Never  done  before.  Commissioners, 
mayor  and  clerk  are  each  under  $10,000 
surety  bond,  and  necessarily  'keep  in 
to  clear.'  " 

3.  Tulsa:  Population,  29,360.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  O.  D.  Hunt,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1909.  Charter 
according  to  state  law,  and  also  pro- 
vides for  the  Recall  on  35  percent 
petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "There  have 
been  several  attempts  to  recall  officers, 
which  have  failed  because  there  were 
not  sufficient  signers  to  the  petitions. 
After  Recall  failed,  mayor  was  re- 
moved from  office  by  grand  jury  and 
trial  in  district  court  sixty  days  ago." 
Mr.  Hunt  further  says  that  the  effect 
of  the  existence  of  these  powers  of 
direct  control  on  the  government  has 
resulted  in  the  enforcement  of  prohi- 
bition and  gambling  laws. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Citizens 
think  there  are  too  many  commis- 
sioners; that  three  and  no  mayor 
would  be  better." 

4.  Bartlesville:  Population,  15,995. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  24,  1916, 
signed  by  C.  A.  Lamm,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  on  October  31, 
1910.  Charter  according  to  state  law, 
and  also  provides  for  Recall  on  peti- 
tion of  25  percent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Recall  in 
1911  for  mayor  and  commissioner  of 
finance  and  supplies.  Petitions  insuffi- 
cient. Mayor  re-elected  in  1914  over 
four  other  candidates  by  large  major- 
ity. Referendum  petition  for  Sunday 
picture  shows  1913;  failed  to  carry." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Our  citi- 
zens are  well  satisfied.  Has  brought 
about  better  efficiency,  economy  and 
more  responsibility.  General  taxes  re- 
duced, revenues  from  other  sources  in- 
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creased.  City  warrants  now  payable 
at  par.  Powers  of  direct  control  have 
tendency  to  place  responsibility  and 
to  arouse  more  interest  among  the 
voters  in  registration,  etc." 

5.  Duncan:  Population,  2,477.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  5,  1916, 
signed  by  E.  W.  Mitchell,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1910. 
Charter  according  to  state  law,  and 
also  includes  Recall  on  (?)  percent 
petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  A  Recall 
election  was  held  in  1912,  when  Mayor 
Cline  was  retained  by  a  vote  of  four 
to  one.  In  1913  an  effort  was  made  to 
abandon  the  commission  plan,  and  the 
result  was  so  close  that  the  courts 
were  called  upon  to  make  a  decision. 
This  decision  was  that  no  law  existed 
whereby  a  charter  could  be  repealed, 
but  that  it  could  be  amended  to  con- 
form with  changing  conditions.  No 
amendments  have  been  adopted. 

Operation  and  Results:  "We  have 
profited  by  this  form  of  government  in 
many  ways.  Able  to  run  on  a  cash 
basis,  with  a  substantial  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  people  like  the 
Recall,  but  we  think  the  petition  per- 
centage is  too  small." 

6.  El  Reno:  Population,  10,000.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  October  5,  1916, 
signed  by  P.  P.  Duffy,  mayor  and  com- 
missioner of  public  affairs.  Commis- 
sion plan  adopted  in  1910.  Commis- 
sioners elected  for  particular  depart- 
ments. Charter  according  to  state  law, 
and  also  includes  the  Recall  at  35  per- 
cent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Two  attempts 
to  amend  charter  by  Initiative,  so  as  to 
change  form  of  government  to  the 
manager  plan.  Petitions  declared  in- 
adequate. 

Operation  and  Results:  Elimination 
of  ward  politics.  Officials  on  the  job 
all  the  time.    Mr.  Duffy  says  the  Recall 
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is  "a  sword  of  Damocles  held  over  the 
head  of  some  timorous  officials." 

7.  Guthrie:  Population,  11,654.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  5,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  E.  Nissley,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1910.  Charter 
according  to  state  law,  and  also  pro- 
vides for  the  Recall  on  petition  of  25 
percent  of  the  voters.  Term  of  com- 
missioners six  years. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Two  at- 
tempts to  use  the  Recall,  but  each  time 
the  petitions  were  insufficient.  One 
time  petitions  were  filed  for  amend- 
ment to  charter,  substantially  a  Recall 
of  commissioners;  petitions  insuffi- 
cient." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Reduced  taxes  and  gave  in- 
creased efficiency  in  service." 

8.  Miami:  Population,  6,000.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  May  8,  1916,  signed 
by  W.  S.  Harned,  mayor.  Commission 
plan  adopted  in  1910.  Charter  accord- 
ing to  state  law,  and  also  provides  for 
the  Recall  on  petition  of  25  percent  of 
the  voters. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:    Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
all  right,  but  would  never  set  world 
afire  with  it. " 

9.  Muskogee:  Population,  25,278. 
Report  to  Equity  (date  not  filled  in), 
signed  by  Chas.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  city 
clerk.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1910.  Charter  according  to  state  law, 
and  also  provides  for  the  Recall  on 
petition  of  25  percent  of  the  voters. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:    Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  City  Clerk 
Wheeler  says:  "Plan  works  fairly 
well.  Some  notable  results  may  be 
cited,  but  there  is  also  dissatisfaction 
with  same." 

10.  McAlester:  Population,  12,954. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916. 
Commission     plan    adopted     in     1910. 
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Charter  according  to  state  law,  and 
also  provides  for  the  Recall  on  petition 
of  25  percent  of  the  voters. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "The  Recall 
was  used  in  removing  the  first  mayor 
elected  under  the  plan.  The  charter 
does  not  require  that  charges  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Recall  petition,  therefore 
there  could  be  no  reason  assigned  offi- 
cially for  this  Recall,  which  was  in 
April,  1912." 

Operation  and  Results:  "The  plan 
has  worked  well.  Greater  efficiency  in 
all  departments,  particularly  in  prompt 
action  in  matters  pertaining  to  public 
utilities  and  in  systematizing  the  ac- 
counting and  finance." 

11.  Purcell:  Population,  2,740.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  14,  1916, 
signed  by  W.  Blancharde,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  September  of 
1910.  Charter  according  to  state  law, 
and  also  provides  for  the  Recall  on 
petition  of  25  percent  of  the  voters. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:    Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "It  certainly 
has  been  the  redemption  of  city  affairs 
in  all  departments,  and  put  our  city 
on  a  sound  financial  footing."  The 
powers  of  direct  control,  by  means  of 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall, 
are  a  big  factor  in  good  government." 

12.  Salpulpa:  Population,  8,283.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  5,  1916, 
signed  by  S.  J.  Smith,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1910.  Charter 
according  to  state  law,  and  also  pro- 
vides for  the  Recall  on  25  percent  peti- 
tion. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Initiative 
used  once  in  amendment  to  charter 
in  1912. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Has  placed 
city  on  a  business  basis.  Reduced 
taxation." 

13.  Wagoner:  Population,  4,018.  Re- 
port  to   Equity,   dated   April   4,   1916, 


signed  by  T.  A.  Chesney,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  October  4, 
1910.  Charter  according  to  state  law, 
and  also  provides  for  the  Recall  on 
petition  of  25  percent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Recall  used 
once  against  commissioners.  All  were 
returned  to  their  offices  without  oppo- 
sition. Mr.  Chesney  thinks  this  was 
due  to  a  personal  grievance  of  one 
man,  and  that  it  is  conclusive  proof 
that  the  percentage  is  too  small. 

Operation  and  Results:  "The  plan 
has  given  general  satisfaction.  Some 
talk  of  a  change  to  manager  form. 
General  operating  expense  less  than 
under  old  form.  Better  results  for 
the  money  spent.  The  existence  of 
these  powers  of  direct  control  (the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall) 
have  a  tendency  to  check  unnecessary 
expenditures  of  money,  grafting  or 
misconduct  in  office." 

14.  Holdenville:  Population,  2,296. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  17,  1916, 
signed  by  W.  R.  Scott,  commissioner 
of  finance.  Commission  plan  adopted 
in  May  of  1911.  Charter  according  to 
state  law,  and  also  provides  for  the 
Recall  on  petition  of  (?)  percent  of  the 
voters. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:    Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Principal 
affairs  are  more  efficiently  managed, 
and  it  really  puts  the  city  on  a  busi- 
ness basis." 

15.  Lawton:  Population,  7,788.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  May  6,  1916, 
signed  by  W.  D.  Turner,  commissioner 
of  finance.  Commission  plan  adopted 
November  6,  1911.  Charter  according 
to  state  law,  and  also  provides  for  the 
Recall  on  petition  of  15  percent  of  the 
voters.  A  proposition  to  Recall  an  offi- 
cial is  voted  on  separately,  and  in  case 
an  official  is  recalled,  an  election  is 
then  held  to  fill  the  vacancy.  No 
Recall  shall  be  filed  against  an  official 
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until  he  shall  have  held  office  for  at 
least  four  months,  nor  within  six 
months  after  a  Recall  election.  No 
person  who  has  been  recalled  from 
office  or  who  has  resigned  during  Re- 
call proceedings  may  be  appointed  to 
any  office  within  one  year. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  On  April  6, 
1915,  question  of  granting  extended 
franchise  to  lighting  company  was 
submitted  to  the  voters  by  Initiative 
petition.     Proposition  defeated. 

Operation  and  Results:  Plan  works 
well. 

16.  Oklahoma  City:  Population,  64,- 
205.  Report  sent  to  Equity  on  May 
31,  1916,  signed  by  Mike  Donnelly, 
commissioner  of  accounting  and  fi- 
nance. Commission  plan  adopted  in 
May  of  1911.  Term  of  commissioners 
four  years.  Charter  according  to  state 
law,  and  also  provides  for  the  Recall 
on  petition  of  35  percent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  An  attempt 
has  been  made  two  or  three  times  to 
use  the  Recall,  but  enough  signatures 
were  never  obtained.  The  Initiative 
and  Referendum  have  not  yet  been 
used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "The  plan 
has  worked  very  well.  The  city  is  now 
better  governed  than  at  any  time  in 
its  history;  people  are  better  satisfied. 
The  existence  of  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  has  produced  a  nota- 
ble effect  for  a  betterment  of  this  city's 
government.  Commissioner  Donnelly 
also  says  that  the  commission-manager 
amendment  has  not  been  very  favor- 
ably received  in  Oklahoma,  as  at  a 
meeting  of  the  State  Municipal  League 
a  resolution  was  passed  endorsing  the 
commission  form  of  government  in 
preference  to  the  manager  form. 

17.  Stillwater:  Population,  3,444.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  7,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  E.  Goodan,  commissioner 
of  revenue  and  accounting.     Commis- 
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sion  plan  adopted  in  1911.  Charter 
according  to  state  law,  and  also  pro- 
vides for  the  Recall  on  petition  of  31 
percent  of  the  voters.  The  proposition 
to  recall  is  submitted  at  the  same  time 
as  a  Recall  election,  the  name  of  the 
incumbent  official  being  placed  upon 
the  ballot  unless  he  shall  have  re- 
signed or  have  requested  otherwise  in 
writing. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  City  owns  light  and  water 
plants." 

18.  Ada:  Population,  7,000.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  February  7,  1916, 
signed  by  E.  S.  Ratliff,  mayor  and  com- 
missioner. Commission  plan  adopted 
April  30,  1912.  Charter  according  to 
state  law,  and  also  provides  for  the 
Recall  on  petition  of  30  percent. 
Grounds  for  Recall  must  be  stated,  and 
petition  must  be  signed  in  an  office 
before  one  of  commissioners  not  af- 
fected by  Recall.  At  the  Recall  election 
by  itself,  except  a  primary  election  is 
called  for  same  date  to  nominate  can- 
didates to  fill  vacancy  in  case  Recall  is 
effective,  and  in  case  of  incumbent 
official  being  recalled,  then  the  office  is 
declared  vacant.  The  vacancy  is  then 
filled  according  to  law,  and  due  notice 
is  given  of  the  Recall  at  the  primary 
election,  at  which  candidates  may  be 
voted  for.  No  Recall  petition  may  be 
filed  against  an  officer  until  he  shall 
have  served  six  months,  nor  within  six 
months  after  a  Recall  election.  Any 
person  recalled  from  office  may  not 
hold  any  public  office  for  at  least  one 
year. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Refer- 
endum has  been  used  twice  in  the 
granting  of  franchises.  No  proposition 
has  ever  come  to  a  vote  by  Initiative, 
but  several  times  propositions  have 
been  defeated  indirectly  by  the  at- 
tempted use  of  the  Initiative. 
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Operation  and  Results:  "We  claim 
that  this  plan  has  been  a  success,  as  it 
has  resulted  in  better  government  at 
a  smaller  cost  to  the  people,  put  our 
city  upon  a  cash  basis  and  secured 
better  service." 

Mr.  Rattiff  says  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  existence  of  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  has  favorably  af- 
fected the  government,  "especially  the 
Recall.  I  could  not  state  that  the 
Initiative  or  Referendum  have,  except 
as  above  stated.  We  have  the  most 
sensible  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  laws  extant,  in  my  opinion,  as 
we  have  eliminated  the  pernicious 
petition  carrier,  and  at  the  same  time 
retained  the  good  provisions  of  the 
law." 

19.  Collinsville:  Population,  5,031. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  Claude  Thorpe,  business 
manager.  Commission-manager  plan 
adopted  January  9,  1914. 

Three  commissioners  elected  at  large 
for  terms  of  three  years,  and  are  vested 
with  the  powers  of  government,  with 
the  provision  that  the  executive 
powers  shall  be  vested  by  them  in  the 
business  manager.  After  the  election 
of  commissioners,  they  elect  one  of 
their  number  as  chairman,  who  shall 
exercise  the  nominal  powers  of  the 
mayor,  but  not  the  veto  power.  The 
business  manager  is  solely  responsible 
to  the  commissioners,  and  shall  hold 
office  at  their  pleasure.  Candidates  for 
office  are  nominated  by  petition  and 
elected  on  the  non-partisan  ballot. 

Charter  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
state  concerning  provisions  for  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum,  and  also 
includes  the  Recall  on  petition  of  25 
percent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Have  not 
been  used  successfully.  Two  petitions 
for  a  Recall  of  officials  have  been  pre- 
sented, but  were  rejected  on  the  score 
of  insufficient  signatures. 


Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  out  well  so  far.  The  city  to- 
day has  a  cash  balance." 

20.  Okmulgee:  Population,  13,400. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916,, 
signed  by  R.  H.  Jenness,  commissioner 
of  finance  and  ex-officio  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  April,. 
1912,  based  upon  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:    Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  It  gives  the  best  satisfaction  be- 
cause you  can  easily  place  responsi- 
bility." 

21.  Pawhuska:  Population,  2,474. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916, 
signed  by  H.  M.  Loomer,  commissioner 
of  finance  and  accounts  and  ex-officio 
city  clerk.  Commission  plan  adopted 
September  12,  1912.  Three  commis- 
sioners. Charter  based  on  "constitu- 
tion, which  allows  home  rule  for  cities 
of  the  first  class."  Provides  for  the 
Recall,  which  is  operative  on  petition 
of  40  percent  of  the  vote  cast  at  the 
preceding  municipal  election.  Does 
not  provide  for  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum. 

Use  or  JSfon-use  of  the  Recall:  Not 
yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Better  government  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  and  lower  taxes." 

22.  Wewoka:  Population,  1,022.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1913.  Report 
not  yet  obtained. 

23.  Weatherford:  Population,  2,118. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  23, 
1916,  signed  by  Fred  E.  Sims,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1912. 
Charter  according  to  state  law,  and 
also  includes  the  Recall  on  45  percent 
petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Never  used, 
but  Mayor  Sims  thinks  that  the  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall,  even 
though  not  used,  are  worth  having 
"for  the  moral  effect  they  have  on  both. 
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OREGON 

Under  a  general  law  adopted  in  1893 
the  government  of  municipalities  not 
having  a  special  charter  was  required 
to  consist  of  a  mayor  and  six  aldermen. 

Under  section  2  of  Article  XI  of  the 
state  constitution,  as  amended  in  1910 
by  popular  vote,  municipalities  are 
granted  power  to  enact  or  amend  their 
charters.  It  is  under  this  authority 
that  municipalities  have  adopted  the 
commission  and  the  commission-man- 
ager plan  in  Oregon.  This  section 
applies  to  all  incorporated  munici- 
palities in  the  state. 

Under  Sec.  la,  Art.  IV,  of  the  state 
constitution,  as  amended  in  1906,  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  powers 
were  reserved  to  counties  and  munici- 
palities, and  a  law  was  duly  enacted 
to  provide  the  manner  for  exercising 
these  powers  by  incorporated  munici- 
palities. Under  this  amendment  not 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  voters  is 
required  to  initiate  a  measure,  not 
more  than  10  percent  to  refer  any 
measure  passed  by  the  council  to  a 
vote  of  the  people. 

Under  Sec.  18  of  Art.  II  (proposed 
by  Initiative  petition  and  ratified  by 
the  voters  in  1908),  provision  is  made 
for  the  Recall  of  public  officials,  and 
not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  voters 
in  any  county  or  municipality  is  re- 
quired to  make  the  Recall  available. 

All  municipalities  and  counties  in 
this  state  have  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  the  Recall  powers  under  the 
above  constitutional  amendments.  Four 
cities  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
above  Art.  XI  to  adopt  the  commission 
or  commission-manager  plans.  These 
are  Baker,  La  Grande,  Portland  and 
Florence.  Their  experience  is  given  in 
the  following  authoritative  reports  to 


Equity,   after   which   some   facts   con- 
cerning the  other  cities  will  be  stated. 

1.  Baker:  Population,  8,000.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  February  7,  1916, 
signed  by  C.  L.  Palmer,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  October,  1910. 
Commissioners  elected  to  particular  de- 
partments. The  Initiative  is  made 
available  on  petition  of  15  percent  of 
the  vote  at  the  last  municipal  election, 
the  Referendum  on  10  percent  petition 
and  the  Recall  on  15  percent  petition. 
Choice  of  a  successor  to  the  incumbent 
official  is  made  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Recall  election,  the  name  of  the  incum- 
bent appearing  on  the  ballot  unless  he 
requests  otherwise. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  voters 
have  tried  twice  to  change  the  form 
of  government;  in  1912  to  return  to 
the  councilmanic  form,  but  failed  by 
large  majority;  and  in  1914  to  change 
to  the  managerial  form,  the  latter 
proposition  defeated  by  over  400  out 
of  1,900  votes.  "Old  politicians  never 
satisfied.  They  are  now  endeavoring 
to  get  another  election  on  the  same 
subject." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Better  results  than  old  form;  no 
greater  expense,  and  more  accom- 
plished. No  opposition  to  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall." 

2.  La  Grande:  Population,  4,843.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  14, 
1916,  signed  by  F.  J.  Lafky,  general 
manager.  Commission-manager  plan 
adopted  October  1,  1913.  Three  com- 
missioners elected  for  term  of  three 
years.  Candidates  nominated  by  peti- 
tion and  elected  on  preferential  ballot. 
Commission  selects  a  manager,  who 
has  absolute  control  of  the  executive 
departments.  A  scientific  budget  re- 
quired. The  Initiative  is  made  avail- 
able on  petition  of  S  percent  of  the 
vote  at  the  last  municipal  election,  the 
Referendum  on  5  percent  petition  and 
the  Recall  on  25  percent  petition. 
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Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  In  1914  two 
amendments  to  the  charter  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  commission — one  limit- 
ing to  $100  the  damages  to  be  paid  by 
the  city  to  any  person  for  accident, 
and  the  other  appropriating  money  to 
supply  a  brass  band.  Both  proposi- 
tions defeated.  In  1915  the  Initiative 
was  used  to  have  a  charter  committee 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  charter 
for  reassessment  for  street  improve- 
ments. Carried  765  to  462.  No  Recall 
to  date. 

Operation  and  Results'.  "Plan  has 
reduced  the  floating  warrant  indebted- 
ness from  $110,000  to  $47,000  in  June, 

1915.  Now  increased  to  $60,000;  will 
be  less  than  $30,000  by  May  1,  1916. 
Increasing  water  supply  at  a  cost  of 
$22,000,  all  paid  for.  No  bonds  issued. 
It  has  increased  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  done.  More  and  better  work 
done  for  the  same  or  less  money.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  city  taking  over 
paving  on  Second  street,  the  tax  rate 
would  have  been  much  lower." 

"The  city  commission  is  representa- 
tive of  the  people.  No  politics.  They 
have  always  taken  the  position  that 
they  were  really  drafted  into  the  work, 
and  if  not  satisfied,  they  would  be 
pleased  to  be  relieved." 

3.  Portland:  Population,  260,601.  Re- 
port   to    Equity,    dated    February    10, 

1916,  signed  by  Joseph  L.  Gould,  city 
attorney's  office.  Commission  plan  went 
into  effect  July  1,  1913,  having  been 
adopted  in  its  present  form  at  the  May 
election  of  that  year  by  the  vote  of 
17,317  for  to  17,025  against  Mayor  and 
four  commissioners  elected  for  term  of 
four  years.  Mayor  to  receive  salary  of 
$6,000,  and  each  commissioner  $5,000. 
After  election  the  mayor  assigns  the 
departments  to  the  commissioners. 
Candidates  nominated  by  petition  and 
elected  on  preferential  ballot. 

The  Initiative  is  made  available  on 
not  more  than  15  percent  of  the  legal 


voters,  the  Referendum  on  10  percent 
petition  and  the  Recall  on  25  percent 
petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Provision 
for  the  instruments  of  direct  control 
was  made  in  the  charter  of  Portland, 
beginning  with  1907,  when  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  for  municipalities 
went  into  effect,  and  long  before  the 
commission  plan  was  adopted.  Hence 
the  following  record: 

Initiative. — June  3,  1907.  1.  Franchise 
to  Economy  Gas  Company;  for,  8,650; 
against,  5,265.  2.  Regulating  electrical 
wiring;  for,  5,560;  against,  7,619.  June  7, 
1909.  1.  Regulating  electrical  wiring; 
for,     8,135;     against,     6,462.  2.  $450,000 

Market  street  bridge;  for,  2,229;  against, 
13,724.  3.  $1,500,000  bonds  for  Sherman 
street  bridge;  for,  3,241;  against,  12,258. 
4.  Prohibiting  patented  articles  in  public 
improvements;  for,  2,735;  against  12,150. 
•".  Liquor  franchise  to  Gothenberg  Asso- 
ciation; for,  1,099;  against,  15,012.  6. 
ATumcipal  light  and  power  bonds;  for, 
6,039;  against,  9,684. 

June  5,  1911.  1.  No  seat  in  street  car, 
no  fare;  for,  8,714;  against,  17,022.  2. 
Levy  license  on  gross  receipts  of  gas 
companies;  for,  13,655;  against,  10,551. 
3.  Levy  license  on  gross  receipts  of  elec- 
trical companies;  for,  13,370;  against,  10,- 
563.  4.  Act  to  create  public  service  com- 
mission; for,  11,206;  against,  11,691.  5. 
Bond  issue  of  $1,000,000  for  municipal 
paving  plant;  for,  8,44S;  against,  15,712. 
6.  Protecting  public  water-front  proper- 
ties; for,  14,749;  against,  8,198.  7.  Regu- 
lating of  billboards;  for,  15,127;  against, 
9,504.  8.  Proposed  change  in  street  im- 
provement proceedings;  for,  11,868; 
against,   10,729. 

November  2,  1912.  1.  Act  to  adopt  the 
"short  charter;"  for,  3,583;  against,  21,- 
072. 

June  2,  1913.  1.  Pension  fund  for  fire- 
men; for,  27,953;  against,  14,400.  2.  Street 
car  franchise  to  G.  F.  Heusner;  for,  14,- 
867;  against,  25,369.  3.  Revoking  Oregon- 
California  Railroad  Company  right  of  way 
on  East  First  street;  for,  15,972;  against, 
21,067.  4.  Granting  O.  R.  and  Navigation 
Company  to  lay  tracks  on  East  First 
street;   for,  15,942;   against,  20,212. 

Referendum — June  7,  1909.  1.  Referen- 
dum demanded  on  vehicle  ordinance  (No. 
17,414);  for,  7.314;  against,  8,129.  June  5, 
1911.       2.  Referendum   demanded  on  ban- 
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ner  ordinance  (No.  21,694) ;  for,  8,246; 
against,  16,626.  3.  Referendum  demanded 
on  boycott  ordinance  (No.  21,933);  for, 
12,098;  against,  12,854.  November  2,  1912. 
4.  Referendum  demanded  on  ordinance 
(No.  25,930)  granting  the  Northwestern 
Electric  Company  a  franchise;  for,  23,- 
871;  against,  1,947. 

Recall — June  5,  1911.  Councilman;  suc- 
cessful. 

At  a  special  election,  held  October  27, 
1914,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
to  Recall  the  mayor,  the  commissioner  of 
public  works  and  the  commissioner  of 
public  affairs. 

"We  look  upon  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  the  Recall  as  admirable  in- 
struments, though  some  consider  that 
the  use  of  these  powers  is  frequently 
abused." 

Alfred  D.  Cridge,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Oregon  Journal,  says:  "It  checks  the 
commission  very  materially  when  the 
vote  is  decisive,  and  the  fact  that  the 
people  have  the  power  chokes  off  a 
great  deal  of  tricky  legislation.  The 
abuse  of  the  'emergency  clause'  is  the 
only  bad  feature." 

Operation  and  Results:  "The  pre- 
vailing and  general  opinion  is  that  the 
commission  form  of  government  is 
satisfactory,  although  the  press  (local) 
on  various  occasions  has  intimated 
quite  strongly  that  we  really  have 
five  mayors  instead  of  the  administra- 
tive and  executive  power  centralized 
in  one  man,  as  under  the  manager 
plan  or  the  old  councilmanic  form  of 
government.  General  public  satisfied 
with  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
call, which  would  be  upheld  by  great 
majorities." 

4.  Florence:  Population,  311.  Plan 
adopted  in  1914.  Report  not  yet  ob- 
tained. 


EXPEKIENCE    OF    OTHER    OREGON    MUNICI- 
PALITIES. 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum 
powers  extended  to  municipalities  by 
constitutional  amendment  have  been 
made  operative  in  all  municipalities  in 


Oregon  by  a  general  state  law,  so  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  municipality 
to  provide  any  procedure  of  operation. 
Nevertheless,  a  number  of  these 
municipalities  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
enacted  some  details  of  operation  as  a 
part  of  their  charter,  and  established 
the  required  "percentages  of  voters  to 
invoke  these  powers  below  the  consti- 
tutional limits. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  direct,  origi- 
nal testimony  concerning  the  use  of 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  by 
municipalities  in  Oregon  which  have 
not  adopted  the  commission  form  of 
government,  we  sent  a  special  letter  of 
inquiry  to  the  city  clerks  in  154  Oregon 
municipalities  outside  of  above  com- 
mission list.  This  letter  contained 
three  distinct  questions: 

First.  Has  the  Initiative  been  used, 
and  with  what  results? 

Second.  Has  the  Referendum  been 
used,  and  with  what  results? 

Third.  What  is  the  effect  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  on  the 
course  pursued  by  the  officials? 

We  have  received,  so  far,  forty-one 
replies  to  this  inquiry,  and  these  indi- 
cate the  practical  effect  of  the  munici- 
pal Initiative  and  Referendum  through- 
out Oregon.  We  find  that  twenty  of 
these  forty-one  municipalities  have 
made  use  of  the  Initiative  one  or  more 
times,  and  that  nine  of  them  have 
made  use  of  the  Referendum  one  or 
more  times.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
the  Initiative  is  much  more  frequently 
resorted  to  than  the  Referendum. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  existence  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  in  these 
municipalities,  we  find  that  city  clerks 
in  twenty-three  of  these  cities  testify 
that  the  influence  of  these  powers  of 
popular  control  on  the  course  pursued 
by  the  government  officials  is  good. 
Clerks  of  nineteen  cities  reply  that 
they  cannot  observe  any  particular  ef- 
fect, one  way  or  the  other.  Only  two 
of  them  say  that  the  effect  is  not  good. 
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Of  course,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  opinions,  expressed  by  the 
city  clerks,  are  not  necessarily  in  every 
case  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  those  places.  However,  it  is 
a  fact  that  in  all  these  years  since  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  have  been 
made  available  to  the  municipalities 
of  Oregon  there  has  never  been  any 
noticeable  movement  toward  repealing 
the  constitutional  amendment  granting 
these  powers. 

The  Recall  has  been  used  with  effect 
in  several  counties.  It  is  true  that 
several  local  judges  have  been  re- 
called. One  attempt  to  Recall  a  circuit 
judge  fell  through  before  half  the  nec- 
essary signatures  were  obtained. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

A  law  applying  to  cities  of  the  third 
class  (those  having  a  population  of 
10,000  to  100,000),  making  what  is 
known  as  the  "limited  council"  form  of 
government  operative  in  such  cities, 
was  enacted  on  July  7,  1913,  and  went 
into  effect  January  1,  1914.  The 
powers  of  government  are  vested  in  a 
mayor  and  four  councilmen,  elected  at 
large,  the  mayor  for  term  of  four  years 
and  councilmen  for  two  years,  after  the 
first  election,  the  mayor  not  having  the 
veto  power.  Candidates  for  office 
nominated  by  petition  of  25  voters,  and 
elected  on  non-partisan  ballot.  The 
Initiative  and  Referendum  are  made 
available  each  upon  20  percent  of  the 
vote  cast  for  mayor  at  the  preceding 
general  election,  but  in  order  that  an 
Initiative  petition  may  be  started  a 
written  request  for  it  must  be  filed 
with  the  clerk,  signed  by  100  voters. 
No  Recall. 

feigned  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  which 
have  had  occasion  to  make  use  of 
either  the  Initiative  or  Referendum 
under  the  above  authority,  so  far  as 
obtained,  are  here  presented,  as  fol- 
lows: 


1.  New  Castle  4.  Chester 

2.  Reading  5.  Titusville 

3.  Johnstown  6.     Harrisburg 

1.  New  Castle:  Population,  39,560. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  May  12,  1916, 
signed  by  C.  Ed.  Brown,  city  clerk. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Referendum 
used  once,  in  1914,  special  police  ordi- 
nance. The  petition  was  sufficiently 
signed,  but  the  petitioners  neglected  to 
present  it  to  the  council  until  the  ten 
days'  limitation  had  expired.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  repeal  the  said 
ordinance  by  an  Initiative  petition,  but 
it  failed  for  want  of  signatures." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
proven  satisfactory." 

2.  Reading:  Population,  110,000.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  5,  1916, 
signed  by  Charles  Marks,  city  clerk. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Initia- 
tive used  once  on  proposal  of  a  paid 
fire  department  to  replace  the  existing 
volunteer  system;  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  seven  to  one.  Referendum  was 
started  in  1916,  when  the  required  num- 
ber of  signatures  were  obtained  to  a 
petition  against  an  anti-jitney  ordi- 
nance, but  the  council,  seeing  the  trend 
of  public  opinion,  decided  to  repeal  the 
jitney  ordinance,  thereby  obviating  the 
necessity  of  a  Referendum  election. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Greater  effi- 
ciency, good  business  methods,  atten- 
tiveness  to  the  public  needs  have  been 
the  result  of  the  act  of  1913.  There 
never  has  been  any  considerable  oppo- 
sition to  the  Referendum,  and  the 
voters  would  oppose  their  abolish- 
ment." 

3.  Johnstown:  Population,  64,642. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  5, 
1916,  signed  by  Louis  Franke,  mayor. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Refer- 
endum used  once  in  connection  with  a 
bond  issue,  which  was  rejected.  Later 
the  council  decided  to  levy  a  tax  suffi- 
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cient  to  raise  $200,000  for  sewer  work, 
and  when  this  was  referred  to  the  peo- 
ple it  was  approved. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

4.  Chester:  Population,  40,474.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  15,  1916, 
signed  by  W.  T.  McDowell,  mayor. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Referen- 
dum used  once.  Date  and  subject  not 
given. 

Operation  and  Results:  "I  think  the 
plan  will  work  out  very  satisfactorily." 

5.  Titusville:  Population,  8,655.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  May  21,  1916, 
signed  by  W.  M.  Dame,  city  clerk. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Initia- 
tive used  once  in  connection  with 
street  ordinance.  Date  and  result  not 
given. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

report    in    following 


Note — Harrisburg 
list.  /  


All  the  other  municipalities  of  the 
third  class  of  Pennsylvania  came 
under  the  above  law  January  1,  1914. 
The  reports  which  we  have  received 
from  these  municipalities  all  say  that 
the  plan  is  working  out  fairly  well,  but 
the  fact  that  so  few  of  the  cities  have 
made  use  of  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum indicates  that  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  this  law  are  too  severe. 
These  municipalities  and  the  names  of 
the  officials  from  whom  reports  have 
been  received  are  as  follows: 

1.  Allentown:  Population,  60,297. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  5, 
1916,  signed  by  Jos.  A.  Schmidt,  city 
clerk. 

2.  Altoona:  Population,  56,553.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  10,  1916, 
signed  by  Charles  E.  Rhodes,  mayor. 

3.  Bradford:  Population,  14,544.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  5,  1916, 
signed  by  Herman  H.  North,  mayor. 

4.  Carbondale:      Population,     18,532. 


Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  8, 
1916,  signed  by  H.  G.  Likeley,  city 
clerk. 

5.  Connellsville:  Population,  14,613. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  10,  1916, 
signed  by  W.  D.  McGinnis,  postmaster. 

6.  Corry:  Population,  5,991.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  July  12,  1916,  signed 
by  A.  D.  Colegrove,  postmaster. 

7.  Du  Bois:  Population,  14,007.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  John  C.  Arnold,  city  solicitor. 

8.  Easton:  Population,  29,882.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  7,  1916, 
signed  by  D.  W.  Nevin,  mayor. 

9.  Franklin:  Population,  10,811.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  8,  1916, 
signed  by  the  city  clerk. 

10.  Erie:  Population,  72,406.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  February  8,  1916, 
signed  by  Thos.  Hanlon,  city  clerk. 

11.  Harrisburg:  Population,  69,493. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  March  3,  1916, 
signed  by  E.  Bruce  Taylor.  Albert  M. 
Haines,  secretary  to  the  mayor,  in  a 
report  signed  October  6,  1916,  says  that 
the  Initiative  has  been  used  once,  to 
amend  the  law  regarding  motor  buses. 
This  is  to  be  voted  on  at  the  coming 
general  election. 

12.  Hazleton:  Population,  27,511. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  8, 
1916,  signed  by  James  G.  Harvey, 
mayor. 

13.  Lock  Haven:  Population,  7,772. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  11, 
1916,  signed  by  Charles  E.  Donahue 
(office  not  given). 

14.  McKeesport:  Population,  45,965. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  July  1,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  E.  Long,  editor  News. 

15.  Meadville:  Population,  13,472. 
Reports  to  Equity,  dated  February  9, 
1916,  signed  by  Fred  C.  Kiebort,  city 
clerk,  and  from  A.  M.  Fuller,  president 
of  Allied  Civic  Bodies  of  Pennsylvania. 

16.  Oil  City:  Population,  18,645.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  W.  W.  Holt,  city  clerk. 

17.  Pittston:  Population,  17,847.    Re- 
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port  to  Equity,  dated  June  14,  1915, 
signed  by  John  Kehoe,  postmaster. 

18.  Pottsville:  Population,  21,684. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  8, 
1916,  signed  by  G.  A.  Berner,  city  clerk. 

19.  Williamsport:  Population,  33,181. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  May  8,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  J.  Galbraith,  city  clerk. 

20.  York:  Population,  49,430.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  March  14, 1916,  signed 
by  E.  S.  Hugentugler,  mayor. 

21.  Wilkes-Barre:  Population,  73,660. 
Report  not  yet  obtained. 

22.  Lebanon:  Population,  19,240.  Re- 
port not  yet  obtained. 


Equity 

so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn, 
having  new  or  improved  forms  of  gov- 
ernment by  special  acts. 

Do  the  people  of  Rhode  Island 
realize  that  their  state  is  one  of  the 
five  which  have  lagged  behind  in  this 
important  movement  for  more  efficient 
and  more  democratic  municipal  gov- 
ernment? The  other  four  are  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  Delaware  and 
Indiana.  See  reference  to  these  five 
states  in  the  general  article  introduc- 
ing this  investigation. 


Mr.  A.  M.  Fuller,  of  Meadville,  presi- 
dent of  the  Allied  Civic  Bodies,  informs 
us  that  at  the  recent  November  elec- 
tion Butler  and  Warren  were  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  becoming  cities  of 
the  third  class,  and  if  they  decide  in 
the  affirmative,  those  two  cities  will  be 
added  to  the  list  of  those  operating 
under  the  Clarke  law.  Mr.  Fuller  says: 
"I  learn  of  no  dissatisfaction  with  the 
new  form  of  government.  It  provides 
for  the  prompt  dispatch  of  business, 
fixes  responsibility  and  is  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  old  ward  system." 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
coming  session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  will  amend  the  Clarke  law 
by  adding  the  Recall  provision  for 
cities  of  the  third  class,  and  by  making 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  less 
difficult  to  be  put  into  operation.  Be- 
sides this,  a  home  rule  law  should  be 
adopted  which  will  enable  cities  of  any 
class  to  frame  and  adopt  new  charters 
or  amend  existing  ones  by  popular 
vote. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

No  general  law  providing  for  the 
commission  or  other  improved  forms 
of  government  has  been  adopted  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  none  providing  for 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  or  the 
Recall.     There  are  no  municipalities, 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

A  general  law,  which  was  enacted 
in  1910,  provided  the  commission  form 
of  government  for  cities  of  more  than 
20,000  and  less  than  50,000  population. 
The  question  of  adoption  submitted 
upon  petition  of  25  percent  of  the  vote 
cast  for  mayor  at  the  preceding  elec- 
tion. The  mayor  and  four  councilmen 
elected  at  large  for  terms  of  four  years. 
After  election  the  mayor  assigns  him- 
self and  the  councilmen  (commis- 
sioners) to  five  different  departments. 

The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
call are  made  available  each  on  peti- 
tion of  20  percent  of  the  vote  cast  for 
mayor  at  the  preceding  primary  elec- 
tion. The  choice  of  a  successor  is  made 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Recall 
proposition  is  submitted,  the  name  of 
the  incumbent  official  being  placed  on 
the  ballot,  along  with  other  candidates. 
The  incumbent  is  declared  removed  if 
another  candidate  obtains  a  majority 
of  the  votes,  but  in  case  no  one  obtains 
the  majority,  a  second  election  is  pro- 
vided for.  The  question  of  abandoning 
the  plan  may  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  after  a  six  years'  trial  on  a  25 
percent  petition. 

In  1912  another  law  was  enacted  to 
regulate  elections  for  the  commission 
form  of  government  in  cities  of  over 
4,000  population,  and  to  provide  for  the 
adoption  of  said  form  in  cities  of  over 
10,000  and  less  than  20,000  population; 
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also  in  cities  of  over  50,000  and  less 
than  100,000  population.  The  question 
of  adoption  must  be  submitted  on  peti- 
tion of  25  percent  of  the  vote  for  mayor 
at  the  preceding  election  in  cities  of 
from  10,000  to  20,000  population. 
Mayor  and  four  councilmen  to  consti- 
tute the  government,  as  in  the  act  of 
1910. 

Under  Section  29  of  this  act  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  application  of 
the  commission  form  to  municipalities 
of  from  7,000  to  10,000  population,  but 
for  the  present  limited  to  the  city  of 
Florence.  Under  Section  30  provision 
was  made  for  the  government  of  the 
city  of  Sumter,  with  the  privilege 
given  to  the  voters  of  requiring  the 
employment  of  a  city  manager.  This 
was  the  first  instance  in  the  United 
States  where  legislative  provision  was 
made  for  the  adoption  of  the  city- 
manager  plan.  For  details  of  this 
plan,  see  under  report  from  Sumter, 
below. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  South 
Carolina  which  have  organized  under 
the  foregoing  authority  or  special  acts, 
so  far  as  obtained,  are  here  presented 
in  chronological  order,  preceded  by  a 
list. 

1.  Columbia  5.  Spartanburg 

2.  Florence  6.  Beaufort 

3.  Sumter  7.  Rock  Hill 

4.  Orangeburg 

1.  Columbia:  Population,  33,506  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  19,  1916, 
signed  by  the  secretary  to  the  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1910, 
under  general  law.  The  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  provided  for 
according  to  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  A  later  report 
tells  of  an  attempt  by  the  Initiative  to 
abandon  the  commission  form;  de- 
feated 4  to  1. 

Operation  and  Results:      "Plan  has 


worked  well,  and  the  citizens  seem 
generally  pleased  with  this  form  of 
government." 

2.  Florence:  Population,  7,057.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  7,  1916, 
signed  by  W.  R.  Barringer,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  under  Sec- 
tion 29  of  the  law  of  1912.  The  govern- 
ment shall  consist  of  a  mayor  and 
three  councilmen  elected  at  large.  The 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  pro- 
vided for  according  to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "There  has 
never  been  a  demand  for  either  the 
Referendum  or  Initiative;  continuous 
threats  always  in  evidence  for  a  Re- 
call, but  without  action." 

Operation  and  Results:  Mayor  Bar- 
ringer says  that  "there  is  no  reason 
why  this  plan  is  any  better  than  the 
old  system,  except  by  reducing  the 
number  of  councilmen."  He  approves 
of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum,  but 
thinks  the  Recall  is  a  disadvantage,  as 
tending  to  encourage  sins  of  omission 
on  the  part  of  officials,  for  fear  of 
offending  the  voters,  and  thus  pre- 
venting real  constructive  work.  He 
favors,  however,  the  Recall  for  stated 
reasons  only.  The  mayor  complains 
that  the  people  give  too  little  thought 
to  constructive  work,  but  he  fails  to 
see  that  the  best  way  to  bring  about 
a  stable  and  progressive  government  is 
to  keep  the  people  informed  about  what 
the  officials  are  doing,  and  so  to  win 
their  intelligent  support. 

3.  Sumter:  Population,  9,145.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  June  23,  1916, 
signed  by  Emmett  I.  Riordon,  manag- 
ing secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Commission-manager  plan  adopted  in 
June,  1912.  Under  Section  30  of  the 
law  of  1912  provision  was  made  for 
holding  a  special  election  in  the  city  of 
Sumter,  at  which  two  questions  were 
submitted  to  the  voters.  One  as  to 
the  adoption  of  the  commission  plan, 
and   the  other  as   to   the   commission 
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plan  with  a  city  manager, 
ager  plan  was  favored  by  a  majority, 
and  under  this  plan  the  mayor  and  two 
councilmen,  instead  of  distributing  the 
departments  among  themselves,  were 
required  to  employ  a  manager,  who 
should  have  entire  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall  provided  for  according 
to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Never  used. 
Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  satisfactorily.  We  believe 
that  it  is  a  good  form  of  government 
in  many  respects.  It  gives  closer  de- 
tailed supervision  of  municipal  af- 
fairs." Sumter  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  city  in  the  United  States 
to  adopt  the  commission-manager  plan, 
since  Staunton,  Va.,  hired  a  manager 
under  the  old  council  plan  in  1908  and 
several  cities  followed." 

4.  Orangeburg:  Population,  5,906. 
Two  reports  to  Equity.  One  dated 
July  3,  1916,  signed  by  Clifford  Berry, 
editor  Orangeburg  Evening  News,  and 
the  other  dated  June  30,  1916,  signed 
lay  A.  Ligon,  postmaster.  Commission 
•plan  adopted  in  1913.  As  originally 
adopted,  this  charter  provided  for  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  on 
the  20  percent  basis  fixed  in  the 
general  law,  but  subsequently  an 
amendment  was  obtained  increasing 
the  percentage  basis  to  40  percent  for 
all  three  powers. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Postmaster 
Ligon  writes  that  the  Recall  was  at- 
tempted against  the  mayor  and  one 
-commissioner,  resulting  in  an  election 
December  30,  1914,  when  the  officials 
were  sustained  by  a  large  majority. 
Other  attempts  have  been  made  to  use 
the  Recall,  but  without  success. 
'  Operation  and  Results:  Both  re- 
ports agree  that  the  plan  has  worked 
well.  Mr.  Berry  writes  that  the  "dif- 
ferent departmental  heads  have  made 


Equity 
The  man-      the   city   government   more   business- 


like." 

5.  Spartanburg:  Population,  20,125. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  13,  1916, 
signed  by  Pierre  H.  Fike,  postmaster. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1913.  The 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  pro- 
vided for  according  to  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "One  Refer- 
endum, May  4,  1915.  One  Recall,  De- 
cember 7,  1915.  The  issue  was  the 
Recall  of  the  mayor  and  two  commis- 
sioners. Result:  Mayor  re-elected; 
the  two  commissioners  were  succeeded 
by  two  former  commissioners." 

Operation  and  Results:  "This  plan 
has  some  advantages  over  old  system." 

6.  Beaufort:  Population,  2,486.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  4,  1916, 
signed  by  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  city 
manager.  Commission-manager  plan 
obtained  under  special  act  of  April, 
1915.  Charter  provides  for  the  Initia- 
tive and  Recall  on  petition  of  20  per- 
cent of  the  registered  voters.  No 
Referendum. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative  and 
Recall:  The  Recall  used  once.  After 
the  dismissal  of  the  former  city  man- 
ager, R.  C.  Home,  Jr.,  August  16,  1915, 
his  friends  started  proceedings  to  re- 
move the  mayor  and  two  councilmen. 
Mr.  Otis  says  that  in  this  instance  the 
Recall  was  perhaps  misused,  as  the  local 
political  leader,  who  backed  the  former 
city  manager,  controlled  the  press  and 
local  political  machines.  However,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  the  mayor  and  com- 
missioners were  sustained  by  a  vote  of 
two  to  one.  Mr.  Otis  thinks  that  the 
failure  to  separate  the  Recall  issue 
from  the  election  is  a  mistake.  We 
are  heartily  in  agreement  with  him  on 
this  proposition,  but  we  believe  that 
he  is  wrong  in  his  opinion  that  the 
Recall  percentage  should  be  as  high  as 
40  percent  in  cities  under  10,000  popu- 
lation. 
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Operation  and  Results:  Plan  works 
well.  City  business  now  conducted 
along  modern  business  lines. 

7.  Reck  Hill:  Population,  7,000.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  recently.  Report 
not  obtained. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA 

A  general  act  of  1907,  and  amended 
in  1913  (chap.  119,  Laws  of  1913),  per- 
mits municipalities  of  all  classes  to  in- 
corporate under  the  commission  form 
of  government.  This  plan  is  submitted 
for  adoption  on  petition  of  15  percent 
of  the  voters.  Five  or  three  commis- 
sioners, at  the  option  of  the  munici- 
pality adopting  this  plan.  Candidates 
for  office  nominated  by  petition  and 
elected  on  non-partisan  ballot.  Second 
election  required  in  case  no  candidate 
gets  a  clear  majority,  the  balloting 
then  being  confined  to  the  two  candi- 
dates having  the  highest  vote  i»  the 
first  election. 

By  this  law  the  Initiative  is  made 
available  on  petition  of  5  percent  of 
the  vote  cast  at  the  last  municipal 
election,  the  Referendum  on  5  percent 
petition  and  the  Recall  on  15  percent 
petition.  Grounds  for  Recall  must  be 
stated  in  petition.  Choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  incumbent  official  is  made 
at  the  time  of  the  Recall  election,  the 
name  of  the  incumbent  appearing  on 
the  ballot  unless  he  requests  other- 
wise. The  Initiative  and  Referendum 
powers  had  been  reserved  to  all  munici- 
palities by  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment adopted  in  1898,  but  the  munici- 
pal Recall  has  no  basis  in  the  state 
constitution. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  South 
Dakota  which  have  organized  under 
the  foregoing  authority,  so  far  as  ob- 
tained, are  here  presented,  preceded 
by  a  list. 


1. 

Canton 

9.  Aberdeen 

2. 

Chamberlain 

10.  Lead 

3. 

Dell  Rapids 

11.  Belle  Fourche 

4. 

Huron 

12.  Madison 

5. 

Pierre 

13.  Watertown 

6. 

Rapid  City 

14.  Springfield 

7. 

Vermillion 

15.  Sioux  Falls 

8. 

Yankton 

16.  Clark 

H 

..  Canton:     Population,    2,103.      Re- 

port  to  Equity,  dated  August  16,  1916, 
signed  by  S.  B.  Averill,  editor  Sioux 
Valley  News.  Commission  plan  adopted 
March  22,  1910.  Members  of  commis- 
sion elected  for  particular  depart- 
ments. The  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  are  made  available  on  per- 
centages of  voters  required  by  the 
above-mentioned  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  fairly  well,  but  without  any 
noticeable  results  or  improvement  over 
the  aldermanic  system  formerly  in 
use." 

2.  Chamberlain:  Population,  1,275. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  10, 
1916,  signed  by  L.  B.  Laughlin,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  May  1,  1910. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Without  increase  of  taxation, 
under  this  plan  the  city  has  built  a 
city  hall,  installed  an  efficient  water 
works,  pumping  plant  and  improved  a 
public  park.  It  is  generally  considered 
that  the  commissioners  are  more  care- 
ful to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
citizens  than  the  aldermen  were  under 
the  former  form  of  government." 

3.  Dell  Rapids:  Population,  1,367. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  7, 
1916,  signed  by  W.  C.  Nisbet,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1910.  The 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  are 
made  available  according  to  above 
state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 
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Operation  and  Results: 
well.  The  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  serve  as  a  strong  influence  to 
keep  city  officials  on  their  best  behavior 
and  more  obedient  to  the  popular  will 
in  their  official  acts." 

4.  Huron:  Population,  5,791.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  April  17,  1916,  signed 
fjy  D.  G.  Mellbery,  mayor.  Commission 
plan  adopted  in  1910.  The  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  are  made  avail- 
able according  to  above  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "The  Recall 
was  invoked  once,  in  April,  1911.  The 
same  officers  were  re-elected,  with  large 
majorities.  This  was  done  on  account 
of  taxes  being  higher,  caused  by  creat- 
ing a  sinking  fund,  which  had  never 
been  done  to  any  extent  before." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
splendidly.  No  politics.  Paying  debts. 
More  efficiency  in  all  departments. 
Have  paid  in  last  six  years  under  com- 
mission government  $70,000  in  bonds, 
only  $1,500  being  paid  in  over  thirty 
years  previous. 

"The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
call serve  to  keep  expenditures  within 
bounds  and  laws  passed  within  reason." 

5.  Pierre:  Population,  3,656.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  June  17,  1916,  signed 
by  Karl  Goldsmith,  city  attorney.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1910.  Com- 
missioners elected  for  particular  de- 
partments. The  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  are  made  available  accord- 
ing to  above  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Initiative 
once,  about  three  years  ago.  Question, 
whether  or  not  to  permit  moving  pic- 
tures to  operate  on  Sunday.  Law 
initiated  permitted  this,  and  was  car- 
ried at  general  election.  Recall  once, 
about  five  years  ago.  Entire  commis- 
sion recalled. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

6.  Rapid  City:    Population,  3,854.   Re- 


Equity 

Plan  works  port  to  Equity,  dated  April  28,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  H.  Mathias,  city  auditor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1910.  The 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  are 
made  available  according  to  above 
state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Once  on 
Initiative  as  to  the  location  of  Car- 
negie Library  site,  about  two  years 
ago.  Petition  burned  up  in  fire  and 
never  renewed,  as  the  library  was  con- 
structed upon  site  originally  selected. 
Once  on  change  from  five  commis- 
sioner to  three  commissioner  form  of 
government,  two  years  ago,  which  car- 
ried, and  the  city  is  now  governed  by 
a  mayor  and  two  commissioners.  Once 
the  Recall,  about  two  and  a  half  years 
ago,  which  failed.  Referendum  never 
used." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Good.  The 
officers  being  under  bonds  precludes 
the  issuance  of  illegal  bonds  and  the 
passage  of  franchises  and  ordinances 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the 
state  and  acts  of  the  legislature,  where 
prior  aldermen  were  not  vested  in 
principle  with  as  great  responsibility. 
In  regard  to  the  Recall,  the  percentage 
is  too  low,  and  consequently,  in  my 
judgment,  a  political  organization  must 
constantly  be  kept  up  to  defeat  cer- 
tain disgruntled  persons,  which  every 
community,  more  or  less,  is  afflicted 
with.  And  if  they  cannot  secure  just 
what  they  desire,  a  petition  for  Recall 
is  the  result,  and  same  is  circulated 
and  an  election  had  at  an  unnecessary 
expense  to  the  taxpayer  of  the  city." 

Has  this  been  the  experience  in 
other  South  Dakota  municipalities,  or 
does  Mr.  Mathias  stand  alone  in  this 
opinion? 

7.  Vermillion:  Population,  2,187. 
Two  reports  to  Equity.  One  dated 
July  3,  1916,  and  signed  by  A.  L.  Daven- 
port, editor  of  Plain  Talk;  the  other 
from  W.  R.  Cleland,  attorney,  and 
dated  July  17,  1916.     Modified  commis- 
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sion  form  adopted  in  1908,  but  in  1915 
it  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  old 
council  form.  Under  the  modified  com- 
mission plan  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall  were  made  available 
on  percentages  of  voters  required  by 
state  law,  but  our  informant  says  that 
under  the  present  plan  there  is  no 
provision  for  the  Recall  of  public  offi- 
cials other  than  impeachment.  Under 
the  present  form  there  are  eight  coun- 
cilmen  and  a  mayor. 

Operation  and  Results:  Mr.  Cleland 
says  that  the  modified  commission 
plan  did  not  give  satisfaction,  because 
too  expensive  for  a  small  city,  and 
each  officer  is  not  a  commissioner  in 
his  department,  but  is  simply  a  mem- 
ber of  a  board.  Editor  L.  A.  Daven- 
port writes  us  that  the  present  plan 
is  more  satisfactory  than  the  commis- 
sion form.  The  councilmen  are  pay- 
ing more  attention  to  business,  with 
less  pay  than  did  the  commissioners 
at  $200  per  year. 

8.  Yankton:  Population,  3,787.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  10, 
1916,  signed  by  John  W.  Summers, 
auditor.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
May,  1910.  Mayor  and  four  commis- 
sioners elected  for  terms  of  five  years. 
Commissioners  elected  for  particular 
departments.  The  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  are  made  available 
according  to  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Referendum 
April  15,  1913.  1.  Concerning  accept- 
ing the  bid  of  the  Chicago  Bridge  and 
Iron  Works  for  steel  tanks;  carried. 
2.  Concerning  granting  permit  to  sell 
intoxicating  liquors  at  retail;  de- 
feated. Initiative  and  Recall  have  not 
been  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  A  large  amount  of  public  im- 
provements have  been  made  and  a 
good  gain  in  population.  Very  little 
opposition  to  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall,  and  voters  would  not 
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abolish    if    the    question    were    sub- 
mitted." 

9.  Aberdeen:  Population,  13,594.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  22,  1916, 
signed  by  E.  M.  Hall,  mayor.  Commis- 
sion plan  adopted  in  1911.  The  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall  are  made 
available  according  to  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Initiative — 
Electric  light  franchise,  amendment, 
1912,  carried.  Gas  franchise,  1915,  car- 
ried. Electric  light  franchise,  1915, 
carried. 

Referendum— August  23,  1910,  "Ordi- 
nance No.  338,  creating  a  detective 
bureau,"  carried. 

Recall  of  commissioner,  1912,  lost. 
Recall  of  commissioners,  for  change  of 
government,  1914,  lost.  Recall  of  com- 
missioners, for  change  of  government, 
1916,  lost. 

Operation  and  Results:  "It  has 
proved  a  success  here.  It  has  elimi- 
nated politics ;  have  had  better  enforce- 
ment of  law;  each  commissioner  is 
directly  responsible  for  his  depart- 
ment; lower  taxes;  more  care  taken  in 
the  expense  of  public  funds." 

10.  Lead:  Population,  9,321.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  11, 
1916,  signed  by  H.  L.  Howard,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1911.  The 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  are 
made  available  according  to  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  That  this  form  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  old  plan  and  can  be 
made  successful  is  demonstrated  in 
our  own  city,  which  is  becoming  known 
over  the  country  for  its  success  in  this 
line  almost  as  well  as  for  its  wonder- 
ful industry.  The  simplicity  of  the 
plan  of  electing  only  three  or  five  men 
and  holding  them  responsible  for  the 
entire  conduct  of  affairs,  and  making 
each  responsible  for  the  work  of  his 
own  department,  appeals  to  the  minds 
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of  the  public,  for  they  have,  as  a  rule, 
neither  the  time  nor  the  facilities  for 
investigating  the  work  of  a  large 
number  of  elective  officials  to  locate  a 
fault  or  to  ask  for  an  improvement. 
Under  the  commission  plan  only  the 
heads  of  departments  are  elected,  and 
the  people  know  exactly  whom  to  hold 
responsible.  Likewise,  the  conscien- 
tious and  painstaking  official  is  in  a 
position  to  receive  credit  for  success- 
ful performance  of  duty. 

"The  history  of  commission  govern- 
ment in  practically  all  cities  which 
have  adopted  it  is  a  record  of  things 
accomplished;  of  the  installation  of 
better  methods  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city,  and  of  giving  the  peo- 
ple more  for  the  money  expended.  In 
short,  it  is  a  demonstration  that  a 
democracy  may  find  the  methods 
under  which  they  can  be  fully  as  effi- 
cient, or  perhaps  more  so,  than  any 
other  form  of  government." 

11.  Belle  Fourche:  Population,  1,352. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  14. 
1916,  signed  by  C.  P.  Seward,  attorney. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1912. 
Commissioners  elected  for  particular 
departments.  The  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  are  made  available 
according  to  state  law. 

Use  or  yon-use  of  the  Initiative. 
Referendum  and  Recall'.     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  I  think  that  the  fact  that  we 
have  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
has  done  a  great  deal  towards  causing 
our  city  officials  to  attend  more  closely 
to  their  duties,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
has  tended  to  cause  them  to  be  par- 
ticularly careful  that  they  comply 
with  the  law  in  every  respect.  There 
is  a  strong  belief  in  this  section  that  if 
cities  could  be  governed  by  a  board  of 
commissioners  who  had  the  power  to 
hire  a  manager  who  would  be  respon- 
sible directly  to  the  board,  it  would 
improve  even  the  commission  plan." 

12.  Madison:   Population,  3,947.     Re- 
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port  to  Equity,  dated  June  12,  1916, 
signed  by  Wm.  Lowe  (official  title  not 
given).  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1912.  Commissioners  elected  for  par- 
ticular departments.  The  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  are  made  avail- 
able according  to  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Think  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall  have  influenced  the 
government  for  the  better." 

13.  Watertown:  Population,  7,010. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  May  8,  1916, 
signed  by  Alvard  T.  Hopkins,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1912, 
under  the  above  general  state  law,  but 
was  abandoned  in  1916,  after  a  close 
fight,  in  favor  of  the  aldermanic  form, 
which  is  now  in  operation.  Mayor 
Hopkins  says  that  the  first  objection 
raised  to  the  commission  plan  was  its 
expensiveness,  and  that  the  expense  of 
managing  the  city  doubled  under  that 
plan.  The  salaries  of  mayor  and  com- 
missioners and  other  officials  amounted 
to  12  percent  of  the  total  fund  raised 
by  taxation,  not  including  police,  fire- 
men, etc.  He  says  that  the  second 
objection  was  that  it  threw  the  com- 
munity into  the  hands  of  a  political 
oligarchy,  the  reason  being  that  the 
commissioners  were  elected  for  five- 
year  terms,  and  that  this  caused  them 
to  become  indifferent,  and  "if  a  good 
man  was  elected  to  one  place  he  would 
become  contaminated  by  the  other 
four."  According  to  Mayor  Hopkins, 
the  commission  plan  left  the  town  'in 
the  worst  moral  condition  possible," 
making  it  a  harbor  for  criminals. 

The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
call were  in  operation  under  the  com- 
mission plan  according  to  the  above- 
mentioned  general  state  law,  but  the 
report  does  not  say  whether  these  in- 
struments are  still  in  operation  under 
the  old  plan,  to  which  Watertown  has 
returned. 
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"The  Initiative,  or  rather  the  Refer- 
endum, was  used  once,  a  year  or  so 
ago,  on  the  question  of  Sunday  amuse- 
ments, and  the  commissioners  were 
sustained."  (Not  stated  whether  the 
ordinance  was  against  Sunday  amuse- 
ments or  otherwise.) 

14.  Springfield:  Population  675. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1914.  Re- 
port not  yet  obtained. 

15.  Sioux  Falls:  Population,  15,723. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  5, 
1916,  signed  by  Geo.  W.  Burnside, 
mayor.  Commission  plan  adopted  Sep- 
tember 29,  1908.  Mayor  and  two  com- 
missioners elected  for  term  of  five 
years.  Commissioners  elected  for  par- 
ticular departments.  The  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  are  made 
available  according  to  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Initiative — 
"Once,  December  20,  1912,  on  resolu- 
tion awarding  contract  for  city  print- 
ing to  the  Sioux  Falls  Journal;  de- 
feated." Referendum — "Twice.  April 
16,  1914:  On  "pool  hall"  ordinance; 
sustained.  April  16,  1914:  On  ordi- 
nance for  a  viaduct;  defeated.  Recall 
— September  24,  1912:  Street  commis- 
sioner; recalled.  August  12,  1913: 
Water  and  sewer  commissioner;  de- 
feated. October  21,  1913:  Election 
for  three-commission  plan  of  govern- 
ment; sustained. 

Operation  and  Results'.  "Plan  works 
well.  Reduced  the  outstanding  war- 
rants over  half  in  five  years." 

16.  Clark:  Population,  1,220.  City- 
manager  plan.  Report  not  yet  re- 
ceived. 

TENNESSEE 
A  general  law  providing  for  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  was 
enacted  in  September,  1913,  to  apply 
to  all  municipalities  in  Tennessee 
which  had  not  already  been  incorpo- 
rated under  a  special  act  providing  for 
the  commission  or  other  improved 
forms  of  government. 
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The  commission  plan  is  submitted 
for  adoption  on  petition  of  20  percent 
of  the  voters,  and  its  abandonment 
may  be  submitted  after  six  years'  trial 
on  petition  of  25  percent  of  the  voters. 

Under  this  general  law  municipali- 
ties having  10,000  population  or  more 
shall  be  governed  by  five  commis- 
sioners, elected  for  terms  of  four 
years;  and  municipalities  having  less 
than  10,000  population  by  three  com- 
missioners, elected  for  terms  of  four 
years.  The  commissioners  at  their 
first  meeting  must  choose  one  of  their 
number  as  mayor,  but  he  shall  not 
have  the  veto  power.  The  board,  by  a 
majority  vote,  assigns  the  different 
departments  to  its  members. 

The  Initiative  is  made  available  on 
petition  of  15  percent  of  the  vote  cast 
at  the  preceding  general  election,  but 
not  more  than  one  special  election 
shall  be  called  in  any  period  of  six 
months.  The  commissioners  may  sub- 
mit to  the  voters  a  proposition  to  re- 
peal any  ordinance.  The  Referendum 
is  made  available  on  a  15  percent  peti- 
tion agiinst  all  measures  except  those 
declared  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
commissioners  to  be  emergencies. 
Compulsory  Referendum  on  franchises. 
No  provision  for  the  Recall.  Officials 
are  removable  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  board  after  presentation  of  charges, 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  Tennes- 
see which  have  organized  under  the 
foregoing  authority  and  under  special 
acts,  so  far  as  obtained,  are  here  pre- 
sented in  chronological  order,  preceded 
by  a  list. 


1. 

Etowah 

8. 

Nashville 

2. 

Memphis 

9. 

Springfield 

3. 

Chattanooga 

10. 

La  Follette 

4. 

Knoxville 

11. 

Lawrenceburi 

5. 

St.  Elmo 

12. 

Murfreesboro 

6. 

Lebanon 

13. 

Jackson 

7. 

Bristol 

14. 

Johnson  City 
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1.  Etowah:  Population,  3,500.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  21,  1916, 
signed  by  N.  Z.  Dewees,  recorder.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  under  special  act 
of  1909.  No  provision  for  the  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  Some  im- 
provement over  old  plan,  because  the 
number  of  officials  was  reduced,  but 
should  have  a  competent  manager." 

2.  Memphis:  Population,  143,231.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  May  8,  1916, 
signed  by  W.  M.  Pope,  secretary  to 
the  mayor.  Commission  plan  obtained 
by  special  act  of  1909.  Five  commis- 
sioners, including  a  mayor,  elected  for 
term  of  four  years.  The  mayor  with- 
out veto  power.  The  board  assigns  its 
members  to  different  departments. 
This  charter  provided  a  limited  form 
of  the  Initiative  on  the  application  of 
the  front-foot  assessment  law;  Refer- 
endum as  to  bond  issues  and  fran- 
chises on  petition  of  500  freeholders, 
and  the  Recall  on  petition  of  25  per- 
cent of  the  vote  cast  at  the  preceding 
municipal  election. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "City  has 
frequently  exercised  its  rights  of  Initia- 
tive in  applying  the  front-foot  assess- 
ment act.  Referendum  has  only  been 
invoked  once,  that  being  to  determine 
whether  city  should  build  or  acquire 
municipal  lighting  plant,  or,  rather, 
whether  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$1,500,000  should  be  issued  for  that 
purpose.  This  election  was  not  held 
under  the  general  law  providing  for 
Referendum  elections,  at  the  behest  of 
the  people,  but  rather  to  meet  the 
mandatory  provisions  of  the  enabling 
act  passed  by  the  legislature.  The 
election  was  held  on  April  8,  1915,  and 
as  a  result  the  bond  issue  carried  by  a 
vote  of  approximately  ten  to  one.  The 
total  vote  cast,  however,  was  small, 
as  in  most  Referendum  elections.  The 
Recall  has  never  been  invoked." 

Operation  and  Results:     "Plan  has 


worked  splendidly.  Probably  most 
notable  result  reflected  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  tax  rate  18  cents.  Now  lowest 
for  thirty-five  years." 

3.  Chattanooga:  Population,  57,077. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  L.  Chivington,  secretary, 
finance  department.  Commission  plan 
obtained  by  special  act  in  1911.  Five 
commissioners,  including  a  mayor, 
elected  for  term  of  four  years.  The 
mayor  has  the  veto  power  and  a  vote 
on  question  of  sustaining  his  own  veto. 
Candidates  nominated  by  petition  and 
elected  on  non-partisan  ballot.  The 
Initiative  and  Referendum  available 
each  on  petition  of  25  percent  of  the 
vote  cast  at  the  preceding  election,  and 
the  Recall  on  a  33*/}  percent  petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Referendum 
partially  applied  twice.  Once  petition 
perfected  caused  repeal  of  railroad 
franchise.  Petition  failed  once  in  case 
of  gas  franchise,  because  short  of  sig- 
natures." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Commis- 
sion plan  is  an  improvement  in  every 
particular  over  old  form.  Better  serv- 
ice, more  improvements,  more  eco- 
nomical, less  politics,  more  centralized 
responsibility." 

4.  Knoxville:  Population,  37,924.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  14,  1916, 
signed  by  John  E.  McMillan,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  obtained  under 
special  act  of  1911.  Five  commis- 
sioners, including  a  mayor,  elected  for 
terms  of  four  years.  The  mayor  with- 
out veto  power.  Board  assigns  mem- 
bers to  different  departments.  Old 
partisan  election  provisions  remain. 
The  Initiative  is  available  at  a  general 
election  on  a  25  percent  petition,  but 
a  40  percent  petition  is  required  for  a 
special  election;  the  Referendum  on  25 
percent,  and  the  Recall  on  40  percent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 
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Operation  and  Results:  Plan  works 
well. 

5.  St.  Elmo:  Population,  2,426.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1911.  Report 
not  yet  obtained. 

6.  Lebanon:  Population,  3,659.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  L.  H.  Walker,  city  judge  and 
treasurer.  Commission  plan  obtained 
under  special  act  of  1911.  Three  com- 
missioners, one  elected  each  year.  The 
Initiative  is  made  available  on  petition 
of  one-third  of  the  voters,  the  Referen- 
dum and  Recall  each  on  25  percent 
petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  We  think  it  the  only  plan  of 
city  government,  but  we  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  electing  three  of  our 
best  men  as  commissioners.  They  have 
gotten  our  town  out  of  the  mud.  Now 
have  fine  streets  and  walks,  without  in- 
creasing tax  rate,  which  is  $1.00.  As  to 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall, 
Judge  Walker  says  that  the  voters 
"have  been  too  busy  trying  to  hold 
our  three  commissioners  in  office,  as 
their  terms  have  expired,  to  think 
about  using  these  instruments." 

7.  Bristol:  Population,  9,000.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  February  9,  1916, 
signed  by  S.  G.  Keller,  commissioner 
of  public  improvements.  Commission 
plan  obtained  under  special  act  of 
1913.  The  Referendum  is  made  avail- 
able on  petition  of  25  percent  of  the 
vote  cast  at  the  preceding  municipal 
election,  and  the  Recall  on  40  percent. 
No  Initiative. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Referendum 
and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Under  no 
circumstances  would  our  people  change 
our  plan  of  government.  Our  city  is 
$108,920  ahead  in  three  years;  no  raise 
in  taxes;  income  doubled;  no  floating 
debt."  In  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
Referendum  and  Recall,  Commissioner 


Keller  says  they  would  have  been  ef- 
fective if  the  commissioners  were  of 
the  kind  that  needed  direction  from 
the  voters,  but  he  feels  that  so  far  they 
have  had  men  who  took  office  as  an 
honor  and  "not  from  mercenary  mo- 
tives." 

8.  Nashville:  Population,  114,899. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1913.  Re- 
port not  yet  received. 

9.  Springfield:  Population,  2,085. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1913.  Re- 
port not  yet  received. 

10.  La  Follette:  Population,  2,816. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  13,  1916, 
signed  by  A.  M.  Riggs,  postmaster. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1914 
under  special  act.  No  provision  for 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "This  plan 
is  about  as  bad  as  any  of  them." 

11.  Lawrenceburg:  Population,  1,687. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  9, 
1916,  signed  by  M.  Richardson,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1915 
under  above  general  act.  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  provided  for 
according  to  state  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  en- 
tirely satisfactory." 

12.  Murfreesboro:  Population,  4,679. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  15,  1916, 
signed  by  G.  B.  Giltner,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  obtained  under  special 
act  of  February,  1915.  Provides  for 
three  commissioners,  elected  for  terms 
of  four  years.  After  election  the  com- 
mission, by  majority  vote,  assigns  its 
members  to  different  departments.  The 
Initiative  is  made  available  on  15  per- 
cent of  the  vote  cast  at  the  preceding 
general  election.  The  Referendum 
available  on  15  percent  against  all 
measures  except  those  declared  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  commissioners 
to  be  emergencies.  No  Recall,  but  pro- 
vision  is  made  for  the  removal  of  a 
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commissioner    by   unanimous   vote    of 
the  other  members  of  the  board. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  Mayor  Gilt- 
ner  writes  that  he  likes  the  form  of 
government,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Referendum.  His  objection  to  this  is 
that  "just  a  few  soreheads  will  keep 
your  city  in  a  continual  election,  which 
is  both  expensive  and  annoying."  As 
a  remedy  he  proposes  that  no  citizen 
should  have  the  right  to  sign  a  petition 
more  than  once  in  two  years,  and  that 
persons  signing  a  petition  and  failing 
to  vote  for  the  measure  petitioned  for 
should  be  charged  with  the  pro-rata 
expense  of  the  election.  But  he  does 
favor  the  Recall.  The  fears  which 
this  mayor  expresses  are  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts  as  to  the  experience  of 
municipalities  throughout  the  country, 
as  shown  by  this  investigation.  Also, 
in  this  connection,  please  notice  that  a 
Referendum  election  has  never  been 
held  in  Mayor  Giltner's  town.  This 
does  not  look  like  "continual  elections." 

13.  Jackson:  Population,  16,318.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  9, 
1916,  signed  by  Lawrence  Taylor, 
mayor.  Commission  plan  obtained 
obtained  under  special  act  of  1915. 
Mayor  and  two  commissioners  elected 
for  terms  of  four  years.  Commission- 
ers are  elected  for  specific  depart- 
ments. The  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  are  made  available  each 
on  25  percent  of  the  vote  cast  at  pre- 
ceding general  election.  Choice  of  a 
successor  is  made  at  same  time  as  the 
Recall  proposition  is  submitted,  and 
the  name  of  the  incumbent  official  is 
placed  on  the  ballot  unless  he  requests 
otherwise. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  work- 
ing well  so  far.  We  have  saved  the 
city  the  first  year  $10,360  and  collected 
$13,683  more  in  revenue." 


14.  Johnson  City:  Population,  11,500. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  October  10, 
1916,  signed  by  Wm.  R.  Pouder,  re- 
corder. City  has  a  modification  of  the 
city-manager  plan.  The  governing 
body  is  an  aldermanic  board  of  nine 
members.  All  executive  work,  except 
financial,  legal  and  judicial,  is  dele- 
gated to  the  city  manager,  employed  on 
full  time  basis.  In  an  election  on  the 
question  of  adopting  the  straight  com- 
mission plan  last  December,  the  com- 
mission plan  lost  heavily.  Preceding 
the  election  representative  business 
men  asked  for  the  complete  adoption  of 
the  commission-manager  plan,  such  as 
Dayton  or  Springfield,  Ohio,  has.  A 
charter  amendment  making  that  pro- 
vision, also  provisions  for  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall,  for  primaries 
and  a  number  of  other  progressive  pro- 
visions will  be  asked  of  the  General 
Assembly,  to  convene  in  January. 

TEXAS 

In  April,  1913,  a  general  act  was 
passed  to  permit  cities  of  more  than 
5,000  inhabitants  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  constitutional  amendment 
adopted  November  5,  1912.  The  act  is 
a  liberal  home  rule  law,  permitting 
cities  of  more  than  5,000  to  make  and 
amend  their  charters,  and  granting 
extensive  powers  of  public  ownership 
and  operation.  Vote  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  charter  petition  may  be  de- 
manded by  a  petition  of  10  percent 
or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  local 
legislative  authority.  The  charter  so 
framed  must  be  submitted  in  from 
forty  to  ninety  days.  Amendments 
submitted  by  the  act  of  the  local  legis- 
lative authority  or  on  demand  of  10 
percent  of  the  voters.  The  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  are  not  specifi- 
cally provided  for  by  the  constitution 
or  the  general  law,  but  they  are  not 
prohibited;  hence  they  are  put  into 
charters  when  desired.  The  charter 
may  create  "a  commission,  aldermanic 
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or  other  form  of  government."  Already 
39  cities  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
act,  20  of  which  have  entirely  new 
charters  and  the  rest  amended  ones. 

A  general  law  enacted  in  1913, 
amendatory  of  acts  of  1909  and  1911, 
permits  any  municipality  having  a 
population  of  from  500  to  5,000  to  adopt 
the  commission  plan  of  government. 
The  question  of  adoption  must  be  sub- 
mitted on  petition  of  10  percent  of  the 
voters  of  any  such  municipality.  This 
plan  provides  for  a  mayor  and  two 
commissioners  for  terms  of  two  years. 
Each  commissioner  receives  $5  a  day 
for  each  regular  meeting  and  $3  for 
each  special  meeting,  but  in  any  case 
for  not  more  than  five  special  meetings 
a  month. 

Under  an  act  adopted  in  1914  munici- 
palities of  1,000  or  over  may  have  the 
commission  plan  submitted  on  petition 
of  10  percent  of  the  voters  or  on  an 
affirmative  vote  of  the  council  by  a 
two-thirds  majority.  All  ordinances 
granting  a  franchise  may  be  referred 
to  the  electorate  on  petition  of  500 
voters.  Except  for  this,  there  is  no 
provision  in  any  of  these  acts  for  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  Texas 
which  have  organized  under  the  fore- 
going authority,  or  under  special  char- 
ters, so  far  as  obtained,  are  here  pre- 
sented in  chronological  order,  preceded 
by  a  list. 
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1. 

Galveston 

14. 

Barry 

2. 

Houston 

15. 

Kennedy 

3. 

Dallas 

16. 

Lyford 

4. 

Denison 

17. 

Marble  Falls 

5. 

El  Paso 

18. 

Port  Lavaca 

6. 

Greenville 

19. 

Abilene 

7. 

Austin 

20. 

McAllen 

8. 

Corpus  Christi 

21. 

Port  Arthur 

9. 

Fort  Worth 

22. 

San  Benito 

10. 

Marshall 

23. 

Spur 

11. 

Nocona 

24. 

Bishop 

12. 

Palestine 

25. 

Franklin 

13. 

Aransas  Pass 

26. 

Frankston 

27.  Nixon 

28.  Anson 

29.  Hereford 

30.  Jacksboro 

31.  Mineola 

32.  Sulphur  Springs 

33.  McKinney 

34.  Amarillo 

35.  Somerville 

36.  Sweetwater 

37.  Waco 

38.  Coleman 

39.  Honey  Grove 

40.  Mertens 

41.  Orange 

42.  Taylor 

43.  Denton 

44.  Groesbeck 

45.  Brownsville 

46.  Calvert 

47.  Cleburne 

48.  Yoakum 

49.  San  Antonio 

50.  Beaumont 

51.  Robstown 


52.  Sherman 

53.  Luling 

54.  Tyler 

55.  San  Angelo 

56.  Terrell 

57.  Alice 

58.  Arlington 

59.  Beeville 

60.  Canadian 

61.  Commerce 

62.  Devine 

63.  Eagle  Pass 

64.  Ennis 

65.  Goldthwaite 

66.  Hico 

67.  Hillsboro 

68.  McGregor 

69.  Mart 

70.  Mexia 

71.  Mineral  Wells 

72.  Richmond 

73.  Texarkana 

74.  VanAlstyne 

75.  West 

76.  Teague 


1.  Galveston:  Population,  53,289.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  June  13,  1916, 
signed  by  E.  R.  Cheesborough,  post- 
master. Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1901  under  special  act.  Mayor  and 
five  commissioners.  Board  of  commis- 
sioners elected  at  large  for  specific  de- 
partments. Mayor  has  no  veto  power. 
No  provision  for  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

2.  Houston:  Population,  147,129.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  J.  Pastoriza,  tax  commis- 
sioner. Commission  plan  auopted  in 
1905  under  special  act.  Mayor  and 
four  commissioners  elected  at  large  for 
specific  departments  for  terms  of  two 
years.  Candidates  nominate  themselves 
by  signing  a  request  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Executive  Commit- 
tee or  the  Republican  Executive  Com- 
mittee, as  the  case  may  be,  to  have  his 
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name  placed  on  the  ballot.  The  mayor 
has  the  veto  power,  but  this  may  be 
overcome  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
council.  The  Initiative  is  made  avail- 
able on  petition  of  15  percent  of  the 
vote  cast  at  the  last  city  election,  the 
Referendum  on  10  percent  and  the 
Recall  on  25  percent.  These  powers 
added  to  charter  in  1913.  Compulsory 
Referendum  on  all  franchises.  The 
proposition  to  Recall  an  official  is  sub- 
mitted by  itself,  and  if  the  incumbent 
is  recalled,  the  remainder  of  his  term 
is  filled  in  the  usual  manner  provided 
for  filling  vacancies;  that  is,  by  a 
special  election  if  the  office  is  elec- 
tive, or  by  appointment  if  it  is  appoin- 
tive. Any  official  removed  or  who  re- 
signs pending  Recall  proceedings  may 
not  be  appointed  or  elected  to  any 
office  within  two  years.  Officials  are 
immune  from  Recall  proceedings  for 
eight  months  after  their  term  begins. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Referendum 
used  once,  in  1915,  to  repeal  a  bread- 
wrapping  ordinance,  which  was  re- 
pealed. Several  threats  were  made 
that  if  certain  legislation  was  passed  a 
Referendum  would  be  called,  with  the 
result  that  the  council  did  not  pass  the 
ordinances.  The  Recall  has  never 
been  used." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well  when  we  have  efficient  officials, 
but  does  not  work  well  when  we  elect 
incompetent  men."  Speaking  particu- 
larly of  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall,  Mr.  Pastoriza  says:  "The  peo- 
ple think  they  are  good,  and  will  retain 
them.  An  effort  was  made  to  get  the 
council  in  1915  to  repeal  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  and  the  prefer- 
ential ballot,  but  the  protests  of  the 
people  were  so  strong  that  the  council 
decided  not  to  submit  the  question  of 
repeal.  The  existence  of  these  powers 
has  caused  the  officials  to  give  more 
and  closer  attention  to  proposed  legis- 
lation." 


3.  Dallas:  Population,  111,986.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  9,  1916, 
signed  by  C.  P.  O'Donnell,  city  attor- 
ney. Commission  plan  adopted  in  1907 
by  special  act.  The  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  exercised  by  a  mayor  and 
four  commissioners,  who  are  elected  at 
large  for  definite  departments  of  the 
government.  Nomination  of  candidates 
by  petition  and  election  on  non-parti- 
san ballot.  The  Initiative  is  made 
available  at  a  special  election  on  peti- 
tion of  5  percent  of  the  vote  cast  for 
mayor  at  the  preceding  general  elec- 
tion, but  a  15  percent  petition  is  re- 
quired for  a  special  election.  The 
Referendum  is  available  on  a  15  per- 
cent petition  against  all  ordinances 
except  those  declared  by  a  four-fifths 
vote  of  the  commissioners  to  be  emer- 
gencies. The  Recall  is  available  on  35 
percent  petition.  Grounds  for  Recall 
must  be  stated  in  petition.  The  incum- 
bent official  may  be  a  candidate  to  suc- 
ceed himself,  and  his  name  goes  on  the 
ballot  unless  he  requests  otherwise  in 
writing.  A  majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast  at  such  an  election  is  necessary 
to  elect,  and  if  no  candidate  has 
received  a  majority,  a  second  election 
is  provided  for. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall: 

Initiative — Ordinances  voted  on  April  7, 
1908:  To  establish  a  minimum  wage  of 
$2  per  day  for  a  day's  work  of  eight  hours 
for  all  work  done  for  the  city;  for,  2,977; 
against,  3,768.  Providing  that  all  em- 
ployes of  the  city  shall  be  selected  for 
their  qualifications  for  the  work  required, 
irrespective  of  their  religious  or  political 
opinions;  for,  4,043;  against,  2,575.  Regu- 
lating the  fare  to  be  charged  by  street 
car  companies  to  passengers  who  are  not 
provided  with  seats  within  two  blocks 
after  entering  the  car — that  not  more 
than  two  cents  fare  shall  be  collected 
from  such  passengers;  for,  2,362;  against, 
4,345.  To  appropriate  $50,000  out  of  the 
general  fund  for  building  and  equipping  a 
municipal  light  and  power  plant;  for, 
1,319;  against,  2,318.  Ordinances  voted  on 
April   5,    1910:      That  no   street   car  com- 
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pany  shall  charge  more  than  three  cents 
fare  for  any  passenger  who  is  not  pro- 
vided with  a  seat  within  two  blocks  from 
the  point  at  which  he  enters  the  car;  for, 
1,882;  against,  1,943.  Providing  a  penalty 
of  $100  for  the  violation  of  the  eight-hour 
provision  of  the  charter;  for,  1,473; 
against,  2,220.  Creating  the  office  of  pub- 
lic defender;  for,  1,547;  against,  2,195. 
Providing  that  no  telephone  company 
shall  charge  more  than  five  dollars  for  a 
single  line  business  telephone,  nor  more 
than  two  dollars  per  month  for  single 
line  residence  telephone;  for,  2,274; 
against,  1,518.  For  the  issuance  of 
$100,000  bonds  to  establish  an  electric 
light  and  power  plant  in  connection  with 
the  water  works  of  the  city;  for,  1,070; 
against,  1,946.  Ordinances  voted  on  April 
2,  1912:  Requiring  saloons  to  be  closed 
between  7.30  P.  M.  and  7  A.  M.  each 
weekday,  and  between  the  hours  of  7.30 
P.  M.  on  Saturday  and  7  A.  M.  the  fol- 
lowing Monday;  for,  4,237;  against,  4,917. 
Defining  public  places  of  amusement, 
licensing  same;  for,  6,198;  against,  2,752. 
Requiring  street  railways  to  sell  not  less 
than  seven  (7)  street  car  tickets  for  25 
cents,  and  requiring  street  railways  to 
charge  not  more  than  three  cents  fare 
unless  passengers  are  provided  with  seats 
within  two  blocks  of  the  point  at  which 
said  passenger  enters  the  car;  for,  4,910; 
against,  3,769.  Requiring  the  securing  of 
estimates  on  the  cost  of  installing  an 
electric  light  and  power  plant;  for,  5,088; 
against,  3,122.  Providing  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  eight-hour  provision  of  the 
charter;  for,  5,387;  against,  2,962.  Re- 
quiring the  installation  of  a  municipal 
register  of  the  unemployed;  for,  5,204; 
against,  3,182.  Submitted  to  voters  April 
7,  1914:  The  repeal  of  annual  levy  of  an 
additional  ad  valorem  tax  of  ten  cents 
(10c)  on  the  hundred  dollars  ($100)  of  the 
assessed  value  of  all  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  not  exempt 
by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state, 
for  the  years  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915  and 
1916,  being  for  a  period  of  five  years;  for, 
930;   against,   1,488. 

Referendum — Ordinance  voted  on  April 
13,  1908:  Ordinance  granting  franchise 
to  A.  J.  Brown  et  al  for  a  telephone  sys- 
tem;   for,   4,564;   against,   2,312. 

Recall— Election  August  11,  1910:  Peti- 
tion filed  to  Recall  John  W.  George  and 
John  C.  Mann,  members  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, as  candidates  to  succeed  themselves 
as  members  Board  of  Education,  as 
above.  John  W.  George  received  1,662 
votes;  John  C.  Mann  received  1,666  votes. 


As  candidates  to  succeed  George  and 
Mann,  under  Recall  petition,  J.  D.  Carter 
received  2,112  votes  and  J.  B.  McCraw 
received  2,107  votes.  George  and  Mann 
were  consequently  recalled  as  members 
of   the   Board   of   Education. 

Recall  election  April  4,  1911:  Petition 
filed  to  Recall  C.  C.  Lane,  president, 
Board  of  Education.  C.  C.  Lane,  candi- 
date to  succeed  himself,  received  4,814 
votes;  E.  A.  Belsterling,  candidate  to  suc- 
ceed C.   C.  Lane,  received  5,435  votes. 

Petition  filed  to  Recall  L.  R.  Wright, 
H.  D.  Ardrey,  Shearon  Bonner  as  mem- 
bers Board  of  Education.  As  candidates  to 
succeed  themselves,  under  Recall  petition 
as  above,  as  members  Board  of  Education, 
L.  R.  Wright  received  5,012  votes;  H.  D. 
Ardrey  received  4,974  votes;  Shearon 
Bonner  received  4,934  votes.  As  candi- 
dates to  succeed  Wright,  Ardrey  and 
Bonner  as  members,  Frank  Gilbert  re- 
ceived 5,334  votes;  M.  A.  Turner  received 
5,301  votes;  W.  A.  Goode  received  5,286 
votes.  L.  R.  Wright,  H.  D.  Ardrey  and 
Shearon  Bonner  were  recalled  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education.  Frank 
Gilbert,  M.  A.  Turner  and  W.  A.  Goode 
elected  members  Board  of  Education  to 
succeed  Wright,  Ardrey  and  Bonner,  re- 
called. 

Petition  filed  to  Recall  J.  D.  Carter  and 
J.  B.  McCraw  as  members  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Under  Recall  petition,  as  candi- 
dates to  succeed  themselves  as  above, 
J.  D.  Carter  received  5,304  votes;  J.  B. 
McCraw  received  5,238.  As  candidates 
to  succeed  Carter  and  McCraw,  George 
M.  Stewart  received  4,980  votes,  and  John 
W.  Pope  received  4,923.  Carter  and  Mc- 
Craw were  elected  to  succeed  themselves 
as  members  of  the  board. 

Operation  and  Results:  City  Attor- 
ney O'Donnell  says  that  the  plan  has 
worked  admirably,  hut  he  does  not  feel 
that  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  have  had  any  noticeable  effect 
on  the  course  pursued  by  the  city  offi- 
cials. This  statement  seems  rather  in- 
congruous in  view  of  the  unusual  num- 
ber of  times  that  the  voters  of  Dallas 
have  made  use  of  these  instruments  of 
direct  control,  and  it  may  be  reasonably 
doubted  if  his  opinion  is  shared  by 
many  of  the  citizens  of  Dallas. 

4.  Denison:  Population,  14.409.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916, 
signed    by    C.    T.    McElvaney,    mayor. 
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Commission  plan  adopted  in  1907  by 
special  act.  The  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall  are  all  operative  on 
petition  of  30  percent  of  the  voters. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:   Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  Good  results. 

5.  El  Paso:  Population,  70,711.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  June  23,  1916, 
signed  by  E.  A.  Shelton,  postmaster. 
Commission  plan  adopted  by  special 
act  in  1907.  Mayor  and  four  aldermen 
chosen  at  large.  The  charter  author- 
izes a  Referendum  on  all  franchise 
ordinances,  and  requires  the  reference 
of  such  questions  on  petition  of  400 
taxpaying  voters.  The  Referendum  on 
other  questions  is  made  available  on 
25  percent  of  the  voters.  No  provision 
is  made  for  the  Initiative  or  Recall. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Referendum: 
"The  Referendum  was  invoked  once  to 
authorize  sale  of  city  hall  site,  and 
proposition  carried.  Once  to  increase 
the  salary  of  the  mayor,  and  the  propo- 
sition was  defeated.  Once  to  change 
the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year,  which  was  defeated.  One  to  in- 
crease the  bond  of  the  city  treasurer, 
which  was  carried.  No  opposition  to 
the  Referendum." 

Operation  and  Results:  "The  almost 
universal  opinion  is  that  the  city  gov- 
ernment has  been  more  efficiently  ad- 
ministered, grant  of  public  franchises 
effectively  safeguarded  and  economy  of 
expenditures  promoted.  The  city  coun- 
cil has  twice,  under  strong  petition, 
granted  competing  franchises  when 
generally  favored  by  the  public  and 
opposed  by  a  private  monopoly." 

6.  Greenville:  Population,  9,696.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  10, 
1916,  signed  by  W.  A.  Frazer,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1907  by 
special  act.  The  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum are  made  available  on  fran- 
chises only,  and  operative  on  petition 
of  200  qualified  voters. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative  and 


Referendum:  Initiative  never  exer- 
cised. The  council  voluntarily  referred 
two  street  railway  franchise  ordi- 
nances to  the  voters,  which  were  ap- 
proved. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Public  ownership  of  all  utilities 
and  20  miles  of  street  paving." 

7.  Austin:  Population,  23,218.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  14,  1916, 
signed  by  A.  P.  Wooldridge,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  by  special 
act  of  1909.  The  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall  are  each  made  avail- 
able on  petition  of  one-fourth  of  the 
vote  cast  for  mayor  at  the  last  general 
election. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Initia- 
tive used  once  in  connection  with  the 
location  of  a  new  cemetery  site.  Prop- 
osition cai  ried  by  small  majority.  One 
other  attempt  to  use  Initiative  was  un- 
successful. The  Recall  attempted  once, 
but  failed  for  lack  of  sufficient  signers 
to  petition.  The  Referendum  used  a 
number  of  times  voluntarily  by  the 
council  in  connection  with  bond  issues 
and  for  a  dam  contract. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  I  think  the  chief  municipal 
progress  of  Austin  has  been  made 
under  ihe  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  that  fact  will  be  admitted 
by  its  enemies  as  well  as  friends."  As 
for  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall,  "they  do  exert  an  influence  in 
the  main  for  good.  Sometimes  they 
exert  an  over-stimulating  influence  and 
other  times  over-intimidating  influence, 
but  in  the  main  their  influence  has 
never  been  bad." 

8.  Corpus  Christi:  Population,  9,720. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  8, 
1916,  signed  by  Roy  Miller,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  by  special 
act  of  1909.  Mayor  and  four  commis- 
sioners elected  at  large  for  terms  of  two 
years,  the  mayor  having  the  veto 
power,  but  this  may  be  overcome  by  a 
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majority  vote  of  the  council.  After 
the  election  the  council,  by  a  majority 
vote,  assigns  its  members  to  the  dif- 
ferent departments.  The  Referendum 
on  franchises  only  is  available  on  peti- 
tion of  25  percent  of  the  vote  cast  at 
the  preceding  election.  The  Recall  on 
petition  of  one-third  of  the  voters.  No 
Initiative.  Grounds  for  Recall  must 
be  stated  in  the  petition.  Proposition 
to  Recall  voted  on  by  itself,  and  if  the 
incumbent  is  removed,  the  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
council.  An  official  thus  removed  shall 
be  ineligible  for  public  office  for  two 
years. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Referendum 
and  Recall:  The  Referendum  used 
once,  in  1912,  in  connection  with  the 
gas  franchise.  The  council  refused  to 
consider  this  proposition,  and  also  de- 
clined to  submit  it  to  a  vote  of  the 
people,  and  the  district  court  then 
ordered  the  council  to  call  an  election, 
which  was  done,  and  the  franchise 
adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

9.  Fort  Worth:  Population,  94,494. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916, 
signed  by  E.  T.  Tyra,  mayor.  Commis- 
sion plan  adopted  in  1909  by  special 
act.  This  charter  makes  both  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  operative 
on  petition  of  500  legal  voters,  and 
the  Recall  on  petition  of  20  percent  of 
the  legal  voters  of  the  city. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Referendum: 
1.  Attempt  to  institute  a  jitney  law 
failed.  2.  To  provide  Sunday  amuse- 
ments; successful,  and  an  ordinance 
passed. 

Recall  is  often  attempted  when  some 
slight  grievance  affects  some  faction. 
There  have  been  at  least  a  half  dozen 
attempts  made  at  Recalls.  There  has 
never  been  any  of  the  petitions  filed 
but  once.  An  attempt  to  Recall  was 
made  this  year,  but  the  petition  fell 
short  by  several  hundred  qualified 
voters. 


Operation  and  Results:  "The  plan 
has  worked  well.  Charter  gives  the 
public  school  system  independence  in 
its  affairs,  and  the  progress  has  been 
noticeable.  All  commissioners  being 
elected  from  the  city  at  large  works 
well.  Recent  efforts  at  the  Recall  were 
undoubtedly  made  to  influence  the 
commission  in  its  actions  or  procedure, 
or  perhaps  some  were  piqued  from  fail- 
ing to  get  employment  by  the  city. 
The  value  of  the  Recall  is  lessened,  in 
my  opinion."  It  is  perhaps  natural 
that  this  mayor,  who  was  probably  do- 
ing his  work  conscientiously,  should 
feel  injured  by  an  attempt  to  use  the 
Recall  against  his  administration,  but 
this  in  no  wise  argues  that  the  Recall 
is  not  a  useful  instrument. 

10.  Marshall:  Population,  12,984.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  11, 
1916,  signed  by  J.  H.  T.  Bibb,  city  at- 
torney. Commission  plan  adopted  by 
special  act  of  1909.  Three  commis- 
sioners elected  for  terms  of  two  years 
The  Initiative  and  Referendum  are 
made  available  on  25  percent  petition 
of  the  qualified  voters,  and  the  Recall 
on  35  percent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Not  used, 
and  no  attempt  to  use  them." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  very 
satisfactory  to  our  people.  More  im- 
provements have  been  made  since  its 
adoption  than  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  prior  thereto.  The  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall  have  sel- 
dom been  considered,  because  the 
course  of  the  officials  has  been  in  ac- 
cord with  the  sentiment  of  the  people." 

11.  Nocona:  Population,  1,338.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  September  11, 
1916,  signed  by  J.  L.  Bites,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  (?). 
Mayor  and  two  commissioners.  After 
election  the  mayor  assigns  different 
departments  to  the  members  of  the 
commission.  No  provision  for  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 
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12.  Palestine:  Population,  11,412. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  8, 
1916,  signed  by  C.  0.  Miller,  city  secre- 
tary. Commission  plan  adopted  by 
special  act  of  1909.  Recall  is  made 
available  on  25  percent  of  the  vote 
cast  for  mayor  at  the  preceding 
municipal  election.  No  Initiative  or 
Referendum. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Recall:  "Never 
had  a  Recall  election." 

Operation  and  Results:  "This  is  a 
much  more  satisfactory  plan  of  city 
government.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  Recall  provision  makes  for 
good  government." 

13.  Aransas  Pass:  Population,  1,197. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  9, 
1916,  signed  by  Chas.  S.  Gile,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1910  under 
general  law.  No  provision  for  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
been  generally  satisfactory. 

14.  Barry:  Population,  400.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916,  signed 
by  J.  D.  Henton,  commissioner.  We 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Henton  that  Barry 
was  incorporated  under  the  commis- 
sion form  in  1910,  but  that  the  plan 
has  never  been  put  in  operation. 

15.  Kennedy:  Population,  1,147.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  10, 
1916,  signed  by  R.  E.  Goode,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1910  under 
general  law.  No  provision  for  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Like  the 
plan  very  well." 

16.  Lyford:  Population,  300.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  May  20,  1916,  signed 
by  A.  V.  Archer,  city  clerk.  Commis- 
sion plan  adopted  in  1910  under 
general  law.  No  provision  for  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  well." 

17.  Marble  Falls:  Population,  1,061. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  October  9, 
1916,  signed  by  S.  Badger,  city  clerk. 


Commission  plan  adopted  under  gen- 
eral law  in  1910.  No  provision  for 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 

18.  Port  Lavaca:  Population,  1,200. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  16,  1916, 
signed  by  H.  C.  Innis,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1910  under 
general  law.  No  provision  for  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  eco- 
nomical." 

19.  Abilene:  Population,  12,806.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  14,  1916, 
signed  by  H.  L.  Roberts,  city  secretary. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1911  under 
general  law.  No  provision  for  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

20.  McAllen:  Population,  1,896.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  28,  1916, 
signed  by  E.  A.  McDaniel,  city  attor- 
ney. Commission  plan  adopted  in  1911 
under  general  law.  No  provision  for 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results :  "Good  streets 
and  clean  town." 

21.  Port  Arthur:  Population,  7,663. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  14,  1916, 
signed  by  A.  W.  Dycus,  assistant  city 
attorney.  Commission  plan  obtained 
in  1911.  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  made  available  on  petition  of 
50  percent  of  the  vote  cast  at  the  last 
city  election. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  One  attempt 
was  made  to  use  the  Referendum  and 
one  to  use  the  Recall  last  winter. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  well." 

22.  San  Eenito:  Population,  3,000. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  July  5,  1916, 
signed  by  A.  E.  Stephenson,  editor  of 
San  Benito  Light.  This  municipality 
was  incorporated  in  1911  with  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  under 
general  law  to  commissioners.  No  pro- 
vision for  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall. 
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23.  Spur:  Population,  1,100.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  June  21,  1916,  signed 
by  Oscar  Jackson,  city  secretary.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1911  under 
general  law.  No  provision  for  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Although 
small,  this  place  has  paved  streets, 
public  water  system  and  public  sewer 
system.  Never  any  strife  in  commis- 
sion." 

24.  Bishop:  Population,  1,200.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  May  10,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  H.  Williams,  city  secre- 
tary. Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1912  under  general  law.  No  provision 
for  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall. 

25.  Franklin:  Population,  1,000.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  July  4,  1916, 
signed  by  Frank  S.  Estes,  editor  of 
Central  Texan.  Mayor  and  two  com- 
missioners elected  for  terms  of  two 
years.  No  provision  for  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall.  Commission 
plan  adopted  in  1912  under  the  general 
law. 

26.  Frankston:  Population,  500.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  17,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  F.  Pike,  mayor.  Commis- 
sion plan  adopted  in  1912  under 
general  law.  Mayor  and  two  commis- 
sioners. No  provision  for  the  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Under  the 
present  administration  the  plan  does 
well.  All  depends  on  the  men  in  office. 
With  the  right  men  in  office,  our  plan 
is  a  good  one." 

27.  Nixon:  Population,  (?).  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  April  14,  1916,  signed 
by  P.  H.  Tom,  mayor.  Commission 
plan  adopted  January  8,  1912,  under 
general  law.  No  provision  for  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  It  is  less  expensive  than  the  old 
city  government  form,  and  enables 
city  officials  to  transact  city  business 
with  less  'red  tape.'  " 
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28.  Anson:  Population,  1,842.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  September  10, 
1916,  signed  by  Geo.  H.  Brockett, 
mayor.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
(?).  Mayor  and  two  commissioners. 
After  election  the  mayor  assigns  dif- 
ferent departments  to  the  members  of 
the  commission.  No  provision  for  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 

29.  Hereford:  Population,  1,750.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  September  11, 
1916,  signed  by  William  M.  Knight, 
mayor.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
March,  1912.  Mayor  and  two  commis- 
sioners. After  election  the  mayor  as- 
signs the  different  departments  to  the 
members  of  the  commission.  No  pro- 
vision for  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  excellently." 

30.  Jacksboro:  Population,  1,480. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  September  11, 
1916,  signed  by  W.  Isbell,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  February  12, 
1913,  under  general  law.  Mayor  and 
two  commissioners.  After  election  the 
mayor  assigns  the  different  depart- 
ments to  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion. No  provision  for  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  Plan  works 
well. 

31.  Mineola:  Population,  1,706.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  September  11, 
1916,  signed  by  W.  D.  Williams,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  (?).  Mayor 
and  two  commissioners.  After  election 
the  mayor  assigns  the  different  de- 
partments to  the  members  of  the  coto- 
mission.  No  provision  for  the  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "The  plan 
is  all  right  if  the  business  interests 
take  a  hand  and  elect  competent  men 
to  office."  It  may  be  desirable  for  the 
business  interests  to  take  a  hand,  as 
Mayor  Williams  says,  especially  if  it 
results  in  the  choice  of  competent  com- 
missioners.    But   the   interests   of  all 
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the  people  of  Mineola  would  seem  to 
be  better  conserved  if  they  were  to 
have  reserved  to  them  the  power  to 
Recall  an  incompetent  official  or  to 
control  their  own  affairs  in  any  emer- 
gency. 

32.  Sulphur  Springs:  Population, 
5,151.  Report  to  Equity,  dated  Sep- 
tember 11,  1916,  signed  by  J.  Bert 
Thomas,  mayor.  Commission  plan 
adopted  in  (?).  Mayor  and  two  com- 
missioners. After  election  the  mayor 
assigns  the  different  departments  to 
the  members  of  the  commission.  Ini- 
tiative, Referendum  and  Recall  each 
made  operative  on  10  percent  petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  Plan  works 
well. 

33.  McKinney:  Population,  4,714. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916, 
signed  by  Charles  Schultz,  city  engi- 
neer. Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1913  under  general  law.  No  provision 
for  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Twelve  miles  paving,  new  high 
school,  reduced  fire  insurance,  new 
fire  truck,  general  civic  awakening." 

34.  Amsriilo:  Population,  17,373.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  25,  1916, 
signed  by  M.  H.  Hardin,  city  manager. 
Commission-manager  plan  adopted 
November  18,  1913.  The  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  are  each  made 
available  on  petition  of  30  percent  of 
the  vote  cast  at  the  preceding  munici- 
pal election. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:    Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "More  eco- 
nomical expenditure  of  public  money 
and  increased  efficiency."  As  for  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall,  "no 
one  has  ever  taken  advantage  of  these 
agencies.  Our  motto  has  always  been, 
'If  you  have  a  kick,  register  it  with  the 
city  manager,'  which  has  been  followed 


and  has  worked.  Of  course,  we  give 
each  kick  full  attention,  and  say  yes 
or  no  frankly,  and  give  our  reasons, 
which  has  usually  satisfied  the  party. 
I  do  not  believe  that  these  instruments 
have  had  any  effect  whatever  with  the 
present  administration.  Most  of  them 
are  men  who  think  and  act." 

35.  Somerville:  Population,  2,500. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  21,  1916, 
signed  by  E.  P.  Reynolds,  city  secre- 
tary. Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1913  under  general  law.  The  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall  are  each 
made  available  on  petition  of  a  major- 
ity (?)  of  the  voters. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:    Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Ordinary- 
results." 

36.  Sweetwater:  Population,  7,000. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  May  9,  1916, 
signed  by  A.  B.  Yantis,  mayor.  Commis- 
sion plan  adopted  December  18,  1913, 
under  general  state  law.  Mayor  and 
two  commissioners.  Charter  provides 
for  Initiative  and  Referendum  on  peti- 
tion of  25  percent  of  the  qualified 
voters,  and  for  the  Recall  on  a  40  per- 
cent petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:    Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  out  all  right.  No  complaints, 
but  no  particular  results,  except  that 
business  can  be  more  rapidly  expe- 
dited." 

37.  Waco:  Population,  28,707.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  9,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  W.  Riggins,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1913  under 
home  rule  law.  The  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  are  made  available 
on  15  percent  of  the  qualified  voters. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Initiative  on 
subject  of  moving  picture  shows  on 
Sunday  submitted  to  voters  February 
15,  1916.    Result: 

Operation    and   Results:      "Has    re- 
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suited  in  unbusinesslike  methods — 
extravagance.  Commission  play  to 
public  for  self-promotion."  Mr.  Rig- 
gins,  who  has  been  elected  mayor  of 
Waco  four  times  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  says  that  the  commission  plan 
is  a  failure  because  there  is  no  head  to 
it,  and  he  strongly  favors  the  mana- 
gerial form  of  government.  He  says 
they  are  now  working  on  a  new  charter, 
and  hopes  that  it  will  be  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

38.  Coleman:  Population,  3,046.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  May  9,  1916, 
signed  by  R.  E.  L.  Zimmerman,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  1914.  Mayor 
and  two  commissioners.  No  provision 
for  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "The  plan 
has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  When 
the  city  changed  to  commission  form 
of  government  we  found  the  city  in 
debt,  and  the  two  municipal  plants, 
water  plant  and  electric  light  plant, 
were  running  at  a  loss  each  month. 
We  found  them  in  the  red  $3,900. 
We  brought  this  out  of  debt,  spent 
$5,800  for  permanent  improvements, 
placed  $5,000  on  the  streets,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  two  years  had  $10,000  to  the 
credit  of  the  two  plants,  and  reduced 
the  light  rate.  We  have  purchased  an 
American  La  Prance  fire  engine,  at  a 
cost  of  $5,800.  We  have  housed  this  in 
a  fire-proof  building,  with  a  paid  man 
to  drive  the  engine.  We  have  reduced 
the  fire  insurance  rate  in  Coleman 
from  a  key  of  63  cents  to  30  cents, 
with  a  further  reduction  of  15  percent 
from  the  final  rate  of  total  charge  for 
good  fire  record.  So  that  we  now  have 
the  lowest  key  rate  in  the  state  of  any 
town  under  15,000  population.  I  give 
you  the  above  information  to  show 
under  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment what  has  been  accomplished  in 
two  years." 

39.  Honey  Grove:  Population,  2,300. 
Report  to  Equity,   dated  February  7, 
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1916,  signed  by  G.  W.  McCleary,  city 
secretary.  Commission  plan  adopted 
in  1914  under  general  state  law.  No 
provision  for  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  well.  Most  notable  results  are 
the  saving  of  operating  expenses  of 
city  government,  and  better  work  done 
on  keeping  up  streets  and  culverts.  All 
departments  receive  better  attention." 

40.  Mertens:  Population,  450.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  .1916, 
signed  by  Jeff  Davis,  mayor.  Limited 
commission  plan  adopted  in  1914 
under  general  law.  No  provision  for 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  fairly  well.  Haven't  quite 
enough  power." 

41.  Orange:  Population,  5,527.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1914.  Report 
not  yet  obtained. 

42.  Taylor:  Population,  5,314.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  7,  1916, 
signed  by  A.  V.  Hyde,  city  clerk.  Com- 
mission-manager plan  adopted  April  1, 
1914,  under  general  state  law.  Five 
commissioners  elected  for  terms  of  two 
years.  Candidates  nominated  by  peti- 
tion and  elected  under  the  preferential 
ballot.  After  election  the  commis- 
sioners appoint  a  manager  and  certain 
other  officials.  The  Referendum  on 
franchise  ordinances  is  compulsory  on 
petition  of  500  qualified  voters.  The 
Initiative  is  available  on  petition  of 
350  qualified  voters.  The  Referendum 
is  available  on  petition  of  350  qualified 
voters  against  all  ordinances  except 
those  declared  by  the  council  to  be 
emergencies. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum:     Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Financial  savings  in  adminis- 
tration; abolition  of  fee  system." 

43.  Denton:  Population  over  5,000. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  May  8,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  W.  Erwin,  city  secretary. 
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Commission-manager  plan  adopted 
April,  1914,  under  above  general  law  of 
1913.  Five  commissioners  elected  at 
large  for  terms  of  two  years,  and  to 
serve  without  remuneration.  This 
commission  is  required  to  choose  an 
executive,  to  be  known  as  the  mayor, 
to  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
commission  for  term  of  two  years. 
The  powers  of  this  official  are  similar 
to  those  usually  given  to  a  city  man- 
ager. The  Initiative  and  Referendum 
are  each  made  available  on  20  percent 
petition.  Franchise  ordinances  are 
subject  to  Referendum  on  petition  of 
10  percent  of  the  voters.  The  Recall  is 
available  on  40  percent  petition.  The 
Recall  proposition  is  voted  on  sepa- 
rately, and  in  the  event  that  an  elec- 
tive official  is  recalled,  the  vacancy  is 
filled  by  a  special  election;  and  in  the 
case  of  an  appointive  office,  the 
vacancy  is  filled  by  appointment.  No 
official  may  be  recalled  within  three 
months  after  his  election.  In  case  of  a 
second  Recall  election  during  one  term 
of  office,  the  petitioners  must  deposit  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  election. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "An  election 
was  held  January  21,  1915,  to  decide 
on  the  repeal  of  an  ordinance  passed 
by  the  commission,  which  resulted  in 
a  vote  of  135  for  and  238  against  the 
repeal.  No  other  attempts  have  been 
made  to  use  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
or  Recall,  except  for  a  special  elec- 
tion held  May  3,  1916,  to  amend  the 
charter  and  change  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  amendments  were  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  more  than  three  to 
two." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  It  has  resulted  in  getting  team 
work  out  of  the  heads  of  departments, 
not  possible  under  the  old  form,  and 
the  city  has  made  many  improvements 
and  is  in  better  financial  condition 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history." 


44.  Groesbeck:  Population,  1,454. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  September  11, 
1916,  signed  by  A.  R.  Henderson, 
mayor.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
February,  1914.  Mayor  and  two  com- 
missioners. After  election  the  mayor 
assigns  the  different  departments  to 
the  members  of  the  commission.  The 
Referendum  is  made  available  on  10 
percent  petition.  No  Initiative  or 
Recall. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Referendum: 
Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  well.     We  get  better  service." 

45.  Brownsville:  Population,  12,310. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  May  7,  1916, 
signed  by  F.  H.  Williams,  city  manager. 
Commission-manager  plan  adopted 
December  19,  1915.  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  are  made  available 
each  on  petition  of  30  percent  of  the 
vote  cast  at  the  preceding  general  elec- 
tion. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:    Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  seems 
to  be  working  all  right. 

46.  Calvert:  Population,  2,579.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1915.  Report 
not  yet  obtained. 

47.  Cleburne:  Population,  15,000.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  July  10,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  R.  Ransone,  Jr.,  postmas- 
ter. Commission  plan  adopted  in  1915 
under  special  act.  Mayor  and  four 
aldermen.  Separate  boards  of  commis- 
sioners for  management  of  schools, 
water  works  and  sewer  system.  No 
provision  for  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Cleburne 
has  one  of  the  best  public  school  sys- 
tems in  Texas,  a  splendid  water  sys- 
tem, a  complete  sewer  system." 

48.  Yoakum:  Population,  7,500.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  11, 
1916,  signed  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Ledbetter, 
chairman  of  commissioners.  Commis- 
sion-manager   form    adopted    in    1915 
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under  state  law.  Recall  available  on 
petition  of  30  percent  of  the  vote  cast 
at  the  preceding  general  election,  pro- 
vided one-half  of  those  signing  voted 
for  the  official  to  be  recalled. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Recall:  Not 
yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Good  street  improvements.  Can- 
celed $15,000  worth  of  bonds  not  due. 
Keep  all  local  indebtedness  paid  up, 
and  turned  over  $25,000  to  public 
school  in  less  than  twelve  months. 
Town  in  better  financial  condition  than 
ever.  Referendum  and  Recall  would  be 
sustained  by  the  voters  if  submitted." 

49.  San  Antonio:  Population,  115,063. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  18,  1916, 
signed  by  Fred  Frie^,  city  clerk.  Com- 
mission   plan    adopted    February    24, 

1915.  Initiative  and  Referendum 
operative  on  10  percent  petition  and 
the  Recall  on  35  percent,  but  a  25  per- 
cent petition  is  the  number  required 
to  begin  official  Recall  registration. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:    Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

50.  Beaumont:  Population,  25,433. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  G.  Sutton,  city  secretary. 
Aldermanic  form  adopted  in  1909  by 
special  act,  amended  in  1915.  Initia- 
tive is  available  on  petition  of  25  per- 
cent of  the  qualified  voters.  No  Refer- 
endum or  Recall. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative:  Not 
yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  Plan  works 
well. 

51.  Robstown:  Population,  500.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  (?).  Report 
not  yet  obtained. 

52.  Sherman:  Population,  13,157. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  16, 

1916,  signed  by  Karl  M.  Mitchell,  city 
manager.  Council-commission-manager 
plan  adopted  in  April,  1915,  under 
special  act.    This  charter  provides  for 


a  mayor  and  council  of  fifteen  citizens 
elected  at  large,  and  for  a  commission 
of  three,  of  which  the  mayor  is  an  ex- 
officio  member,  the  other  two  being 
elected  by  the  council  from  its  own 
members,  and  for  a  city  manager  em- 
ployed by  the  commission  with  the 
consent  of  the  council.  Two-year 
terms  for  the  mayor  and  councilmen. 
Candidates  for  mayor  or  council  nomi- 
nated by  petition  signed  by  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  voters,  and  elected  on 
non-partisan  ballot. 

The  Initiative  is  made  available  on 
petition  of  10  percent  of  the  vote  cast 
at  the  last  municipal  election,  but  if  an 
initiated  measure  be  not  enacted  by 
the  council,  it  may  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  in  amended  form  upon  petition 
of  15  percent  of  the  voters. 

The  Referendum  is  made  available 
in  the  first  instance  by  a  petition  of 
10  percent  of  the  voters  or  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  council.  In  either  case 
a  measure  thus  protested  may  not  be- 
come operative  until  thirty  days  after 
its  approval  by  the  majority  vote  of 
the  council.  But  if,  during  this  thirty- 
day  period,  an  additional  15  percent 
petition  be  filed  against  the  measure, 
or  a  total  of  25  percent  be  filed  against 
the  measure,  this  said  measure,  if  not 
repealed  by  the  commission,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  voters.  The  Referen- 
dum does  not  apply  against  measures 
declared  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
council  to  be  emergencies. 

The  Recall  is  available  on  25  percent 
petition  against  the  mayor,  council  or 
commission,  but  not  against  the  city 
manager.  If  the  incumbent  official 
does  not  resign  within  five  days  after 
notice  of  completed  Recall  petition, 
the  commission  must  order  a  Recall 
election,  at  which  the  question  as  to 
the  removal  of  the  said  official  is  sub- 
mitted by  itself,  but  at  the  same  time 
candidates  for  the  office,  who  have 
been  nominated  by  petition,  are  voted 
for.     The  name  of  the  incumbent  offi- 
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cial  may  not  appear  on  the  ballot  as  a 
candidate  to  succeed  himself. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:    Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  The  first 
annual  report  submitted  by  Manager 
Mitchell,  February  1,  1916,  shows  very 
great  improvement  in  all  departments 
of  the  city's  service.  Decreased 
expenses  and  numerous  economies. 
Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  the  manager 
plan  "has  no  miraculous  formula  for 
achieving  the  impossible,"  but  that  it 
is  simply  "the  application  of  good 
business  principles  and  methods  to 
municipal  affairs." 

53.  Luling:  Population,  1,404.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1915  under 
special  charter.  Report  not  yet  ob- 
tained. 

54.  Tyler:  Population,  11,393.  Com- 
mission-manager plan  adopted  April  6, 
1915.  Provides  for  commission  of  five, 
elected  for  term  of  two  years,  to  serve 
without  salary.  City  manager  em- 
ployed on  the  Dayton  plan,  but  for  a 
term  of  two  years  at  a  salary  of  not 
less  than  §1,800.  Candidates  selected 
on  non-partisan  preferential  ballot, 
with  first,  second  and  third  choices. 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  are 
made  available  each  on  30  percent 
petition.  Proposition  not  adopted  on 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  registered 
voters. 

55.  San  Angelo:  Population,  10,321. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916, 
signed  by  George  J.  Bird,  mayor. 
Commission-manager  plan  adopted  in 
August,  1915.  Three  commissioners, 
who  employ  a  manager.  The  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum  available  on  peti- 
tion of  25  percent  of  the  voters  at  the 
last  municipal  election,  and  the  Recall 
on  30  percent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:    Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  Plan  in 
operation  only  since  April,  1916. 

56.  Terrell:    Population,    8,500.     Re- 


port to  Equity,  dated  June  14,  1916, 
signed  by  Ben  P.  Stollenwerck,  secre- 
tary, Terrell  Commercial  Club.  Com- 
mission-manager plan  became  oper- 
ative March  20,  1911,  under  special  act 
Mayor  and  five  commissioners  elected. 
Two  elected  at  large  and  three  from 
wards.  One  member  of  the  commis- 
sion chosen  as  chairman,  but  with- 
out the  title  of  mayor.  After  election 
commission  assigns  members  to  depart- 
ments. In  October,  1913,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  charter  was  adopted  pro- 
viding for  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum, each  on  30  percent  petition, 
and  the  Recall  on  40  percent. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:    Not  yet  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well,  and  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  have  exercised  a  moral  ef- 
fect on  certain  occasions." 

57.  Alice:  Population,  3,500.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  October  9,  1916,  signed 
by  J.  T.  Wright,  clerk.  Commission 
plan  adopted  under  general  law  in 
1915.  Commissioners  assigned  to  de- 
partments after  election.  No  provision 
for  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  very 
satisfactory." 


Other  municipalities  of  Texas  which 
have  adopted  the  commission  form  of 
government,  but  from  which  we  have 
not  yet  obtained  reports,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

58.  Arlington:    Population,  1,794. 

59.  Beeville:    Population,  3,269. 

60.  Canadian:    Population,  1,648. 

61.  Commerce:    Population,  2,818. 

62.  Devine:    Population,  1,042. 

63.  Eagle  Pass:    Population,  3,536. 

64.  Ennis:    Population,  5,669. 

65.  Goldthwaite:    Population,  1,129. 

66.  Hico:    Population,  1,437. 

67.  Hillsboro:    Population,  6,115. 

68.  McGregor:    Population,  1,864. 

69.  Mart:    Population,  2,939. 

70.  Mexia:    Population,  2,694. 
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71.  Mineral  Wells:    Population,  3,950. 

72.  Richmond:    Population,  1,371. 

73.  Texarkana:    Population,  11,722. 

74.  Van  Alstyne:    Population,  1,441. 

75.  West:    Population,  1,645. 

76.  Teague:  Population,  5,000.  Com- 
mission-manager plan  adopted  Jan- 
uary, 1915. 

UTAH 

Under  an  act  of  1911  incorporated 
cities  of  every  class  in  Utah  were 
placed  under  a  commission  form  of 
government.  The  government  of  first- 
class  cities  is  thereby  vested  in  a 
mayor  and  four  commissioners,  elected 
for  four-year  terms.  The  government 
of  second-class  cities  is  vested  in  a 
mayor  and  two  commissioners,  the 
mayor  elected  for  the  term  of  two 
years;  the  commissioners  for  four 
years.  The  government  of  cities  of  the 
third  class  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and 
five  councilmen,  chosen  at  large,  four 
of  the  councilmen  for  two-year  terms 
and  one  for  four  years.  At  the  first 
regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners after  election  the  members 
are  assigned  to  different  executive  de- 
partments. Nomination  of  candidates 
of  cities  of  first  and  second  class 
by  primary  election,  and  of  candidates 
of  cities  of  third  class  by  certificate  of 
nomination  or  by  convention,  and 
elected  on  partisan  ballot. 

No  provision  for  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  the  Recall. 

The  municipalities  which  came  under 
the  above  general  law  are  as  follows: 
Logan,  Murray,  Ogden,  Provo,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Their  experience  with 
these  forms  of  government,  so  far  as 
yet  obtained,  is  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing reports  to  Equity: 

1.  Logan:  Population,  9,000.  Plan 
adopted  in  1911.  Report  not  yet  ob- 
tained. Three  commissioners  elected 
one  for  two  years  and  two  for  four 
years. 

2.  Murray:    Population,  5,000.     Plan 


adopted  in  1911.  Report  to  Equity, 
dated  July  5,  1916,  signed  by  J.  S.  Bar- 
ton, editor  American  Eagle.  Three 
commissioners  elected,  one  for  two 
years  and  two  for  four  years. 

Operation  and  Results:  "This  plan 
has  been  a  decided  setback.  Council 
form,  with  two  men  from  each  district, 
was  far  superior.  It  is  reasonable 
that  city  affairs  are  better  in  the 
hands  of  ten  men  than  three,  especially 
when  two  men  are  of  one  party." 

3.  Ogden:  Population,  30,466.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  21, 
1916,  signed  by  A.  R.  Heywood,  mayor. 
Three  commissioners  elected,  one  for 
two  years  and  two  for  four  years. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1911. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Opinions 
differ." 

4.  Provo:  Population,  10,386.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  8,  1916, 
signed  by  Fred  Evans,  city  clerk.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1911.  Three 
commissioners  elected,  one  for  two 
years  and  two  for  four  years. 

Operation  and  Results:  "The  plan 
has  worked  better  than  anticipated. 
Can  get  almost  immediate  action  on 
anything  needed.  Provo  has  made 
more  improvements  during  the  last 
four  years  than  in  any  ten  years  pre- 
ceding." 

5.  Salt  Lake  City:  Population,  113.- 
347.  Report  to  Equity,  dated  February 
10,  1916,  signed  by  W.  Mont  Ferry, 
mayor.  Plan  adopted  in  1911.  The 
only  city  of  the  first  class. 

Operation  and  Results:     No  reply. 


Query:  Is  the  absence  of  good  re- 
sults in  Utah  due  to  the  partisan  bal- 
lot and  the  absence  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall? 

VERMONT 

No  general  law  providing  for  the 
commission  or  other  improved  forms 
of  government  has  been  adopted  in 
\ermont,  and  none  providing  for  the 
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Initiative  and  Referendum  or  the 
Recall.  There  are  no  municipalities, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn, 
having  new  or  improved  forms  of  gov- 
ernment by  special  acts. 

Do  the  people  of  Vermont  realize 
that  their  state  is  one  of  the  five  which 
have  lagged  behind  in  this  important 
movement  for  more  efficient  and  more 
democratic  government?  The  other 
four  are  Rhode  Island,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Delaware  and  Indiana.  See 
reference  to  these  five  states  in  the 
general  article  introducing  this  inves- 
tigation. 

VIRGINIA 

On  March  13,  1914,  the  legislature 
enacted  what  is  known  as  the  optional 
city  government  law,  providing  a 
method  by  which  cities  of  100,000 
population  may  propose  a  new  form 
of  government  by  ordinance,  adopted 
by  the  city  council,  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  the  voters;  also  an  act  provid- 
ing for  a  change  in  the  government  of 
cities  having  less  than  100,000  popula- 
tion, any  such  proposed  change  being 
submitted  to  the  voters  upon  petition 
of  25  percent  of  those  qualified  to  vote 
at  the  last  election. 

This  second  act  gives  all  such 
municipalities  the  option  of  adopting 
a  mayor  and  council  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  modified  commission  plan  or  a 
city-manager  plan,  the  details  of  which 
plans  are  duly  set  forth  therein.  The 
question  of  the  adoption  of  any  one  of 
these  plans  is  submitted  upon  petition 
of  25  percent  of  the  qualified  voters  at 
the  preceding  municipal  election.  In 
none  of  these  plans,  however,  was  there 
any  provision  for  popular  control 
through  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall. 

However,  in  an  amendment  to  this 
act,  adopted  by  the  legislature  in 
March,  1916,  these  powers  of  direct 
control  were  made  available.     Section 


16  of  this  act  of  1916  makes  this  wise 
and  important  statement: 

"Provisions  authorizing  the  use  by  the 
electorate  of  the  powers  of  the  Initiative, 
the  Referendum  and  the  Recall,  being 
essential  features  of  many  forms  of  city 
government  in  which  all  powers  of  gov- 
ernment are  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
a  small  body  of  men,  the  electors  of  any 
city  of  the  Commonwealth  which  has 
already  adopted,  or  which  may  hereafter 
adopt,  any  form  of  government  author- 
ized under  this  act  may  incorporate  as 
part  of  such  form  of  government  pro- 
vision for  the  exercise  by  them  of  any 
one  or  more  of  the  powers  above  men- 
tioned by  proceeding  in  the  manner  here- 
inafter prescribed." 

Thereafter  it  is  provided  that  upon 
petition  of  10  percent  of  the  voters  in 
any  municipality  possessing  such  con- 
centrated form  of  government,  or  pro- 
posing such  change  of  government,  the 
question  of  including  in  the  new  form 
provision  for  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall  must  be  submitted. 
If  this  question  is  decided  in  the  affima- 
tive,  then  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  must  be  included  and  made 
available,  each,  at  elections  specially 
provided  for,  upon  petition  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  qualified  voters.  The 
choice  of  a  successor  to  the  incumbent 
official  must  be  made  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Recall  proposition  is  sub- 
mitted, the  names  of  candidates  ap- 
pearing on  the  same  ballot,  but  the 
name  of  the  incumbent  official  shall 
not  appear  on  the  ballot  as  a  candidate 
to  succeed  himself.  In  case  a  majority 
of  the  votes  is  cast  for  the  Recall 
proposition,  then  the  candidate  receiv- 
ing the  majority  shall  be  declared 
elected.  Also,  the  1916  law  reduces 
from  25  to  10  the  percentage  of  voters 
necessary  to  cause  a  proposed  change 
to  be  submitted  to  the  voters. 

Under  an  amendment  to  Section  117 
of  the  constitution  of  Virginia,  the 
legislature  is  authorized  to  grant  a 
special  form  of  charter  to  cities  of 
50,000    population    or    over,    upon    re- 
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quest,  in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed 
by  law.  Pursuant  to  this  authority, 
the  legislature  of  1916  passed  two 
laws,  one  for  cities  of  from  65,000  to 
100,000  population,  which  is  applicable 
only  to  Norfolk,  and  the  other  for 
cities  of  100,000  population  or  over, 
applicable  only  to  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond. The  Norfolk  act  makes  the 
proposition  for  a  change  submitted  on 
a  15  percent  petition,  and  provides  for 
a  charter  commission  of  nine  to  draw 
up  a  new  charter.  Under  these  acts 
Richmond  and  Norfolk  will  be  able, 
when  a  majority  so  desires,  to  frame 
up-to-date  charters,  with  provision  for 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 
The  act  applying  to  Richmond  requires 
a  petition  of  25  percent  of  those  quali- 
fied to  vote  at  the  last  election,  and 
provides  for  a  commission  of  seven 
men. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  Vir- 
ginia which  have  organized  under  the 
foregoing  authority,  so  far  as  obtained, 
are  here  presented  in  chronological 
order,  preceded  by  a  list.  Note  the 
number  of  commission-manager  cities 
in  this  state. 


1.  Richmond 

2.  Portsmouth 
3.  Graham 

4.  Winchester 

5.  Staunton 


6.  Charlottesville 

7.  Bristol 

8.  Fredericksbur? 

9.  Luray 

10.  Farmville 


1.  Richmond:  Population,  155,000. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  16,  1916, 
signed  by  George  Ainslie,  mayor. 
Under  a  special  act  of  1912  a  plan  of 
government  was  adopted  providing  for 
a  mayor  and  an  administrative  board 
of  five,  elected  at  large,  but  this  group 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  board  of  alder- 
men and  councilmen  elected  by  wards. 
No  provision  made  for  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  Mayor  Ains- 
lie says  that  the  plan  has  been,  in  the 
main,  satisfactory. 


Mr.  D.  R.  Anderson,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Richmond  Civic  Associa- 
tion, in  a  letter  dated  October  13, 
writes  us  that  there  has  been  for  two 
years  considerable  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  system  of  government.  The 
Civic  Association  proposed  the  pure 
commission  plan,  but  this  was  frus- 
trated by  the  city  council.  A  move- 
ment is  now  started  to  take  advantage 
of  the  above  act  of  1916. 

2.  Portsmouth:  Population,  37,569. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916. 
signed  by  L.  C.  Brinson,  city  auditor. 
Commission-manager  plan,  with  coun- 
cil of  seven  elected  at  large,  adopted 
in  November,  1915,  under  the  general 
law,  and  went  into  effect  September, 
1916.  No  provision  for  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall. 

3.  Graham:  Population,  1,917.  Report 
to  Equity,  dated  September  25,  1916, 
signed  by  R.  B.  Williamson,  mayor. 
Commission-manager  plan  adopted  in 
1916.  Charter  provides  for  a  mayor 
and  eight  councilmen,  but  in  May,  1916, 
this  council  employed  a  town  manager, 
who  served  for  four  months,  when,  on 
petition  of  the  citizens,  the  council 
voted  7  to  1  to  dismiss  him.  At  the 
same  time  Mayor  Williamson  resigned, 
as  he  was  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
manager.  No  provision  for  the  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall. 

4.  Winchester:  Population,  5,864. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  October  11, 
1916,  signed  by  Dr.  Julian  F.  Ward, 
mayor.  City  council  and  manager  plan 
adopted,  in  operation  May  1,  1916.  No 
provision  for  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Probable 
saving  of  $6,000  for  the  first  year." 


Municipalities  in  Virginia  which 
have  adopted  the  commission-manager 
form  of  government,  but  from  which 
we  have  not  yet  obtained  reports,  are 
as  follows: 

5.  Staunton   (1908):   Population,  10,- 
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604.  Staunton  has  the  distinction  of 
having  been  the  first  municipality  in 
the  plan  of  employing  a  manager  of 
government.  In  this  connection  it  will 
be  interesting  for  students  to  note  the 
interesting  for  students  to  note  the 
report  from  New  Mexico,  on  another 
page  of  this  issue,  showing  that  the 
manager  idea  was  provided  for  there 
in  a  general  law  of  1909,  which  was 
taken  advantage  of  in  that  year  by  the 
city  of  Roswell,  although  it  was  not 
there  called  the  city-manager  plan,  but 
the  superintendent  plan.  This  would 
seem  to  give  Roswell  the  second  place 
in  point  of  time,  and  leave  Sumter,  S. 
C,  which  adopted  the  plan  in  1912,  in 
the  third  place. 

6.  Charlottesville  (1913):  Popula- 
lation,  12,000.  Commission-manager 
plan  adopted  August,  1913.  Report  not 
yet  obtained. 

7.  Bristol:  Population,  6,274. 

8.  Fredericksburg:  Population,  5,874. 
Commission-manager  plan  adopted 
September,  1912.  Report  not  yet  ob- 
tained. 

9.  Luray:  Population,  1,218. 

10.  Farmville. 


WASHINGTON 

Under  Article  XI,  Section  10,  of  the 
state  constitution  (adopted  in  1889), 
cities  of  the  first  class  (20,000  popula- 
tion or  over)  were  authorized  to  frame 
their  own  charters,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  such  municipali- 
ties may  adopt  the  commission  form 
of  government  (Walker  vs.  Sponane, 
62  Wash.  312).  The  laws  relating  to 
other  classes  of  municipalities  in 
Washington  did  not  authorize  the 
making  of  charters  for  the  commis- 
sion or  other  improved  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, but  in  1911  a  general  law 
was  passed  (Chap.  116)  authorizing 
the  commission  form  in  municipalities 
of  from  2,500  to  20,000  population. 
This  general  law  specifically  provided 
for  the  operation  of  the  Initiative  on 


25  percent  petition,  the  Referendum  on 
25  percent  petition;  the  Referendum 
applying  to  all  ordinances  except  mat- 
ters of  emergency,  which  must  be  so 
declared  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
commission. 

The  Recall  feature  was  incorporated 
in  the  constitution  by  amendment  in 
1912,  which  extended  the  recall  to  all 
local  elective  officers  except  judges  of 
the  courts  of  record.  The  petitioners 
required  in  cities  of  the  first  class  is  25 
percent,  and  in  other  cities  and  towns, 
35  percent.  Under  a  ruling  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  since  the  amendment  of 
the  constitution,  the  Recall  therein  pro- 
vided for  supersedes  the  general  law 
applicable  to  cities  having  commission 
form  of  government  and  the  various 
charter  provisions  in  cities  of  the  first 
class.  (State  ex  rel.  Lynch  v.  Fairley, 
76  Wash.,  332.) 

All  cities  of  the  first  class  that  have 
adopted  the  commission  form  may  pro- 
vide for  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall,  the  percentages  differing 
in  each  instance;  but  Seattle,  which 
did  not  adopt  the  commission  form, 
did  adopt  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall.  The  submission  of  a  given 
municipal  charter  for  adoption  may  be 
demanded  by  25  percent  petition.  How- 
ever, the  Recall  provisions  of  these  city 
charters  have  now  been  superseded  by 
the  State  Constitution,  as  stated  above. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  Wash- 
ington which  have  organized  under 
the  foregoing  authority,  so  far  as  ob- 
tained, are  here  presented  in  chron- 
ological order,  preceded  by  a  list. 


1. 

Tacoma 

6. 

Spokane 

2. 

Centralia 

7. 

Walla  Walla 

3. 

Chehalis 

8. 

Everett 

4. 

Hoquiam 

9. 

Seattle 

5. 

North  Yakima 

1.  Tacoma:  Population,  103,418.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  8,  1916, 
signed  by  Harold  King  Rockhill,  sec- 
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retary  to  the  mayor.  Commission 
plan  adopted  October  16,  1909.  A 
mayor  and  four  commissioners  elected 
at  large  for  terms  of  four  years. 
Salary  of  mayor,  $4,000,  and  of  each 
of  the  commissioners,  $3,600.  After 
election  the  council  assigns  the  de- 
partments to  its  members.  Provision 
is  made  for  an  official  newspaper,  in 
which  the  administrative  work  of  the 
council  and  the  executive  departments 
is  published.  Nomination  of  candi- 
dates by  petition  and  election  on  non- 
partisan ballot.  The  Initiative  is  made 
available  at  a  general  election  on  peti- 
tion of  5  percent  of  the  vote  for  mayor 
at  the  last  municipal  election,  but  a 
20  percent  petition  is  required  for  a 
special  election.  The  Referendum  is 
made  available  on  15  percent  petition, 
and  the  council  may  also  of  its  own 
motion  submit  any  proposed  ordinance 
to  the  voters.  In  case  two  measures 
conflict,  the  one  receiving  the  highest 
affirmative  vote  becomes  the  law.  An 
emergency  measure  requires  that  a  re- 
quest in  writing  be  submitted  by  the 
mayor  or  two  councilmen  and  filed 
with  the  city  clerk,  but  no  grant  of  a 
franchise  or  special  privilege  may  be 
declared  an  emergency. 

Provisions  for  the  Recall  in  this 
charter,  which  included  a  25  percent 
petition  or  a  minimum  of  2,500  voters, 
have  now  been  superseded  by  the  Re- 
call section  of  the  above  mentioned 
constitutional  amendment. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Initiative — 
April,  1912,  to  discontinue  laying  water 
mains  by  local  improvement  district 
plan;  "carried,  but  was  illegal  and  not 
effective."  April,  1914,  to  amend  char- 
ter to  provide  two-platoon  system  for 
firemen;  "defeated  at  the  election." 

Referendum — "In  1911,  on  an  ordi- 
nance to  prohibit  treating  in  saloons. 
It  was  upheld  by  the  people  in  popular 
vote."  In  1914,  on  a  franchise  granted 
to   the   Central    Steam    Heating   Com- 


pany. "Courts  held  the  petition  for 
Referendum  void." 

Recall— "In  1911  an  attempt  was 
made  to  Recall  the  entire  commission. 
The  mayor  and  two  commissioners 
were  recalled,  and  two  retained  their 
seats.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get 
up  a  Recall  on  the  mayor  in  1912,  but 
it  was  dropped."  An  attempt  was 
made  to  Recall  two  commissioners  in 
1914.  The  petitions  were  held  valid 
by  the  city  clerk,  but  the  commis- 
sioners appealed  to  the  courts;  were 
defeated  in  the  Superior  Court,  but 
were  saved  from  an  election  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  technical  grounds. 

"The  Recall  has  had  a  tendency  to 
make  the  commissioners  more  amen- 
able to  public  opinion." 

Operation  and  Results:  "It  has 
eliminated  many  political  ills,  but  has 
failed  to  give  the  best  results,  as  the 
people  have  not  elected  commissioners 
of  vision,  grasp  and  mental  and  moral 
fiber,  essential  for  high  efficiency,  in 
all  cases." 

2.  Centralia:  Population,  7,311.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  12, 
1916,  signed  by  L.  Mabel  Lee  (office  not 
given).  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
December,  1910.  Nomination  of  candi- 
dates by  petition  and  election  on  non- 
partisan ballot.  The  Initiative  is  made 
available  on  petition  of  25  percent  of 
the  vote  for  mayor  at  preceding  elec- 
tion, the  Referendum  on  25  percent 
petition  and  the  Recall  on  35  percent 
petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Recall  used 
once;  sought  to  Recall  entire  commis- 
sion; election  failed  in  its  purpose. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Central- 
izes responsibility  and  gets  quick  re- 
sults." 

"We  have  had  but  two  commissions 
under  this  law,  and  in  each  case  they 
have  been  reliable  business  men,  and 
the  powers  of  public  control  have  not 
changed  their  course.    General  opinion 
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is  that  percentages  are  much  too  small 
— should  be  at  least  50  percent  more. 
The  small  percentage  gives  the  un- 
desirable minority  opportunity  to  force 
expensive  elections  on  the  taxpayers 
for  personal  reasons." 

It  is  surprising  that  anyone  should 
consider  25  percent  for  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  and  35  percent  for 
the  Recall  too  low.  The  fact  is  that 
they  are  unusually  high.  In  many 
places  the  percentage  for  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  is  as  low  as  5,  and 
for  the  Recall  as  low  as  10  percent, 
and  no  abuse  of  these  powers  accom- 
panies these  low  percentages,  as  in 
many  places  having  these  low  per- 
centages these  powers  have  never  been 
used  at  all.  A  50  percent  requirement 
is  unreasonable  in  the  extreme.  When 
25  percent  of  the  voters  of  Centralia 
petition  for  something,  that  fact  is 
good  evidence  that  the  thing  petitioned 
for  has  some  merit,  and  that  the  senti- 
ment behind  it  should  not  be  ignored. 

3.  Chehalis:  Population,  4,507.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  May  10,  1916, 
signed  by  C.  Dethlefs,  deputy  city 
clerk.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1911.  Nomination  of  candidates  by 
petition  and  election  on  non-partisan 
ballot.  The  Initiative  is  made  avail- 
able on  petition  of  25  percent  of  the 
voters,  the  Referendum  on  25  percent 
and  the  Recall  on  35  percent  petition. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "The  plan 
has  worked  well,  noticeable  in  street 
construction,  where  a  great  saving  has 
been  effected  over  old  contract  sys- 
tem. The  people  would  not  abandon 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall." 

4.  Hoquiam:  Population,  10,540.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  June  14,  1916, 
signed  by  Ralph  L.  Philbrick,  postmas- 
ter. Commission  plan  adopted  1911. 
Nomination  of  candidates  by  petition 
and  election  on  non-partisan  ballot. 
The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 


made  available  on  percentages  re- 
quired by  the  above-mentioned  law  of 
1911. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Mayor  re- 
called in  1913.  Referendum  on  fran- 
chise in  1914   (result  not  given). 

Operation  and  Results:  "No  notice- 
able results.  Unable  to  say  whether 
better  than  council  form.  Very  little, 
if  any,  difference." 

5.  North  Yakima:  Population,  18,737. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  8, 
1916,  signed  by  Wilbur  Crocker, 
city  commissioner.  Commission  plan 
adopted  September  18,  1911.  Nomina- 
tion of  candidates  by  petition  and 
election  on  non-partisan  ballot.  The 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  are 
made  available  on  percentages  re- 
quired by  the  above  mentioned  law  of 
1911. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Once,  in  1912, 
to  prohibit  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
This  failed  by  small  majority,  but  the 
state  has  since  gone  dry,  so  the  results 
have  been  obtained  that  way. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Tax  lowered  each  succeeding 
year  since  adopting  the  commission 
form,  and  have  been  on  a  cash  basis 
for  last  forty-four  months.  The  offi- 
cials have  conscientiously  tried  to  do 
their  duty,  and  their  efforts  have  been 
generally  commended." 

6.  Spokane:  Population,  135,657.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  8,  1916, 
signed  by  C.  A.  Fleming,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  December  28, 
1910,  and  amended  in  1913  and  1915. 
Five  commissioners  elected  for  terms 
of  four  years.  Commission  chooses 
one  of  its  members  as  president,  who 
becomes  mayor.  The  mayor  has  no 
veto  power.  After  election  the  com- 
mission assigns  the  departments  to  its 
members.  Nomination  of  candidates 
by  petition  and  elected  on  preferential 
ballot.     The  Initiative  is  made  avail- 
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able  at  a  regular  election  on  15  percent 
petition,  but  a  20  percent  petition  is 
required  for  a  special  election.  The 
Referendum  is  made  available  on  10 
percent  petition  at  the  next  regular 
election  or,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
council,  at  a  special  election.  The 
council  itself  may  submit  any  measure 
to  popular  vote.  No  measure  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  council  upon 
Initiative  petition,  or  which  has  been 
adopted  by  popular  vote,  may  be  re- 
pealed or  amended  except  by  popular 
vote.  All  franchise  ordinances  are 
made  subject  to  Referendum.  Amend- 
ments to  the  charter  may  be  submitted 
under  the  Initiative. 

The  Recall  provisions  in  this  charter 
are  now  superseded  by  the  above  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  According  to 
statement  furnished  by  the  mayor  of 
Spokane  in  1914,  the  Initiative  had 
then  been  used  on  three  measures  in 
the  November,  1913,  election,  as  fol- 
lows: "1.  City  wage  scale,  $3;  carried. 
2.  City  wage  scale,  $2.75;  lost.  3. 
Double  platoon  system;  carried." 
Mayor  Fleming  now  writes  that  the 
double  platoon  ordinance  has  since 
been  repealed  by  vote  of  the  people 
upon  ordinance  submitted  by  the  coun- 
cil. 

Operation  and  Results:  There  is  not 
complete  satisfaction  with  the  present 
charter.  There  has  been  for  the  last 
three  years  some  agitation  for  the 
manager  form  of  government.  This 
agitation  has  not  been  because  of  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  or  Recall,  but 
rather  because  of  public  disgust  at  the 
inefficiency  of  some  of  the  men  elected 
as  commissioners.  The  men  able  to  get 
the  votes  too  often  have  been  men  who 
lacked  the  qualities  necessary  to  give 
efficient  and  economical  government. 

There  has  really  been  no  agitation 
to  do  away  with  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum or  Recall.    I  doubt  whether  the 


people  would  agree  to  their  elimina- 
tion, as  they  are  viewed  generally  with 
favor. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Citizens 
generally  regard  it  as  an  improve- 
ment." 

7.  Walla  Walla:  Population,  23,275. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  15,  1916, 
signed  by  M.  A.  Power,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  September  9, 

1911.  The  Initiative  is  made  available 
on  petition  of  25  percent  of  the  vote 
at  the  last  municipal  election,  the 
Referendum  on  25  percent  petition  and 
the  Recall  on  35  percent  petition. 
Choice  of  a  successor  to  the  incumbent 
official  is  made  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Recall  election,  the  name  of  the  incum- 
bent appearing  on  the  ballot  unless  he 
requests  otherwise. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Recall 
started,  but  thrown  out  on  having  in- 
sufficient signers." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Business-like  management  and 
reduction  of  debt." 

8.  Everett:  Population,  32,048.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  10, 
1916,  signed  by  Louis  Lesh,  city  clerk. 
Commission    plan    adopted    April    16, 

1912.  Three  commissioners  elected  for 
terms  of  four  years  on  $2,000  salary. 
Members  of  the  commission  elected  as 
candidates  for  the  three  executive  de- 
partments prescribed  in  the  charter. 
Candidates  nominated  by  petition  and 
elected  on  non-partisan  ballot.  The 
Initiative  is  made  available  at  the  next 
regular  election  on  petition  of  5  per- 
cent of  the  vote  at  the  last  municipal 
election,  but  a  15  percent  petition  is 
required  for  a  special  election.  The 
Referendum  is  made  available  on  10 
percent  petition  at  the  next  regular 
election,  or  the  council,  at  its  discre- 
tion, may  call  a  special  election.  No 
ordinance  adopted  by  popular  vote  may 
be  repealed  or  amended  except  by 
popular    vote.      Not    more    than    one 
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special     election     permitted     in 
period  of  six  months. 

The  Recall  is  available  at  25  percent 
by  the  constitution.  The  choice  of  a 
successor  to  the  incumbent  official  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Recall  election, 
the  name  of  the  incumbent  appearing 
on  the  ballot  unless  he  requests  other- 
wise. No  Recall  petition  may  be  filed 
for  six  months  after  the  election  of  an 
official.  Any  official  recalled  or  who 
resigns  under  Recall  proceedings  is 
barred  from  holding  office  for  a  year 
thereafter. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Once,  in 
1914,  to  Recall  two  commissioners,  the 
third  having  resigned  after  Recall  peti- 
tion had  been  filed.  Other  men  were 
elected  over  the  two  commissioners 
against  whom  Recall  petition  was  filed. 
This  was  carried  through  without  the 
expenditure  of  any  funds,  and  in  spite 
of  the  handicap  of  the  state  law,  which 
seems  to  have  been  framed  to  make 
Recall  proceedings  all  but  impossible." 

Operation  and  Results:  "As  a  whole, 
it  is  much  preferable  to  the  ward  coun- 
cil system  under  which  the  city  for- 
merly was.  Greater  efficiency  has  been 
obtained.  The  city  now  has  a  strictly 
business  management.  The  commis- 
sioners feel  a  sense  of  responsibility 
that  was  not  present  under  the  old 
form  of  government." 

"It  is  generally  thought  that  the 
veiled  threat  in  the  law,  that  an  officer 
may  be  ejected  from  the  position  to 
which  he  has  been  elected,  has  a  whole- 
some effect.  To  what  extent  it  has 
influenced  the  city's  commissioners  it 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  a  different  spirit 
is  manifest  since  it  has  been  shown 
that  voters  can  'fire'  as  well  as  'hire.'  " 

9.  Seattle:  Population,  313,029.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  October  20,  1916, 
signed  by  Miss  Lucy  R.  Case,  executive 
secretary  of  joint  legislative  commit- 


Equity 
any 


tee  of  State  Direct  Legislative  League, 
Federation  of  Labor,  Farmers'  Union 
and  Grange.  Mayor  and  council-at- 
large  plan  adopted  as  amendment  to 
charter  in  March,  1911.  This  makes 
the  Initiative  available  on  a  10  percent 
petition,  the  Referendum  on  8  percent 
and  the  Recall  on  25  percent.  City 
charter  provides  for  its  own  amend- 
ment on  20  percent  petition,  but  the 
state  law  requires  only  15  percent  to 
amend  municipal  charters,  so  the  peo- 
ple have  initiated  charter  amendments 
under  the  state  law  instead  of  under 
the  charter  provision. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  "Initiative: 
Present  form  of  government.  Refer- 
endum: Ordinance  for  defining  police 
powers;  killed  by  the  people.  Recall — 
Mayor  recalled  in  February,  1911." 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Relief  from  old  ward  system, 
with  its  attendant  extravagance,  log- 
rolling, shifting  of  responsibility  for 
things  done  and  not  done  and  saloon 
control."  As  to  the  effect  of  the  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall,  Miss  Case 
says:  "These  powers  are  of  great 
value." 


Concerning  the  experience  of  Wash- 
ington counties  with  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall,  we  have  not 
made  particular  inquiry.  One  instance 
of  the  use  of  the  Recall  in  Yakima 
county  is  brought  to  our  attention  by 
the  following  communication  from 
Commissioner  Crocker,  of  North 
Yakima:  "On  October  6,  1915,  a  Recall 
election  was  held  in  Yakima  county, 
resulting  in  the  Recall  of  the  three 
county  commissioners.  After  the  elec- 
tion three  other  men  were  appointed 
by  the  governor  to  complete  the  term." 

The  Recall  may  have  been  used  by 
other  counties.  We  would  welcome 
information  on  this  point  from  any 
reliable  source. 


Municipal  Efficiency 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Municipalities  of  2,000  population  or 
under  in  this  state  must  be  dealt  with 
by  general  law  only,  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  attorney  general  of 
West  Virginia  that  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  the  commission  or  other 
improved  forms  of  government  in  the 
general  law  applying  to  such  munici- 
palities. For  the  incorporation  of 
municipalities  of  more  than  2,000  popu- 
lation, or  for  the  amendment  of  their 
charters,  a  special  act  of  the  legislature 
is  necessary.  Under  such  special  acts 
eight  municipalities,  so  far  as  we  are 
informed,  have  adopted  new  forms  of 
government,  some  including  provision 
for  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  and  some  without  them.  Signed 
reports  concerning  the  experience  of 
these  municipalities,  so  far  as  obtained, 
are  here  presented  in  chronological 
order,  preceded  by  a  list. 

1.  Bluefield  5.  Grafton 

2.  Huntington  6.  Charleston 

3.  Parkersburg  7.  Wheeling 

4.  Fairmont  8.  Williamson 

1.  Bluefield:  Population,  13,974.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  10, 
1916,  signed  by  E.  E.  Carter,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  by  special  act  of 
1909.    Report  incomplete. 

2.  Huntington:  Population,  41,515. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  7, 
1916,  signed  by  E.  Sehon,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  by  special  act  of  1909, 
and  amended  in  1913  and  1915.  Pro- 
vides for  four  commissioners,  in  whom 
are  vested  the  corporate  powers,  and 
also  a  body  to  be  known  as  the  Citi- 
zens' Board,  composed  of  eight  persons, 
elected  from  each  ward  of  the  city. 
This  Citizens'  Board  elects  one  of  its 
members  as  president  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  and  a  vice-president  for 
the  same  term,  but  each  from  a  dif- 
ferent political  party.  This  board  exer- 
cises the  right  of  veto  against  any 
franchise  or  ordinance  passed  by  the 
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board  of  commissioners.  The  Citizens' 
Board  also  has  the  right  to  act  on 
charges  against  any  member  of  the 
board  of  commissioners,  and  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  it  may  remove  such  mem- 
ber for  a  stated  cause  after  a  hearing. 
The  commissioners,  after  choosing  one 
of  their  number  as  mayor,  are  assigned 
by  the  mayor  to  different  departments. 
No  provision  for  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall. 

Operation  and  Results:  Mayor  Sehon 
says  that  this  plan  has  proved  satis- 
factory to  the  people,  because  it  has 
done  away  with  the  old  battle  cry,  "To 
the  victor  belongs  the  spoils,"  and  has 
enabled  them  to  have  quite  orderly 
elections.  Also  it  has  done  away  with 
the  contests  which  were  attendant  on  a 
ward  system,  when  "each  ward  was 
contending  for  its  interest." 

3.  Parkersburg:  Population,  19,719. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  5, 
1916,  signed  by  A.  C.  Murdock,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  by  special  act, 
March,  1911.  This  charter  provides  for 
the  election  of  a  mayor  and  four  coun- 
cilmen,  the  candidates  being  nomi- 
nated by  petition  and  elected  on  non- 
partisan ballot.  The  council  at  its 
first  meeting  assigns  its  members  to 
different  departments.  The  Initiative 
is  made  available  at  a  general  election 
on  petition  of  10  percent  of  the  vote 
cast  for  mayor  at  the  preceding  elec- 
tion, but  a  20  percent  petition  is  re- 
quired for  a  special  election.  The 
Referendum  and  Recall  are  each  avail- 
able on  a  20  percent  petition.  Grounds 
for  Recall  must  be  stated  in  the  peti- 
tion. The  choice  of  a  successor  is 
made  at  the  same  time  that  the  Recall 
proposition  is  submitted,  and  the  name 
of  the  incumbent  official  is  placed  on 
the  ballot  unless  he  requests  otherwise. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
proven  very  satisfactory.    Parkersburg 
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enjoys    the    reputation    of   being   the 
best-governed  city  in  West  Virginia." 

4.  Fairmont:  Population,  17,500.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  7, 
1916,  signed  by  Anthony  Bowen,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  by  special  act  in 
February,  1913.  This  charter  provides 
for  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
call, all  on  the  basis  of  30  percent  of 
the  vote  cast  at  the  preceding  regular 
election. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  decidedly  well.  Get  better 
results  from  same  expenditures.  Can 
approach  larger  city  problems  with 
more  confidence." 

5.  Grafton:  Population,  7,563.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  September  16, 
1916,  signed  by  F.  C.  Graham,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  by  special  act  of 
March,  1914.  This  charter  includes 
provision  for  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall,  each  on  petition  of  20 
percent  of  the  vote  cast  at  the  preced- 
ing regular  election. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

6.  Charleston:  Population,  35,000. 
Commission-manager  plan  adopted  in 
May,  1915.    Report  not  yet  obtained. 

7.  Wheeling:  Population,  43,641. 
Commission-manager  plan  by  special 
act  of  May  27,  1915;  not  in  effect  until 
May,  1917.  The  governing  body  will 
-consist  of  a  council  of  nine,  eight  of 
whom  are  elected,  one  from  each  ward, 
and  one  as  councilman-at-large,  all  for 
terms  of  two  years.  Candidates  nomi- 
nated by  petition  and  elected  on  non- 
partisan ballot.  The  council  elects  one 
of  its  number  as  chairman,  with  title 
of  mayor,  but  the  entire  administrative 
authority  is  centered  in  a  city  man- 
ager, to  be  appointed  by  the  council. 
Each  councilman  is  to  receive  $5  for 
attendance  at  every  regular  meeting, 


and  the  mayor  $6,  with  no  allowance 
for  special  meetings  or  committee 
meetings. 

The  Initiative  is  made  available  at 
a  general  election  on  petition  of  10 
percent  of  the  vote  cast  at  the  preced- 
ing regular  election,  but  a  15  percent 
petition  is  required  for  a  special  elec- 
tion. The  Referendum  is  available  on 
a  15  percent  petition  as  to  all  special 
grants,  privileges,  franchises,  etc.,  and 
the  Recall  on  20  percent.  The  choice 
of  a  successor  is  made  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Recall  proposition  is 
submitted,  and  the  name  of  the  incum- 
bent is  placed  on  the  ballot  unless  he 
requests  otherwise. 

8.  Williamson:  Population,  5,600. 
Commission-manager  plan  adopted  in 
January,  1916.  Report  to  Equity, 
dated  September  23,  1916,  signed  by 
J.  M.  Studebaker,  mayor.  Five  com- 
missioners assigned  to  departments 
after  election.  No  provision  for  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 

WISCONSIN 

In  1909  a  general  law  was  enacted  in 
Wisconsin  permitting  municipalities  of 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  classes  to 
adopt  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment. Under  this  act  the  question  of 
adoption  was  to  be  submitted  on  peti- 
tion of  25  percent  of  the  vote  cast  for 
mayor  at  the  preceding  election.  This 
act  provided  for  the  election  of  a  coun- 
cil (commission),  consisting  of  a 
mayor  and  two  others,  elected  at  large 
on  a  non-partisan  ballot,  and  nomi- 
nated by  petition.  The  term  of  office 
of  the  mayor  and  councilmen  is  six 
years. 

By  an  amendment  enacted  in  1911 
the  Initiative  was  added  and  made 
available  at  a  general  election  on  peti- 
tion of  15  percent  of  the  vote  cast  at 
the  preceding  election,  while  a  25  per- 
cent petition  was  required  for  a  special 
election;  the  Referendum  on  a  20  per- 
cent petition,  and  the  Recall  on  25  per- 
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cent  of  the  vote  cast  in  a  given  city  for 
governor  at  the  preceding  general  elec- 
tion. 

However,  in  1915  the  legislature  re- 
vised the  sections  dealing  with  the 
Initiative  and  Recall,  and  completely 
abolished  the  Referendum.  This  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  the  theory  that  it 
was  in  harmony  with  a  decision  of  the 
state  Supreme  Court.  As  we  are  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Ford  H.  MacGregor,  in 
charge  of  the  Municipal  Reference 
Bureau  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  in 
the  case  of  Meade  vs.  Dane  county 
(155  Wisconsin,  63)  that  the  section 
providing  for  the  Referendum  was 
unconstitutional  in  so  far  as  the  county 
was  concerned,  but  it  did  not  pass 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Referendum  for  cities,  that  not  being 
before  the  court  for  decision.  Never- 
theless, the  lawmakers  concluded  that 
they  were  justified  in  leaving  out  the 
Referendum  for  cities  as  well  as  for 
counties,  but  they  did  not  disturb 
either  the  Initiative  or  Recall. 

Under  these  sections,  as  revised,  the 
Initiative  is  now  made  available  on  a 
15  percent  petition,  and  the  Recall  is 
operative  on  a  33^  percent  petition  in 
third  and  fourth  class  cities,  and  on  a 
25  percent  petition  in  first  and  second 
class  cities.  Officials  are  immune  from 
Recall  for  six  months  after  their  elec- 
tion. Grounds  for  Recall  must  be 
stated  in  petition.  The  choice  of  a 
successor  is  made  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Recall  proposition  is  sub- 
mitted, and  the  name  of  the  incumbent 
official  is  placed  on  the  ballot  unless 
he  requests  otherwise.  But  it  still  re- 
quires a  25  percent  petition  to  demand 
the  submission  of  a  proposal  for  adop- 
tion of  new  plan. 

Signed  reports  concerning  the  expe- 
rience of  the  municipalities  in  Wiscon- 
sin which  have  organized  under  the 
foregoing  authority,  so  far  as  obtained, 


are    here    presented    in    chronological 
order,  preceded  by  a  list. 


1.  Eau  Claire 

2.  Appleton 

3.  Oshkosh 

4.  Janesville 

5.  Menominee 

6.  Portage 

7.  Rice  Lake 


8.  Superior 

9.  Ashland 

10.  Ladysmith 

11.  Antigo 

12.  Fond  du  Lac 

13.  Green  Bay 

14.  Horicon 


1.  Eau  Claire:  Population,  18,647. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  7, 
1916,  signed  by  John  B.  Fleming, 
mayor.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1910.  Council  consists  of  three  mem- 
bers, mayor  and  two  councilmen. 
Terms  of  office  are  six  years,  expiring 
every  two  years.  The  Initiative,  Ref- 
erendum and  Recall  according  to  act  of 
1911. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Efficiency 
in  planning  and  executing  public  work. 
Economy  in  administration.  Full  and 
fair  hearings  on  all  matters.  Reduc- 
tion in  taxes;  reduction  in  debt.  Im- 
proved systems  of  records  and  account- 
ing. Elimination  of  personal  and  par- 
tisan bias  in  public  business.  Con- 
sideration of  city  as  whole  in  measures, 
and  provision  for  present  and  future 
demands.  Better  public  spirit  and 
public  interest  in  city  and  its  affairs." 

2.  Appleton:  Population,  17,492.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  July  6,  1916, 
signed  by  Sam  J.  Ryan,  editor  of 
Crescent.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
April,  1911.  The  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall  according  to  act  of 
1911. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

3.  Oshkosh:  Population,  35,097.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  21,  1916, 
signed  by  Leo  T.  Mulva,  secretary  to 
city  commission.  Commission  plan 
adopted  in   1911.     Initiative,  Referen- 
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dum  and  Recall  according  to  act  of 
1911. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum  each  used  four 
times  in  reference  to  the  water  plant 
in  1912,  and  at  other  times  concerning 
industrial  promotion,  money  for  play- 
grounds, sanitary  sewers,  public  build- 
ings and  improvements.  All  proposi- 
tions carried. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  well.  It  is  a  business  men's 
government.  Good  results  easily  ob- 
tained, as  three  commissioners  are  on 
the  job  all  of  the  time."  Secretary 
Mulva  says  that  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  "have  had  a  very 
good  influence  on  the  city  officials  by 
making  them  more  responsible  to  the 
people." 

4.  Janesviile:  Population,  14,195. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  4, 
1916,  signed  by  James  A.  Fathers, 
mayor.  Commission  plan  adopted 
April,  1912.  The  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall  according  to  act  of 
1911. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Recall 
used  once,  July,  1913,  against  mayor 
for  enforcing  laws  and  ordinances. 
Mayor  sustained. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  Reduction  in  taxes;  increased 
efficiency,  and  generally  satisfactory 
acceptance  of  the  plan."  Mayor 
Fathers  says:  "I  believe  that  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
strengthen  an  official  to  assume  respon- 
sibility, and  naturally  seek  his  best 
judgment  in  determining  matters  be- 
fore him." 

5.  Menominee:  Population,  5,036. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  June  12,  1916, 
signed  by  F.  W.  Rowe,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1912.  The 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  ac- 
cording to  act  of  1911. 

Use    or   Non-use    of   the   Initiative, 


Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 
Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

6.  Portage:  Population,  5,440.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  7,  1916, 
signed  by  Fred  F.  Goss,  commissioner 
and  acting  city  clerk.  Commission 
plan  adopted  in  1912.  The  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  according  to 
act  of  1911. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Refer- 
endum used  in  1914  against  an  ordi- 
nance for  a  $30,000  bond  issue  for 
street  improvements.  Proposition  car- 
ried. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  has 
worked  satisfactorily  so  far."  Com- 
missioner Goss  says  that  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  have  caused 
"more  strict  attention  to  business  on 
the  part  of  public  officials." 

7.  Rice  Lake:  Population,  4,500.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  April  12,  1916, 
signed  by  M.  S.  Hines,  mayor.  Com- 
mission plan  adopted  in  1912.  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall  according 
to  the  act  of  1911. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  ap- 
pears to  be  satisfactory." 

8.  Superior:  Population,  44,344.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  7, 
1916,  signed  by  J.  S.  Konkel,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1912. 
The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
according  to  act  of  1911. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  The  Recall 
attempted  five  times  against  the 
present  mayor.  Twice  brought  to  a 
vote.  First  in  April,  1914,  and  again 
in  August,  1915.  Mayor  sustained  in 
both  elections.  Alleged  reasons  for 
Recall  was  the  non-enforcement  of 
laws. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  work- 
ing well.  Lower  taxes  and  much  more 
for  money."     Mayor  Konkel  says  that 
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the  existence  of  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  have  had  no  effect 
on  officials,  and  that  these  powers  are 
"Utopian  dreams."  Do  the  people 
think  so?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
good  mayor's  administration  has  been 
increased  in  efficiency  by  the  fact  that 
fault  finders  were  so  ready  to  find 
sufficient  fault  for  a  Recall? 

9.  Ashland:  Population,  11,594.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  7,  1916, 
signed  by  Clarence  Dennis,  mayor. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1913.  The 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  ac- 
cording to  law  of  1911. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:  Never  used, 
although  some  threats  were  made  by 
liquor  interests. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Better  than 
the  old  system.  Reduction  of  expenses 
and  more  work  done."  Mayor  Dennis 
says  that  "no  official  who  is  worth  his 
salt  would  be  swayed  far  by  the  dan- 
ger or  threat  of  a  Recall."  So  long 
as  an  official  were  doing  his  level  best, 
this  might  be  true.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  official  had  fallen  short 
of  the  best  course,  might  it  not  be  true 
that  his  backbone  would  be  stiffened 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  people  could 
remove  him? 

10.  Ladysmith:  Population,  2,352. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  April  13,  1916, 
signed  by  O.  J.  Folge,  city  attorney. 
Commission  plan  adopted  in  1913. 
The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
according  to  the  act  of  1911. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well." 

11.  Antigo:  Population,  7,196.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  July  3,  1916, 
signed  by  Fred  Berner,  editor  of  the 
Journal.  Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1914.  The  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  according  to  act  of  1911. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Recall  used 
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once  against  the  mayor  by  the  liquor 
interests,  who  wanted  to  have  the 
saloons  open  evenings  and  Sundays. 
The  mayor  was  recalled,  but  his  suc- 
cessor was  so  far  impressed  with  the 
beneficial  results  of  early  closing  that 
he  did  not  change  the  closing  rule 
adopted  by  the  former  mayor. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Plan  works 
well.  One  of  its  best  features  is  effi- 
ciency. Action  on  any  proposition 
without  waiting  two  months.  It  is 
also  economical."  Editor  Berner  says 
that  the  "placing  of  direct  responsi- 
bility makes  them  more  careful  in 
taking  action  on  any  matters." 

12.  Fond  Du  Lac:  Population,  20,367. 
Report  to  Equity,  dated  February  2, 
1916,  signed  by  Louis  P.  Peeke,  coun- 
cilman. Commission  plan  adopted  in 
1914.  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
call according  to  act  of  1911. 

Use    or   Non-use    of   the   Initiative, 

Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  Satisfactory. 

13.  Green  Bay:  Population,  28,026. 
Commission  plan  adopted  February 
21,  1916. 

14.  Horicon:  Population,  2,200.  Com- 
mission-manager plan  adopted  April, 
21,  1916. 

WYOMING 

A  general  law  providing  for  the 
commission  form  of  government  was 
enacted  in  1911  to  apply  to  cities 
hitherto  under  special  charters,  and 
having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more; 
also  to  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  to 
municipalities  having  a  population  of 
not  less  than  7,000.  This  plan  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
on  petition  of  15  percent  thereof.  But, 
if  rejected,  the  plan  may  not  be  sub- 
mitted again  for  two  years,  and  then 
only  on  petition  of  25  percent.  Candi- 
dates nominated  by  petition  and 
elected  on  non-partisan  ballot.  The 
governing  body  to  consist  of  a  mayor 
and    two    commissioners,    constituting 
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the  council,  but  the  mayor  has  no 
power  of  veto.  The  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative powers  are  divided  into 
three  departments,  which  are  assigned 
to  members  of  the  council  at  the  first 
regular  meeting  after  the  election. 

This  law  provides  for  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  the  Recall.  As 
amended  in  1913,  it  makes  the  Initia- 
tive available  on  petition  of  30  percent 
of  the  registered  voters,  the  Referen- 
dum on  35  percent  petition  and  the 
Recall  on  25  percent  petition. 

Two  municipalities  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  above  general  law  to 
adopt  charters  on  the  commission  plan 
of  government,  Sheridan  and  Chey- 
enne. Their  experience  with  this  form 
of  government  is  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing reports  to  Equity: 

1.  Sheridan:  Population,  11,225.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  16, 
1916,  signed  by  T.  A.  Morris,  city  clerk. 
Commission  plan  adopted  August  1, 
1911.  The  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall  are  available  on  terms  of  above 
general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "The  plan 
has  been  a  success  from  the  start. 
Better  results  have  been  achieved  in 
municipal  improvements.  I  believe  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  have 
had  a  tendency  to  make  the  officials 
more  careful  in  their  duties." 

2.  Cheyenne:  Population,  11,320.  Re- 
port to  Equity,  dated  February  8,  1916, 
signed  by  J.  J.  Showalter.  Commission 
plan  adopted  June  24,  1913.  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  are  available 
on  the  percentages  required  by  above- 
mentioned  general  law. 

Use  or  Non-use  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall:     Never  used. 

Operation  and  Results:  "Commission 
form  of  government  still  continues  to 
show  better  results.  With  no  appreci- 
able increase  in  taxes,  affairs  of  the 
city  continue  to  improve  steadily." 


A  FEW   INSPIRING  BOOKS. 


Gov.  McCalPs  Yale  Lectures 
To  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
public  men  who  have  been  heard  at 
Yale  University  in  the  Dodge  Course 
on  "the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship" (including  Brewer,  Potter,  Had- 
ley,  Taft,  Root  and  Hughes)  there  is 
now  added  the  name  of  the  present 
governor  of  Massachusetts  Samuel 
W.  McCall  whose  theme  was  the 
citizen  s  relation  to  law  and  liberty.* 
This  subject  is  divided  by  Governor 
McCall  into  four  chapters. 

First,  he  analyzes  the  nature  of 
citizenship,  and  as  an  aside  makes  one 
remark  bearing  on  the  present  world 
crisis.  In  referring  to  the  origin  of 
the  state  he  sees  always  groups  of 
fighting  men,  and  that  the  battling 
units  "on  the  whole  have  increased  in 
size."  This  fact  warrants  "the  hope 
that  there  shall  ultimately  be  evolved 
a  group  so  large  that  international 
war  shall  cease  altogether."  He  does 
not  think  that  the  individual  as  an 
institution  was  evolved  until  the 
United  States  was  born.  Prior  to  that 
the  individual  "existed  for  the  state 
alone."  He  develops  the  necessity  of 
political  parties  as  a  means  of  express- 
ing the  will  of  the  people,  but  insists 
that  the  party  itself  must  be  demo- 
cratically governed.  The  great  problem 
is  "to  fix  the  bounds  between  law 
and  liberty,  and  to  have  our  democracy 
respect  them."  He  finds  in  over- 
government  the  greatest  danger  to 
liberty. 

Second,  he  deals  with  the  influence 
of  private  enterprise  upon  progress, 
and  rejects  the  popular  distinction 
between  human  and  property  rights, 
insisting  that  every  established  prop- 


*  "The  Liberty  of  Citizenship,"  by- 
Samuel  W.  McCall,  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts; published  by  Tale  University 
Press;  128  pages;  price,  $1.15  net. 
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erty  right  is  a  human  right.  While 
recognizing  a  tendency  for  govern- 
ment to  widen  its  sphere  in  protecting 
the  citizen,  he  deems  any  sudden  or 
great  increase  in  public  control  of 
affairs  now  private  would  discourage 
individual  Initiative  and  "would  enor- 
mously increase  the  power  of  govern- 
ment." This  would  tend  to  extinguish 
the  individual  and  move  government 
back  toward  despotism.  It  would  be 
a  sort  of  "self-imposed  slavery." 

The  third  lecture  has  to  do  with 
"social  sources  of  liberty"  and  the 
relation  of  liberty  to  character.  Here 
Governor  McCall  touches  lightly  on  the 
subject  of  direct  control  of  govern- 
ment by  voters.  He  says  (page  85) 
that  "under  a  direct  system  we  should 
probably  have  taken  wild  plunges  into 
chaos,  with  violent  reactions  and  with 
a  maximum  of  disturbance  and  a 
minimum  of  progress."  This,  how- 
ever, is  mere  guesswork,  and  the  les- 
son he  learns  from  our  mistakes  is 
that  "people  should  give  more  careful 
attention  to  public  affairs."  How 
better  can  they  learn  to  do  this  than 
by  taking  more  part  in  actual  decisions 
of  public  policy? 

In  his  concluding  lecture  Governor 
McCall  speaks  of  "the  liberty  of  the 
individual  under  our  constitution,"  and 
makes  a  spirited  defense  of  that  in- 
strument, although  admitting  it  may 
need  amendment  from  time  to  time. 


Lippmann  a  Political  Seer 
In  the  three  volumes*  which  have 
come  from  the  scintillating  intellect 
and  facile  pen  of  Walter  Lippmann 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
that  comparatively  young  man  has 
clarified  much  of  the  hazy  or  negative 
political  thinking  of  this  period  of  un- 
rest in  America.  He  has  thus  rendered 
a  service  which  earns  for  him  a  secure 
niche  in  our  contemporary  hall  of 
fame. 


In  "A  Preface  to  Politics,"  which 
came  first,  Mr.  Lippmann  lifted  the 
whole  subject  of  self-government  out 
of  the  hopeless  rut  into  which  it  had 
fallen  during  the  post-bellum  period  of 
material  growth  and  of  complacent  ac- 
ceptance of  the  yoke  of  financial 
power.  In  his  hands  the  subject  be- 
came real  and  vital  from  whichever 
angle  it  was  viewed,  and  the  empty 
shibboleths  of  the  older  fustian  order 
of  politics  were  held  up  to  utter  scorn. 
But  this  first  of  the  Lippmann 
trilogy  was,  as  its  title  might  indicate, 
but  a  clearing  of  the  ground  for  the 
very  great  and  illuminating  message 
contained  in  the  following  book,  "Drift 
and  Mastery."  Here  he  undertook  to 
formulate  "a  vision  of  what  is  to  come 
out  of  the  unrest"  of  our  time,  as  he 
says  in  the  introduction.  And  in  more 
ways  than  one  he  has  succeeded  sur- 
prisingly. He  has  the  rare  gift  of  see- 
ing all  sides  of  a  question,  and  all  the 
various  "isms"  of  the  period  in  the 
true  scientific  spirit,  and  of  exposing 
them  without  fear  or  favor  to  any 
group  or  party. 

His  great  discovery  is  the  very  evi- 
dent but  little  realized  truth  that  the 
barrier  to  our  political  progress  lies 
more  in  the  weakness  of  democracy 
than  in  the  evils  of  authority,  in  what- 
ever form  the  latter  takes.  "If  the 
stand-patter  is  still  powerful  amongst 
us,  it  is  because  we  have  not  learned 
to  use  our  power  and  direct  it  to  fruit- 
ful ends."  Thus  he  gathers  his  vision 
"from  the  promise  of  actual  things." 
His  conclusion  is  not  the  exaltation 
of  any  one  policy,  party,  class  or 
scheme,  but  that  many  of  these  must 
"contribute  to  a  conscious  revolution." 


*  "A  Preface  to  Poltics"  (price,  $1.50, 
net),  "Drift  and  Mastery"  (price,  $1.50, 
net),  and  "The  Stakes  of  Diplomacy" 
($1.25,  net),  by  Walter  Lippmann,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  New  Republic.  Pub- 
lished by  Mitchell  Kennerly,  N.  Y.  City. 


How  long  will  nations  and  human- 
ity neglect  the  largest  human  inter- 
ests? That  interest  is  not  the  prep- 
aration for  war.  It  is  the  removal 
of  the  causes  of  war.  An  interna- 
tional body,  with  authority  to  deal 
with  international  matters,  and  with 
regular  annual  or  biennial  meetings, 
could  have  removed  all  the  causes  that 
led  to  the  present  war.  The  establish- 
ment of  such  a  body  is  the  "intelli- 
gent"  thing  for  civilized  men  to   do. 
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With  this  aim  the  successive  chap- 
ters of  this  really  great  book  flash 
across  the  mind  of  the  average  text- 
book-taught, groping  American  liberal 
like  vivid  strokes  of  lightning.  The 
reader  sees  as  never  before  the  "fall- 
ing prestige"  of  the  big  business  man 
and  the  empty  shrine  of  mere  wealth; 
the  struggle  for  the  control  of  indus- 
try and  the  organs  of  government;  the 
vast  industrial  waste  and  the  exist- 
ence of  wealth  as  the  "funds  of  prog- 
ress;" the  weakness  of  the  "New  Free- 
dom" in  a  "nation  of  villagers"  and 
the  absurd  fatalism  of  the  doctrinaire 
Socialist,  who  knows  the  divine  plot 
so  well  that  he  can't  help  "prompting 
God"  now  and  then;  the  foolish 
dreams  of  the  Utopian  progressive;  the 
promise  of  woman's  awakening,  and, 
finally,  the  emerging  sense  of  mastery 
and  control  which  enables,  or  will  en- 
able, a  self-governing  people  "to  meet 
every  issue  with  an  affirmative  pro- 
posal which  draws  its  strength  from 
some  latent  promise."     (Page  328.) 

In  "Mistakes  of  Diplomacy"  Mr. 
Lippmann  deals  constructively  with 
the  world  problem  forced  on  the  atten- 
tion of  all  by  the  war  in  Europe.  He 
reaches  the  important  and  convincing 
conclusion  that  the  first  step  toward 
assurance  of  future  peace  must  be  in 
international  co-operation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  and  relating  the 
backward  and  weaker  nations  so  that 
they  may  no  longer  excite  the  cupidity 
of  rival  powers. 


Referendum  to  Check  "Jingoes" 
Aside  from  the  pardonable  pride  we 
take  in  the  hearty  words  of  approval 
for  Equity  in  a  recent  letter  from 
Judge  Ruppenthal,  of  Kansas,  there  is 
good  justification  for  publishing  his 
letter  on  account  of  its  clear  vision  of 
the  future  use  of  the  Referendum  to 
hold  back  our  jingo  statesmen  and 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
letter  follows: 

DISTRICT   COURT   CHAMBERS, 

23d  Judicial  District  of  Kansas. 

J.   C.   RUPPENTHAL,   Judge. 

Russell,  Kan.,  Sept.  29,  1916. 
Dr.  C.  F  Taylor, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — I  enclose  check  for  one  dollar 
to  push  my  subscription  to  Equity  ahead 
for  three  years,  1916-17-18.  I  used  to  send 
several  copies  to  various  state  and  college 
libraries  over  Kansas,  but  I  note  that 
most  libraries  of  any  energy  take  pains 
to  get  Equity  for  themselves. 

I  have  strongly  favored  direct  legisla- 
tion for  twenty  odd  years,  but  in  these 
times  of  impending  militarism  I  feel  more 
than  ever  the  need  of  such  check  by  the 
people  to  prevent  our  being  engulfed  in 
the  maelstrom  of  war  by  those  financially 
interested  and  those  hysterically  swept 
from  their  feet.  If  the  people  could  con- 
trol these  things  by  direct  vote,  a  time 
might  come  when  they  would,  too,  be 
frenzied,  but  if  such  day  comes  no  rulers 
or  officials  can  withstand  them,  and  so 
we  would  be  no  worse  off  than  now,  while 
in  less  exciting  times  the  people  who  suf- 
fer and  who  pay  in  coin  and  blood  would 
hold  back  the  jingo  "statesmen."  And  with 
the  clash  of  races  abroad  we  see  more 
than  ever  how  essential  such  a  measure  as 
proportional  representation  is  to  secure  to 
every  element  its  true  and  just  share  of 
power.  I  like  Dr.  Taylor's  articles  and 
plans  in  Equity  for  a  world-republic  or 
world  power  very  much.  We  must  come 
to  something  like  that.  But  after  how 
much  useless  slaughter  and  bloodshed? 
Very  truly, 

J.  C.  Ruppenthal. 

THE  REFERENDUM:  The  process 
through  which  a  stated  number  or 
percentage  of  qualified  voters  may,  at 
their  option,  require  that  any  meas- 
ure passed  by  the  legislature  be  re- 
ferred to  the  entire  electorate  at  a 
regular  or  special  election.  Some- 
times called  the  voters'  veto  power. 


A  Few  of  the  Famous  Books 

on  Economics  and  Politics 

IN   THE 

EQUITY  SERIES 

Edited  and  Published  by 
Dr.  C.  F.  TAYLOR,  Editor  of  Equity 

Are  still  on  hand  and  orders  for  them  will  be  filled  promptly — so  long  as  they 
last — at  the  prices  mentioned  in  the  following  list,  postage  paid: 

"RATIONAL  MONEY."    By  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  of  Boston  University  Law  School. 

The  only  book  on  the  money  question  which  is  fair  and  just  to  gold,  silver,  and 
every  other  product.  This  is  the  only  fair  and  final  solution  of  the  money  question 
that  has  yet  been  prepared.     Paper  Covers.     Price,  25c. 

"THE   LAND    QUESTION    FROM   VARIOUS    POINTS    OF   VIEW."     By   Various 

Writers.  History  of  Land  Titles,  Alien  Landlordism  in  America,  the  Single  Tax  pro 
and  con,  John  Stuart  Mills'  plan  of  Land  Reform,  etc.,  etc.  No  other  single  book 
gives  the  various  phases  of  the  land  question.  No  student  of  the  land  question 
and  really  no  voter  can  afford  to  be  without  this  book.    Paper  Covers.     Price,  25c. 

"THE  TELEGRAPH  MONOPOLY."  By  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  of  Boston  University 
Law  School.  Here  this  question  is  presented  in  a  fullness  and  completeness  never 
before  attempted.     Paper  Covers.     Price,  25c. 

"THE  BONDAGE  OF  CITIES."  Consists  of  Chapter  III  from  "The  City  for  the 
People,"  with  important  new  matter,  and  a  Model  Charter,  for  the  preparation  of 
which  a  fee  of  $100  was  paid.     Paper  Covers.     Price,  25c. 

"THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  CONTROL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATIONS." 

By  F.  E.  Horack,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Reviews  the  corporation  laws  of  all  of  our  states, 
showing  their  diversity,  complexity,  and  incongruity,  and  showing  the.  need  of  a 
National  Incorporating  Law.     Paper  Covers.     207  pages.     Price,  25c. 

"THE  STORY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND."  By  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  Edited  by  C.  F. 
Taylor.  A  volume  describing  the  land  and  labor  laws,  compulsory  arbitration, 
progressive  taxation,  co-operative  industry,  public  enterprises,  and  novel  methods  in 
government  established  in  New  Zealand,  including  government  insurance,  etc.,  etc. 
A  magnificent,  illustrated,  cloth  bound  volume  of  860   pages.     Price,   $3.00. 

"POLITICS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND."  A  briefer  statement  of  the  wonderful  political 
developments  in  this  progressive  land,  taken  from  the  larger  book.  This  has  been 
very  popular  and  for  some  time  we  supposed  our  supply  was  entirely  exhausted,  but 
we  have  recently  found  40  or  50  copies,  put  away  too  carefully.  Over  100  pages  and 
16  pages  of  illustrations.     Paper  Cover.     Price,  25c. 

"ELEMENTS  OF  TAXATION."  By  N.  M.  Taylor.  The  only  popular  book  on  the 
general  subject  of  Taxation  ever  published.     168  pages.     Price,  25c. 

"THE  RAILWAYS,  THE  TRUSTS,  AND  THE  PEOPLE."  By  Prof.  Frank  Parsons. 
In  two  parts.  Part  I,  Relations  of  the  Railways  to  the  Public.  Part  II,  The  Rail- 
road Problem  in  the  Light  of  Comparative  Railroad  History  Covering  the  Leading 
Systems  of  Three  Continents.     Price,  25c.  per  part,  in  Paper  Cpvers. 
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A  Little  Book  With  a  Great  Message 

A  Conclusive  Peace 


By  De.  Chables  Fremont  Taylob, 

Editor  of  Equity. 


Presenting  a  Constructive  and  Workable  Program 
for  a  Self-perpetuating  World-peace  to  be  Reared  on 
the  Ruins  of  War-exhausted  Europe. 

Synopsis  of  the  Contents: 

Chapter  I  proposes  a  novel  method  by  which  all  nations  may  gain  free  access 
to  the  sea,  thus  removing  a  prolific  source  of  war. 

Chapter  II  shows  how  a  European  Commerce  Commission  may  be  created, 
to  have  plenary  powers  over  all  transportation  facilities. 

Chapter  III  presents  the  "organ  of  co-ordination  by  which  the  nations  of 
Europe  may  be  harmonized"  along  economic  and  political  lines.  Something 
better  than  pacifism. 

Chapter  IV  tells  why  a  military  peace  cannot  be  conclusive. 

Chapter  V,  "At  the  Peace  Table,"  is  very  interesting. 

Chapter  VI,  "How  the  Areas  of  Peace  Have  Grown." 

Chapter  VII,  "The  Mechanism  of  Peace." 

Chapter  VIII,  "A  Harmonized  Europe  in  Operation." 

Chapter  IX  contains  a  new  and  bold  conception  of  "the  freedom  of  the  seas." 

Chapter  X  touches  the  part  to  be  played  by  the  United  States  and  other 
neutral  nations  in  this  program  of  world  harmony. 

Chapter  XI  discusses  briefly  the  location  of  the  future  capital  of  Europe  and 
of  the  world. 

Chapter  XII  offers  a  substitute  for  discredited  diplomacy. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  already  received  a  large  number  of  letters  from  men  of 
prominence  who  have  read  his  book,  and  who  recognize  the  importance  of  its 
message.  From  these  we  select  one,  from  Roger  W.  Babson,  the  noted  economic 
expert,  who  is  at  the  head  of  an  organization  to  remove  the  economic  causes  of 
war. 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  October  17,  1916. 
Charles  F.  Taylor,  Esq., 

1520  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Mr.  Taylor: 

I  am  delighted  with  your  book.  We  shall  recommend  it  in  our  next  month's  bulletin  to  the 
members  of  the  Society  to  Eliminate  Economic  Causes  of  War.  *  *  *  Of  all  the  books  thua 
far  published,  I  think  that  yours  would  serve  better  than  any  as  a  text-book  for  the  society. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)     Roger  W.  Babson. 

Price  50  cents 

Published  by  TOE   JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  1010  Arch  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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